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PREFACE AND GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


In these volumes, which are virtually the joint produc¬ 
tion of the Author and Editor, the work has been divided 
between them thus. The author has furnished the 
journals and illustrations. The editor has supplied the 
introductory notes and maps, and is further solely 
responsible for the manner in which the whole work 
has been placed before the public. The author drew, 
at the time of writing, entirely on his personal ex¬ 
perience and observation for the facts stated in his 
portion of the book, which thus contains information 
that is necessarily new to those that are not experts. 
But the editor has not sought to do more than explain 
all the points likely to puzzle the reader of the diaries, 
using for this purpose the best works on the sub¬ 
jects concerned that he has been able to consult, and 
to some extent knowledge independently acquired by 
himself. However, the great range of the topics touched 
upon in the diaries, and the extreme differences in the 
conditions of the countries desciibed, have obliged the 
editor to expend no small labour upon them. It has, for 
instance, been necessary to explain such widely diver- 
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gent—and it may be added difficult—mattera as the 
politics, administration and history of the dominions 
of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the exceedingly complicated 
geography and history of the mountain territories of 
the Maharaja of Jammiin and Kashmir, and the 
Buddhism of the Himalayas as practised in Sikkim and 
N^pal. 

The above remarks will suffice to explain the form 
that the book has taken; the various diaries and 
journals having been given in the following order, 
preceded by introductory remarks. First comes a diary 
kept at Hyderabad daring the year 1867 when the 
W'riter was Political Eesident at the Court of the Nizam ; 
next, two separate diaries of travel in Kashmir for short 
terms in IS69 and 1871, followed by e.xtracts from a 
letter in 1876 to the Earl of Lytton, then Viceroy of 
India, explaining what a tourist, whose time is very 
limited, can manage to see of Kashmir, if he pursues 
certain routes; next, two diaries kept during two very 
short excursions into Sikkim in 1875, originally con¬ 
tained in a letter to the Earl of Northbrook, then 
Viceroy of India; and lastly, a rapid rhume of the 
observations made during a journey into the Valley of 
N4pdl in 1876, which formed part of a communication 
on the subject, addressed to the Earl of Lytton. 

The first diary is entirely a political one, i.e., nothing 
is entered in it which does not directly affect the 
politics of Hyderabad for the time being, or the actors 
in them. The author was in the habit every evening 
of making brief notes of all that occurred daring the 
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day, of persons seen and conversations held. This 
private diary had no reference to the official communi¬ 
cations he was obliged to make of daily occurrences at 
Hyderabad to the Government of India, extracts from 
which it would be an obvious breach of faith to publish, 
if not even to keep. But his position as Political Resident 
rendered his sources of information peculiarly full and 
trustworthy, and tended to make his judgments on the 
men about him, on passing events and on measures 
taken, much move accurate and just than those of an 
ordinary observer could possibly be. For these reasons it 
is hoped that the facts now given regarding the earlier 
efforts of Sir Salar Jang and the difficulties in his way 
are not only new but valuable. With reference to this 
particular diary it should also be said that, while it 
presents a true picture of an important part of the 
daily life of a British diplomatist at an Oriental Court, 
it does not attempt to give an adequate description of 
all the duties of the Resident; who, besides being a 
political officer—watching and controlling the conduct 
of one of the largest and most important of the Native 
States in India—is the head of the great Cantonments 
of Secunderabad and Balaram,—which contain a large 
population of Europeans and natives and thousands of 
troops,—and is moreover the judicial and civil chief of 
the Berars—districts amounting almost to a province of 
India in area and importance and governed after the 
manner of a British possession. It will be found, too, 
that the conversations recorded sometimes take an odd 
turn—and this is applicable to all the diaries,—the 
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reason being that they were held in the vernacular, 
either in Persian or Hindustani. 

The diaries in Kashmir and Sikkim are purely 
descriptive, and are mainly notes of brief tours in those 
interesting portions of the Himalayas. But as to 
tlies^, the writer’s long experience as a highly placed 
administrator in almost every part of India, his 
many years’ practice as a painter in water-colours, and his 
extended travels in many lands—Eastern and Western 
—put him in a position to observe rapidly and accu¬ 
rately the scenery and condition of the countries he 
was traversing. When he visited Kashmir in 1859 he 
was Commissioner of Lahore, and before 1871 he had 
been Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
Eesident at Hyderabad, and Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India, and was, at the time of his second 
visit. Finance Minister. In Sikkim in 1875 and in 
N^pal in 1876 he travelled as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. His official position gave him the further 
advantage of conversing during his journey with the 
actual rulers of the various countries, with their chief 
and most experienced officials, and with those English¬ 
men who were best acquainted with them. Thus, in 
Kashmir he had the companionship of the Maharaja 
Kanbir Singh himself, of the great Minister Kirpa 
Kara and of Captain Montgomerie, the chief of the 
sui-vey; in Sikkim of Mr. Ware Edgar, than whom no 
one has a greats- practical knowledge of that obscure 
land; and in N4pdl of Mr. Girdlestone, who had then 
been nearly ten years Political Eesident at Kdthmandu. 
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The author’s observations on the geography, politics, 
administration and people of these parts may therefore 
be taken to be as trustworthy as a rapid traveller can 
make them. 

Besides the above considerations, one or two points 
make the Kashmir diaries especially interesting. The 
three journeys via the Banihal Pass were made off the 
beaten track by an unfrequented route, and so the descrip¬ 
tions of them afford information that must necessarily be 
new to most readers; and even where the well-known 
and oft-traversed route via the Pir Pantsal Pass has 
been mainly followed, a considerable portion of the 
journey was made over an unusual path. The first 
journal also contains a careful and detailed description 
of the celebrated panoramic view obtainable from the 
summit of the Takht-i-Sulaiman Hill near Srinagar. 
Every point in this was compared with the notes of 
Captain Montgomerie, who had surveyed the country, 
and who was himself present to point out all the 
peaks mentioned, so that the general accuracy of the 
account of it herein given is beyond question. 

In the editorial portion of the work, as above said, 
the object has been to elucidate the author’s text 
rather than to supply fresh matter. Such works, there- 
fore, as have been available, have been freely used. 
The introduction to the Hyderabad Journals is based on 
Sir E. Temple’s Report on the Administration of the 
Government of His Highness the Nizam in the Deccan, Cal¬ 
cutta, 18CS; and on a Historical and Descriptive Sketch 
of His Highness the Nizam's Dominions, 2 vols., Bombay, 
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1883. Other works consulted are Kaye’s Life and Corre¬ 
spondence of Charles,Lord Metcalfe, 2 vols., London,1834; 
Fraser’s Our Faithful Ally the Nizam, London, 1865; A 
Short Examination of the Hyderabad Papers Belatiny to 
William Palmer and Co., London, 1825, a tract by a 
partizan ; Briggs’ The Nizam, 2 vols., London, 1861; 
Administration of Lord Hastings, vol. 3 ; Official Papers 
Pelative to William Palmer and Co., London, 1821; Sir 
E. Temple’s Men and Events of My Time in India, London, 
1882. The introduction to the Kashmir journals is 
based on Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 
London, 1875, and on Bate’s Gazetteer of Kashmir, 
Calcutta, 1873. The following have also been consulted: 
Montgomerie’s Routes in the Western Himalayas, Dehra 
Dun, 1874; Sir E. Temple’s Cashmere, an unsigned 
article in the Calcutta Review, vol. xxxiii., 1859. The 
introduction to the Sikkim journals has been compiled 
from the scanty and scattered materials to be found in 
the following works :—Hooker’s Himalayan Journals, 
2 vols., London, 1854; Markham’s Narratives of the 
Journeys of Bogle and Manning into Tibet, London, 1876 ; 
Edgar’s Report on a Visit to Sikkim and the Tibetan 
Frontier, Calcutta, 1874; Eennie’s Bhotan, London, 
1866; Political Missions to Bootan, Calcutta, 1865; 
Sir E. Temple’s Oriental Experience, London, 1883; 
Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. x., London, 
1876; Cunningham’s Ladak, London, 1854; Sarat 
Chandra Das’s Contributions on Tibet, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I. 1881-2. In 
addition to the above, for the introductory remarks on 
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Nepil there have been consulted Hodgson’s Eetayt on 
Nepal and Tibet, London, 1874; Oldfield’s Sketches from 
Nipdl, London, 1880; Wright’s History of Nepal, 
Cambridge, 1877; Hill’s Notes on the Goorkhas, T)barm' 
sdla, 1874, and Allen’s Nepaul, Dehra Dun, 1873, 
both tracts; Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, London, 1876. 

An attempt has been made to preserve uniformity of 
orthography throughout the work in the representation 
of vernacular names and terms in Boman characters, 
though this has been by no means an easy matter; the 
plan of transliteration followed being that adopted by 
the Indian Government, and commonly known as the 
Hunterian system. For the benefit of non-Oriental 
readers this is given in outline here, and the rules to 
be observed are simple enough. Every letter, vowel 
or consonant, should be sounded, and the vowels 
should be pronounced in the Italian and not in the 
English fashion. The marked vowels are long in 
quantity, and the plain ones short. Accent is not 
shown, and though the accents do not necessarily fall 
on the long vowels, the safest rule for those who are 
unacquainted with the languages concerned is to place 
the accents on them. Special peculiarities of con¬ 
sonantal and vowel sounds are not shown, as to do so 
would be useless to any but experts, and experts do not 
require to have them pointed out. For the purely 
English reader the following additional rough and 
ready rules as to sounding the vowels and consonants 
are laid down. A is sounded as u in hut; d as a in 

b 
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father; e as e in met; e as «in mate; i as i in knit; i 
as ee in meet; o as o in opaque, not as o in hot; o' as o 
in rode; u as oo in foot; u as oo in food; ai as i in 
wide; ak as ok in shroud; y is always a consonant; U 
when conjoined to a consonant aspirates it, thus, th is 
never sounded as in thing but as in hothouse ; g is always 
hard as in guard, never sounded like j as in giant, which 
word in the Hunterian system would be spelt jaiant ; 
sh is sounded as in shali. To make these rules a little 
clearer, in the Hunterian system the English word hut 
would be spelt hat, mate as met, opaque as opek, meet as 
mit, rode as rod, foot as fat, food as fud, wide as waid, 
shroud as shraud, goatherd as golhard, puhliohouse as 
pallikhaus. If tliese easy rules be learut and adhered 
to, the reader will not be very far olf the right sound oi' 
every word in the book, though he must not suppose 
that they enable him to rightly master such words as 
loaghaira or Kliairu ddin, where the gh and kh are 
meant to represent peculiar Eastern sounds not known 
to English. Indeed, it does not much matter if he 
cannot, as they are difficult to catch, and it would 
hardly be worth the while of any but those studying 
the Indian tongues to try to sound them. In the same 
way there are two t’s, twd d’s, and two rs in most 
Indian languages, which are never differentiated in this 
book for the same reason. 

The difficulty of transliterating vernacular terms is 
not great, but the task of adequately representing 
Oriental place names in Eoman characters is quite 
another matter for several reasons. In the first place 
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there is really no fixed orthography for the name of an 
ordinary village or town in the East, as it is seldom 
put upon paper, except in private correspondence and 
in official documents of no importance. Its orthography, 
therefore, being a matter of but little moment, is 
allowed to vary with the will of the writer. Then the 
names of places actually alter from time to time, owing to 
change of ownei’s or site; and the shifting of a village or 
small town a few miles from its former position is not at 
all an uncommon occurrence, often arising from trivial 
reasons. Again, places in many parts have regularly 
often more than one name, owing to people dwelling 
together but spealdng different languages, belonging to 
different tribes or races, and subscribing to different 
religions. Thus, in Sikkim every place will ordinarily 
have its Lepcha, Limbu, Iffnitia, Tibetan, and Hindus¬ 
tani names—all quite different: in Kashmir, Hindu, 
Muhammadan and Buddhist, each employs his owm 
name lor a place, and this again is apt to differ accord¬ 
ingly as a man is a Ddgril, Kashmiri, Balti, Diird or 
Ladiikln. Lastl}'', it is a mere chance which one out of 
many local names for a place gets on to our Survey 
maps and so becomes the European name for it. 
However, the difficulties of the geographer do not end 
liere, for until quite lately surveyors and travellers spelt 
earh according to his own sweet will and on no svstem, 
so that the same word is hardly in any two books or 
maps represented in the same way. Systematic trans¬ 
literation is happily being introduced, but has hardly 
yet made its way into the minds of the general public, 

h 2 
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and the so-called “sensible,”—which is really the 
ignorant and haphazard,—method of writing Oriental 
place names is likely to worry the topographer for 
many a long year to come. However, it is clear that 
the mnltiplication of official gazetteers and maps will 
gradually do for India what the Ordnance Survey has 
done for Great Britain, and fix the chaotic orthography 
of Indian geographical names ; so that sooner or later 
—sooner let us hope—the existing difficulties will 
disappear. 

In a book of the present day, however, all Indian 
geographical spelling must remain a compromise, and 
as the maps which illustrate it are usually—for 
obvious reasons—prepared separately from the text, the 
orthography of the text will be found to differ from 
that of the maps. Such is the case in the present 
work, though great pains have been taken over the 
transliteration. As regards Hyderabad no particular 
difficulty has arisen, and it is hoped that the names in 
the text are represented with substantial accuracy; and 
as to Kashmir, through the kindness of the Eev. J. 
Hinton Knowles, of Srinagar, every name mentioned 
in the journal has been noted down in the vernacular 
by natives of the Valley. Their spelling has been re¬ 
corded in an Appendix, so that there can be no doubt as 
to how ///ey write them. Perhaps, therefore, it may also 
prove a solid addition to our geographical knowledge of 
Kashmir. As to the vernacular character employed in 
the Appendix, it is the Kashmiri variety of the Persian 
character, and it will be -noticed that the “ points ” 
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have been made to fit in closely to the letters, making 
them thus more than usually legible. This method of 
pointing Oriental characters is the invention of Messrs. 
Figgins. In Hyderabad and Kashmir, then, the editor 
has been fortunate in his materials, and such also is the 
case to a certain extent with Nepal, for which country he 
has had the accurate works of Mr. Brian Hodgson and 
Dr. Wright to fall back on; but in Sikkim orthography 
is all uncertainty. It has so happened that no traveller 
or official connected with the country has ever spelt on 
any system whatever. A determined effort has been 
made to create order out of chaos, but not with much 
success it is feared. Mr. Clements Markham, when 
editing the travels of Manning and Bogle into Tibet, 
made an attempt at a reasonable orthography, and so 
has the editor of this work. In both books it is, how¬ 
ever, a mere attempt, based on the probabilities of the 
case as to each name, when choosing one out of a dozen 
forms of it and maintaining it throughout. 

Closely connected with the question of place names 
is that of titles and vernacular terras. The latter have 
always been given In strict transliteration and explained 
the first time they occur; but not afterwards, to avoid 
redundancy. However, in order that the reader may 
not lose sight of their meaning, a glossarial index of 
all vernacular terms to be found in the work has been 
added to it. The titles of native noblemen and others 
to be met with in the book, especially in the section 
dealing with men and affairs in Hyderabad, require a 
somewhat more detailed notice here. Eoughly speak- 
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ing the name by which a prominent and highly placed 
native nobleman in India is known to the English is 
one of his titles and not necessarily that by which he 
is best known to his countrymen; and we have further 
a ridiculous habit of adding “Sir” before this title, 
whenever such a personage receives an English knight¬ 
hood, as if its first term were a Christian name and its 
second a surname. Wc thus talk of “ Sir Salar Jang,” 
which is just as correct as to say “Sir Marquis of 
Salisbury,” or “ Sir Viscount Cross.” In the case of Sir 
Salar Jang his full name and titles were Nawab Mir 
Turdb 'All Khan Bahadur, Salar Jang, Shuja’u’ddaula, 
Mukhtaru’l-Mulk, G.C.S.I., D.C.L. Of all these names 
only Turab ’AH are the proper names: Nawab is a title 
showing official status; Mir is a title showing nobility 
of birth; Klian and Bahadur are general titles of 
bility; Salar Jang is the family title; Shuja u’ddaula 
and Mukhtaru’l-Mulk are high titles of State conferred 
on the minister personally; G.C.S.T., is of course an 
English knighthood, and D.C.L. an Oxford degree of 
honour. Salar Jang is a regular hereditary title, e.y., 
Muhammad ’AH Khan, Salar Jang, was the minister’s 
lather, and Layak ’AH Khan, the present S£ar Jang is 
his son. In the same way the late Amir Kabir 
Shamsu’l-Umara (both titles) was Eashidu’ddin Khan 
ipb. 1881), who succeeded his brother ilafi’u’ddin 
Khan {pb. 1877), and who has been succeeded by his 
son Khurshed Jah, the present Amir Kabir, Shamsu’l- 
Umara. The same remark applies to many other titles 
and names occurring in the book, and in order to dis- 
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tiguish titles from proper names every title is preceded 
by the particle “the.” Thus we say Khurshed Jah, 
but the Salar Jang, the Amir Kabir, the Muniru’l-Mulk, 
the Vikaru’l-Umara, and so on. ^his is a new e-xperi- 
ment in Indian and Oriental nomenclature, and it will 
be interesting to see if it is a success and comes to be 
generally adopted as being convenient. 

Hyderabad titles are not given in a haphazard 
fashion, but have a recognised gradation of their own, 
which may be explained as follows. They are from the 
highest downwards, (1) Jab, (2) Umara, (3) Mulk, 
(4) Daula, (5) Jang, (C) Bahadur, (7) Khan. Passing 
over the 6th and 7th, as common to all men of noble 
or gentle birth, it will be sufficient to explain the first 
five. Each of the above words signifying a title has a 
distinct meaning, and is constant, but the word pre¬ 
ceding it is used to qualify it and varies in every case. 
Thus Jang means “ war,” and Salar Jang means 
“ leader in war,” Munir Jang means “ splendid in 
war,” and so on. Daula means “state,” and Shuja'- 
u’ddaula means “ active in the state,” Euknu’ddaula 
means “pillar of the state.” Mulk means “country,” 
and Muniru’l-Mulk means “ splendour of the country.” 
Umara (plural of Amir), means “ the nobles,” 
Shamsu’l-Umara means “ the sun of the nobles,” and 
Vikaru’l-Umara means “the majesty of the nobles.” 
Jah means “the world,” and ’Arastfi Jah means “ the 
Aristotle of the world.” Amir Kabir (which is com¬ 
monly, but quite incorrectly, pronounced and written b}’- 
Europeans Amir-i-Kabir, as the izdfat is not used in 
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proper names), is a title by itself, and as it means 
“ premier noble ” is naturally used of one person only. 
Mir ’Alam, “ the noblest in the world/’ a title given to 
one of the prime ministers, is another such isolated title. 

It is necessary now to say something of the maps 
and illustrations. The sketches and views are all taken 
from original drawings by the author, made on the 
spot in each case. The five coloured illustrations are 
reproductions by chromo-lithography of elaborate 
paintings, and three of them require special notice, 
viz., the two of the ruins of Mdrtand, and that 
of the Darbar at Patan. The famous ruins of Mar- 
tand have been described, measured, photographed 
and drawn over and over again, but never before, 
so far as the writers of this book are aware, have they 
been delineated with so much care and with so great 
attention to details in any picture placed before the 
public. Illustrations of the Darbar at Patan have also 
appeared in previous publications, but the peculiar pink 
colouring of the principal buildings has not hitherto 
been shown. It arises from a pink enamelled facing to 
the bricks used, which is not found outside N6pal, and 
is even there a lost art. The views in black and white 
are photo-lithographs of coloured drawings and sketches, 
and of these the panoramic view from the Takht-i- 
Sulaimdn is the most important. Its outline and 
topography may be taken as correct, for the latter was 
compiled, as has been already remarked, with the help 
of Captain Montgomerie, who surveyed the country; and 
the former was drawn with special attention to accuracy. 
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It may be noted, too, that an enlargement of the ori¬ 
ginal drawing was exhibited by Mr. Wyld in the “Q-reat 
G-lobe” that stood in Leicester Square from 1851 to 1861. 
In addition to the above a portrait of Sir Salar Jang, 
from one of the latest photographs of that great states¬ 
man is given, and also a specimen of his handwriting in 
English. It is remarkable that he hardly ever wrote an 
entire letter in English, contenting himself with signing 
those written by a clerk, and out of some 200 letters 
from him to the author, now bound together in one 
volume, only one—that from which the illustration is 
taken—is entirely in his handwriting. 

The maps have been compiled by the Editor, with 
the exception of that showing the dominions of the 
Maharaja of Jammdn and Kashmir, which has been 
adapted from one by Messrs. Stanford in Drm’s Jummoo 
and Kashmir. The general map of India is intended 
to show especially the position and area of the 
various countries described in the text; an outline 
of England being giveir in one corner so that it 
may be compared with such States as Hyderabad, 
Kashmir and N^pal. Two of the maps, that showing 
the dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad and the 
sketch of Nepal and Sikkim, have been produced upon 
a new principle, which the Editor is not at liberty to 
explain at present, and which is now on its first trial. 
These will, therefore, it is hoped prove to be of more 
than usual interest to geographers. The Hyderabad 
map, in addition, shows the redistribution of the districts 
oi' the Nizam’s dominions effected by Sir Salar Jang 
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before his deatb, and so contains newer information 
than any map published as yet in England. It is based 
on the map attached to the Historical and Descriptive 
Sketch of the Nizams Dominions, which, however, while 
giving the latest information available, is topographi¬ 
cally very inaccurate. The route map of Kashmir has 
been compiled in order to show clearly and readily the 
various routes adopted by the author j and, to enable the 
reader to at once follow the topography of the panorama, 
its geographical outline is shown by a strong blue 
line, and a light line of the same colour is drawn 
from the point of view to each place mentioned in the 
description and sketch. The map of Sikkim, showing 
its river and mountain systems, has been specially drawn 
for this work by the Editor, on the basis of Mr. 
Trelawny Saunders’ map in Oriental Experience: and 
the Editor has also specially drawn the plan of Srinagar 
City, taking the Grand Trigonometrical Survey’s map as 
his model. The utility of this last lies in the colouring. 
In this lacustrine city water, swamps, meadows and 
buildings are so mixed up that a black and white map 
of it is exceedingly difidcnlt to follow. The colouring, 
however, has made it plain enough, and the accuracy 
of the panorama is well tested by the plan, as they fit 
together remarkably well. Lastly, every place and 
name 'mentioned in the text is, where practicable, 
underlined in the maps, so that the trouble of the 
reader in se a r ching for the same is lessened as much as 
possible; and as these maps have been made to “ open 
out” they can be readily referred to, while reading 
the book, without constantly turning over the pages. 
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The thanks of the Editor are due to the Earls of 
Northbrook and Lytton for their courteous permission 
to use information originally contained in letters 
addressed to them; to the Eev. J. Hinton Knowles, 
C.M.S., of Srinagar, for the great trouble he has taken 
to ascertain the real spelling of place-names in Kash¬ 
mir ; to Mr. F. C. Danvers, Dr. R. Rost, and Mr. E. 
Wade, of the India Oifice for much courteous assist¬ 
ance rendered in obtaining books and maps likely to 
promote a correct knowledge of the subjects dealt with. 

Finally, no one can be more aware than the Editor 
himself of the many shortcomings of this book; but he 
hopes that they will be lightly dealt with, as it ranges 
over subjects both diverse and difficult. At any rate 
he trusts it will be found that, though the characters 
and actions of many persons, still living or but recently 
deceased, have necessarily come under review in its 
pages, there is nothing in them that can give legitimate 
offence to-any one, or that can reasonably be held to have 
been set down in malice. 

R. C. Temple. 

Tei Nash, Worcestib, 

FAruary^ 1887 . 
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INTRODUCTION’. 

Unlike the-former journal, which referred to political 
matters concerning the whole of the dominions of the 
Nizam of the Deccan, so far as these are administered by 
his own Government, this portion of the work relates 
to travels in only a part of the wide possessions of the 
Mahilritja of Jammun and Kashmir. His double title is 
characteristic of his country, which is really a political 
agglomeration of mountain tracts that have little con¬ 
nection otherwise with each other. In the Panjiib he is 
always known as the Maharaja of Jammun, the?/ having 
a na,sal sound, and to the English as the Maharaja of 
Kashmir. He is, however, lord of various territories 
besides, divided mainly into those of Gilgit, Baltistiin 
or Little Tibet, and Ladakh, called collectively the Out¬ 
lying Provinces, occupying geographically a wide and 
important area. 
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From the map hereto attached it will be seen that 
his whole Southern Frontier, bounding the province 
of Jammdn, and a small portion of Laddkh, abuts prac¬ 
tically on British India; .his Eastern, all in Ladakh, on 
Chinese Tibet, and the Chinese Empire proper; his 
Northern, made up of the three Outlying Provinces, on 
Eastern Turkistdn; and his Western, consisting of Qilgit, 
Kashmir, and Jammdn, chiefly on the lands of the wild 
tribes of the Hindii Kiish. It will be seen, therefore, that 
when Englishmen and English travellers speak of Kash¬ 
mir, that word has two meanings:—the Valley of 
Kashmir proper, the largest of its kind in the Himalayas 
it is true, but still the smallest division of the 
Mahdrdja’s Territories; and the extended tracts over 
which he rules. In this volume the term is applied in 
the strict and limited sense proper to it, unless it is 
clear from the context that the wider signification is 
intended. 

The two journals which these remarks are to introduce, 
were kept respectively in 1S59 and 1871, during short 
periods of travel into Kashmir through Jaramiin by what 
are known as the Bhimbar or Pir Pantsal,* and the 
Banihdl routes. To these is added a memorandum 
originally contained in a letter to Lord Lytton, under 
date 30th September, 1876, stating what could be 
seen in a week’s visit to the Kashiiur Valley via the 
Bdnihdl Pass. As there are naturally many references 

This word is usually written and pronounced Panjal by Euro¬ 
peans, but it is aibDay* Pantsil to tbe Kashmiris, and hence it is 
so written in this volume. 
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in the succeeding pages to the topography, history, 
geography, ethnology, and so on of the country passed 
through during these journeys up and down Kashmir, 
it will be necessary here to give a short general 
description of it, as it was during the period 1859- 
1871. 

Physically the territories under the Jammun and 
TCggliTnir Government, estimated to contain 68,000 
square miles, can be looked at from several aspects; but 
perhaps the best general bird’s eye views of the whole 
country are those given by Mr. Drew. He first divides 
it into elevations, wherein the variety is enormous,— 
from 1,000 to 28,000 feet. The lowest portion is the 
plain to the south-west in the Jammun Province, and 
known as the Daman-i-Koh, or Skirt of the Hills, which 
is really a continuation of the great plain of the Panjab. 
Keeping to Jammun, we next come to the region of 
the Outer Hills, occupying a definite line, and beginning 
with a ridge about 2,000 to 3,000 feet, followed by a 
rugged country, chiefly consisting of ridges running 
pretty nearly parallel to the first, with long narrow 
valleys between them, and reaching a height of about 
4,000 feet. Next comes the region which Mr. Drew 
calls the Middle Mountains, reaching to 10,000 feet, 
with ramifying valleys as low as 2,500, and spreading 
from the lower gorges of the Kishnganga and the 
Jbelam llivers on the west, past Punchh, Eajaun, 
Biidil and Batal to Bhadrawah in the east. Then rise 
the lofty mountain ranges which encircle the Vale of 
Kashmir, the average level of which is itself as much as 
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6,000 feet a,nd more. The summits of these magnificent 
mountmns reach from rocky snow-dad heights 15,000 
feet, to the eternal snows of [(Tanga Parbat on the north¬ 
west 27,000; of Nun Kun, or Mir and Sir, 23,000, in the 
east I and of the heights of Kishtwdr, 19,000, in the 
south-east. This splendid mountain system forms the 
catchment area of the Eivers Chindb and Jhelam, treat¬ 
ing the KishngangA as a tributary of the latter. We 
now reach the drainage of the Upper Indus with its great 
tributaries the Zanskir and the Sbayok, a land of mighty 
mountains, comprising Ladakh, Baltistdn, and Gilgit, 
the whole of which is at a very high level, the peaks 
ranging from 17,000 to 22,000 feet and upwards; one, 
indeed, K2 of the TrigonometicaJ Survey, reaching to 
28,000, and being thus one of the highest mountains in 
the world. The valleys, however, vary a great deal, 
from wide fiat depressions in the south-east, at 15,000 
feet, to deep narrow gorges in the north-west, as low 
as 5,000. There are also some table lands, or rather 
upland plains, in this region at great heights, such a.s 
the Drosai Plateau, at 13,000 feet, and the L’’'-'hitang 
and Kuenlun Plains, at 16,000 and 17,000. 

It is clear that such differences in level must cause 
an immense variety of climate, which indeed ranges 
from tropical heat to the cold of perpetual snow, 
causing men in some parts to go almost naked, and in 
others to be heavily clad in skins. The atmosphere is 
further greatly affected by the very varying humidity of 
the different parts, dependent greatly on altitude, which 
literally divides the country into regions of climate, and 
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affects its oatward aspect more than any other physical 
condition. Thns in the Outer Hills and Middle Moun¬ 
tains periodical rains prevail and much moisture; in 
Kashmir, both valley and surrounding mountains, the 
rainfall is sufficient though not periodical; but in Astor 
and parts of Baltistdn and Gilgit forest is scanty, the 
hill sides almost bare, and the crops require irngation; 
while in Laddkh and most of Gilgit and Baltistdn the 
earth is nearly rainless, the whole country barren, and 
nothing can be grown without irrigation. 

Such a land is likely to be peopled by several descrip¬ 
tions of the human race, and the subjects of the 
Mah^ja of Jammiin and Kashmir, vary almost as 
much as the climate of his territories. They are 
separated from each other sometimes by actual difference 
of origin, and sometimes by divergent characteristics, 
though springing from the same stock. Eoughly there 
are of Aryan stock—Dogras, Chibfilis, Paharis, Kash¬ 
miris and Dards; and of Turanian stock — Baltis, 
Ladakhis and Champas, all of the Tibetan family. 

The Dogras are the present ruling race, and are 
Hindiis, claiming, as is the habit among dominant Hindus 
of North India and the Himalayas, a Eajput descent. 
They occupy, however, only a small portion of the plain 
and Outer Hills of Jammiin to the south-east, roughly 
from Bhimbar to Basoli and south of Bhadrawah. 
The Chibalis are practically Muhammadan Dogras, dif¬ 
fering from them to the extent that Musalmans always 
differ from Hindiis in India. They occupy all the 
frontiers east and south, and principally the lower 
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ranges from Sbardi on the Kishnganga round to Bhimbar 
The Falians are the inhabitants of Kishtwdr and 
Bhadrawah, and are Hindds in the main, while their 
congeners, the Kashmiris, occupy Kashmir and the im¬ 
mediately surrounding mountains, overflowing in 
patches into Jammiin to the south and northwards 
among the Dards. They are nearly all Muhammadans. 
The Dards who, distinctly belong to the type of the 
Hindu Kush tribes, and like the bulk of them are 
Muhammadans, occupy the habitable country between 
Kashmir and the Upper Indus Valley immediately 
north of Kashmir, together with Astor and Gilgit; while 
what is capable of sustaining human life to the north 
and east of them in Baltistan is the land of the Baltls, 
a Muhammadan race of Tibetan origin. We now come 
to Ladakh proper, peopled as far as is physically possible 
by Ladakhis, except in the south-east, where the 
nomad Champds grander in the upland valleys of Bup- 
shd. Both of these last are Tibetan Buddhists. The 
north-east of Ladakh, i.e. the Liuzhitang and Kuen- 
lun Plains, are practically uninhabited. 

In appearance these races vary greatly. The Dogra- 
Ghib^ is slightly built and well-looking. The Pahari- 
Kashmiri is large and stoutly-built, with a fine caste of 
countenance; the former division hardy, and the latter 
robust, but wanting in courage. The Dards cannot be 
called a handsome, though they are a powerfully made 
people, exceptionally hardy, and well knit together. 
The Baltls, the Tiad^khfs, and the Champas are of the 
F^ularthidbet Tibetan type; the Chimpas being the 
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most, and tlie Baltis,—apparently by becoming Mubam- 
madans,—the least like the real Tibetans. It is needless 
to remark that the languages and the characteristics of 
these peoples differ as much as their personal appearance. 

Such being, shortly, the general view of the motley 
inhabitants of the Maharaja s dominions, it is sufficient 
to remark here that the people met with by the writer 
of these journals were, from Bhimbarto thePir Pantsal 
Pass tbe Chibalis, while from Jammun to Udhampiir 
on the Banihal Boute they were Dogras, and thence 
onward to the Banihal Pass Paharis. Beyond both 
the Pir Pantsal and the Banihal Passes and throughout 
Kashmir they were all Kashmiris. These three races, 
therefore, deserve a more extended notice here. 

The Dogras in their own home appear as a distinct 
race of the ordinary Indian type, and are divided off 
into castes, such as one would consequently expect to 
find, from Brahmans down to the outcaste Dums. 
These castes are Brahmans (priests), Eajpdts (rulers 
and soldiers), Khatris (writers and merchants), Thakars 
(who are not, of course, Thakurs), and Jats (fanners), 
Baniyas and Kirars (small traders), Nais (barbers), Jidrs 
(carriers), Dhiytirs (smiths), Mcghs and Dxims (low 
castes and scavengers). The mere enumeration of these 
“ castes ” and their titles will suffice to show that the 
Dogra body politic in tlic hills differs in no way from 
that of the Panjabis in the plains, so far as these last 
are Hindus and not Sikhs or Muhammadans. The Chiba¬ 
lis, evidently essentially the same people as the Dogras, 
are Muhammadanizcd Hindus of a type common to all 

T 
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the Panjab, especially in the hilly parts of the North. 
Physically the Dogras are slim, high shouldered, and 
weak on their legs, but wiry and enduring; of compa¬ 
ratively fair complexion and good intelligent features. 
In general character, excepting those about or connected 
with the Court, they are simple and childlike, conceited, 
tractable if properly led, though otherwise obstinate, 
avaricious and close-fisted, but faithful in service. As 
rulers they are wanting in tact and sympathy, and are 
therefore disliked ; but they possess the patience, cour¬ 
age, and endurance necessary to control the many aliens 
subject to them. The main apparent difference between 
them and the Chibalis is that caused by the “ get-up ” 
due to religious distinctions. Among the latter, too, 
are included miscellaneous hill Muhammadans, such as 
the Kakka-Bambas, of the lower Jhelam valleys, the 
Gakkhars about Kotli, and the Maliks of Darhal, who 
have slightly variant but marked characteristics of their 
own. Just as is the case in the Panjab Himalayas, all 
these last belong to what are called the Sahus, i.e., the 
upper classes of the hill peoples converted to Islam. 

The Paharis are the inhabitants of the Middle Moun¬ 
tains of Kishtwai’ and Bhadrawah, including Budil and 
Batal, that have remained Hindu. Theii name, of 
course, means “ Mountaineer,” but it is restricted locally 
to that particular race. They are strong and hardy, 
of a good, powerful and active frame, well-formed face, 
and remarkably hooked nose. Their castes assimilate to 
those of the Dogras; the Thakars, or peasant farmers 
predominating. Among these people, and apparently 
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closely connected with them, are to be found the Gaddis, 
wandering Hindd shepherds common to all the western 
Himalayas; and also the Gujars, Muhammadan huffalo- 
and cow-herds, whose characteristics are the same as in 
the Panjab and North-west India generally. 

The Kashmiris, if wc except the weakly shawl- 
makers, aie one of the finest races physically in all India; 
robust, broad-shouldored, muscular, and well-featured, 
but of not more than middle height as a rule. In 
<'haracter they are credited with exceptional cowardice, 
and the concomitants of this failing—lying and deceit¬ 
fulness, wrangling and weeping on occasion. But they 
are intellectually superior to all their neighbours, talka¬ 
tive and cheerful. They are divided into Hindus or 
Pandits,—whicli term in Kashmir does not by any means 
imply Brahmanical rank—and Muhammadans, the latter 
forming six-sevenths ol the population. 

The large and important class of boatmen is, of all 
those inhabiting Kashmir, that best known to European 
travellers, because the great highways of the country 
are the .Ihelam llivt*r, the canals, and the lakes. Iliey 
are called Haujis and possess alike the best and worst 
traits of the Kashmiris. Powerful, well-develo])ed, and 
exceedingly skilful in the management of their boats, 
their cowardice in a storm on one of their lakes is a 
source of danger to themselves and their passengers. 
(iood-huinourcd, energetic and versatile, thc}’ will yet 
lie witli extraordinary readiness, and are greedy and 
importunate to a degree. 

'I'he Kashmiri IMuliaminadans are split up into some 
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twenty tribes or classes, of which the most important 
are the Ghaks, originally the warrior class, the Maliks, 
and tl^e Bats. The chief religionists are the Eishis, 
who seem to be celibate monks of a type not uncommon 
in the East, but are nevertheless, as a class, peculiar to 
Kashmir. The shawl-weavers, too, are Muhammadans, 
and form a numerous and withal a miserable class, badly 
paid, badly nourished and badly housed, and therefore 
physically and morally wretched. The Hindiis are, as 
usual, infinitely subdivided; but by occupation they are 
—firstly, priests, secondly, astrologers, and thirdly, 
writers, merchants, and farmers. In addition to these 
there • are a few principal outside tribes, such as the 
neatherds who are Panjabi immigrants, the shepherds, 
the horse-keepers who were also at one time the chief 
marauders and highwaymen, the Dams who are police 
and watchmen, the Argauns or half-breeds between 
Kashmiris and the Tibetan races, and the Batals, a low, 
outcaste, and probably indigenous people, who do the 
dirty work of the country, and supply the dancing girls 
of Northern India with many a recruit. 

With reference to the Kashmiris there is one striking 
and peculiar habit of theirs in the winter, alluded to in 
the journals, and deserving therefore some notice here. 
Every Kashmiri in the winter, asleep or awake, at work 
or play, sitting or walking, has under his long loose 
garment, the pheran, a portable brazier ox hangar, known 
to Europeans always as the kangri. It consists of an open 
earthen vessel, enclosed in wickerwork and filled with 
live charcoal, and is held over the stomach and loins. 
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This is naturally a dangerous practice, and as a matter of 
fact there is hardly a Kashmiri in existence that has not 
been more or less severely burnt in consequence of it. 
Despite its common use in Kashmir, it is believed to 
have l)een introduced there so late as the Mughal times, 
and it bears a common family likeness to the various 
braziers and hand-warmers of Europe, so much in favour 
during the Middle Ages. 

At the time under consideration, the population of 
the Maharaja’s territories amounted to a million and a 
half, of whom 20,000 were Buddhists, while the Mu¬ 
hammadans out-numbered the Hindds in the proportion 
of three to two. The inhabitants were distributed thus: 
—900,000 in Jammun, 500,000 in Kashmir, and 
100,000 in Ladakh, Baltistan and Gilgit. Only in 
Jammdn did the Hindus exceed the Muhammadans in 
number, and then as three to two, but in Kashmir the 
Hindds formed but one-seventh of the population, and 
in the Outlying Provinces their numbers were insignifi¬ 
cant. The City of Srinagar had 132,000 inhabitants, 
absorbing more than one-fourth of the whole popula¬ 
tion of the Kashmir Valley, and in it the Muhammadans 
more than doubled the Hindds. 

It is now necessary to explain shortly, in order to 
render the diaries clear, something further as to the 
regions actually traversed, viz., the Outer Hills and 
Middle Mountains of Jammdn; the mountains surround¬ 
ing Kashmir, especially those enclosing the south side 
of it crossed by the Pir Pantsal and Banihal Passes: 
and lastly, the Valley itself. 
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On entering the Mahdrdjd’s territories the traveller 
is still in the plains of the Fanjab, and the country has 
all the appearance of the submontane tracts of the 
Western Himalayas; duU and bare when the crops are 
off the ground, hard and dried up in the summer heats, 
bright and agreeable during the spring and autumn 
harvest seasons, verdant in the.rains, and dotted over with 
villages and the scrubby foliage of the Panjab, In the 
spring the air is clear, and the views of the great 
mountains distinct and far-reaching. This plain tract of 
Jammdn is called Kandi, or the Edging, by the natives, 
for B^nan-i-Soh, is-of course* a Persiaoked 

expression; and that between the Outer Hills and the 
Middle Mountains far excellence Pahar, or the Hills. 
The Outer Hills form really part of what are called else¬ 
where the Siwaliks—^that long chain of low hills run¬ 
ning for l^SOO milea along the foot of the great Himala¬ 
yas. Their width here varies from 14 to 36 miles. 

The Kandi. tract, though closer to the hills is drier 
than the submontane districts further distant, a condi¬ 
tion chiefly due to the presence of many and deep ravines 
drained by flood streams from the mountains, and a 
light soil, which causes an entire absence of that swampy 
fringe well-known in the Eastern Himalayas as the 
Tarai. The surface is on the ^hole arid, and the yield 
of the crops uncertain; but much jungle grass or hhar 
hs found. The rivers traversing that part of it which 
now concerns us are the Tavi, the Chindb, and the 
Mfndwar Tavi. The Tavi rises at the back of the Outer 
Hills, and after a course of. 80 miles, liable to severe 
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and sadden floods, flows past Jamnaun Town on the 
outermost hill of the range, and soon afterwards joins 
the Chinab. The Minawar Tavi rises similarly in the 
Batan Pantsal range behind Eajauri, and after passing 
Minawar runs into the Chinab, not far below its sister 
of the left bank. The Chinab, by the time it debouches 
on the plains at Akniir is already a mighty river, break¬ 
ing into several channels, which create a fertile area in 
its immediate neighbourhood; but the country be¬ 
tween Bhimbar and Minawar is rather drier than 
that more to the east, Bhimbar itself being on a plain 
cut up in all directions by ravines such as those above 
described. 

To the east of the Chinab as far as the Eavi there 
runs aline of stony hills, reaching to 2,000 feet in gentle 
slopes, and covered with a low forest of acacias. This 
comes to an abrupt termination on its northern side, 
and then follows about as wild, stony and tangled a mass 
of bare sandstone hills and ravines as can well be ima¬ 
gined, and exceedingly rough to traverse. Passing these, 
a flat valley or dm about four miles wide is reached, 
the northern side of which is bounded by the outer 
range of the Middle Mountains. To the west of the 
Chinab, the country bears something of the same char¬ 
acteristics, till the traveller is past the Minawar lavi, 
when in the neighbourhood of Bhimbar, and between it 
and Naushahra, are several lines of bold parallel ridges, 
commonly between 3,000 and 4,000 feet high, and 
divided by narrow and broken-hollows. 

In this region the climate is much that of the 
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Northern Panjab; hot in April to June, then wet till 
September, and cold for the rest of the year; hut the 
night temperature is somewhat lower in the hot weather 
than is the case in the Panjab plains generalljc. The un¬ 
healthy season is during the months after the cessation, 
or partial cessation, of the rains, i.e., August, September 
and October, when much fever prevails of a severer type 
than that which is apt to break out below at the same 
season. The vegetation is of the usual Panjab type, 
with acacia and her {zizypha jujuba) forest, and a good 
deal of euphorbia scrub in the further hills; and also trees 
of the banyan, mango, bamboo, and phoenix palm, 
and along the streams oleander bushes. Between 
3,000 and 4,000 feet, there is a good deal of the pinus 
lovgifolia, the well-known chil pine. The Spring crops are 
wheat and barley; and in the Autumn are harvested 
maize, millet and rice. Plantains and sugar cane are 
also grown. 

A line run roughly through Basoli, Eamnagar, Itiasi 
and Eajauri, and thence through Punchh to Muzaffarabad, 
will give the southern boundaries of the Middle Moun¬ 
tain region, which extends northwards from this to the 
lofty ranges, including thus the tracts of Bliadrawah and 
Kishtwar, and. having as its northern boundary the 
Pantsal mountains. This region varies from 40 miles 
in width north of Basoli to as little as 10 miles at 
Eajauri, and consists of a mass of mountains, split up in 
all directions by ravines and narrow valleys, and desti¬ 
tute of flat spaces. The mountains range up to as high 
as 12,000 feet in peaks, and the average valley level is 
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4,000 feet. The vegetation is therefore temperate in its 
character, and the forest consists of Himalayan oak, 
spruce, silver fir and deodar cedar. The cultivation, 
which is everywhere carried on where possible, is depend¬ 
ent chiefly on the level above the sea. The usual double 
harvests of India are, however, only obtainable in the 
lowest valleys, and the land has generally to be 
reserved for one harvest in each year, though as usual 
wheat and barley are cut in the Spring, and maize and 
millet in the Autumn. Snow falls everywhere, melting 
as it falls in the valleys, but h ing on the hill slopes for 
as long as five months in the higher parts. 

In order to understand how the wide depression of 
the Kashmir Valley is surrounded by lofty ranges, and 
the relation of these to each other, it is necessary to 
somewhat closely follow the map, and the best way to 
view the question generally is to treat the valley and its 
surroundings as the catchment area of the Jhelam and 
its tributaries. Commencing then from the north¬ 
west corner at the magnificent pile of Nanga Parbat, 
and following the watersheds, / e, the ranges which 
divide the streams falling into tlie Indus from those 
joining the Jhelam, eastwards towards lilel and biiru, 
we reach Kun Kun, the lofty south-east boundary of 
what we may call the main chain. I he tortuous line 
thus followed can be easily traced by the colours dill'er- 
entiating Kashmir Proper from the Outlying Provinces. 
From this main chain there trends to the north and w'est 
from near Sdnamarg a clearly defined and lesser, though 
still splendid, range of mountains, including Harmukh, 
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17,000 feet, which form the actual north-west boun¬ 
dary of the Valley as far round as Baramdla, and separates 
the basin of the Jbelam from that of its tributary the 
Kishnganga. Again, somewhat to the east of Sdnamarg 
there trends from the main chain southwards as far as 
the Bdnihal Pass another clearly defined range, which 
then turns sharply to the west, again as far as Baramula. 
This line can also be easily followed by the colours separ¬ 
ating the Kashmir from the Jammdn Territories; and be¬ 
yond Banihdl, i.e., all along its southern stretch, it is 
called the Pir Pantsal Bange. Its geographical duty is to 
divide the basins of the Jhelam and the Chindb, though 
btrictly speaking the drainage of the Punchh Eiver 
belongs to the Jhelam system, and so the true watershed 
between the Jhelam and the Chinab stops short at the 
Pir Pantsdl Pass ; and westward of that point the 
bounding mountains of Kashmir divide the basins of the 
Jhdlam and the Piinchh. Having so far endeavoured to 
lead the reader through the salient points in the mazes 
of these mountains, it is Sufficient to add here, that along 
the Bhimbax route the traveller is traversing the tribu¬ 
taries of the Chinab until he reaches Bahramgul, and 
along the Banihal route until he has actually crossed 
the pass of that name. 

These mighty walls of the Vale of Kashmir are pierced 
by a great gap formed by the Jhelam at Baramdla, 
and are rendered passable by several low points or passes. 
.These last are especially numerous in the Pir Pantsdl 
Bange, varying in height from 14,000 to 8,000 ft.; and 
among them, those that now concern us are the Bdnihdl 
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(9,200 ft.) and the Pir Pants^ itself (11,400 ft.). 
Throughout this range, too, are innumerable lakes of 
all sizes, the largest being that in the Brahma Sakai 
Mountain,' which is over two miles long by three-quar¬ 
ters of a mile wide; and the most famous that of V^rnag 
at the Kashmir foot of the Banihal Pass. It may be 
here noted that in this connection nag in Kashmir often 
means merely “ tarn ” or “ pool,” from the tutelary deity 
of such places; and that pn means “ pass,” from the fact 
that in days gone by, some ptr or ascetic took up his 
abode in one as long as it was open, and helped the pass¬ 
ing traveller. It may be further noted that nag is a 
Hindu term, and> jofr a Muhammadan one. The tarns 
are also often called sar, which is merely the modern 
form of a Sanskrit word meaning “ lake,” and there 
seems to be little doubt as to their being formed by the 
action of former glaciers.- 

If we follow the main chain, starting from Nanga 
Parbat to beyond Nun Kun, south-eastwards as far as the 
Bara Lacha Pass, we find ourselves in the mountains 
dividing the tributaries of the Chinab from those of 
the Indus, and that the general run of the system is 
north-west and south-east; and we have already seen 
that the mountains immediately surrounding the Valley 
of Kashmir are mighty spurs jutting out from the main 
chain. The valley, then, is really nothing more than a 
depression, though a wide one, in the system, and fol¬ 
lows its general direction. It is, in fact, an oval, with 
its long diameter running north-west and south-east 
for 84 miles along the flat, while its flat width varies 
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from 20 to 25 miles. In appearance, howerer, it is 
much larger, as the view, of course, includes -the sum¬ 
mits of the encircling mountains, which are 118 miles 
apart at the long diameter, and from 75 to 40 miles at 
the shorter ones. 

The vale itself has a double conformation, caused, 
firstly, by the alluvium of the Jhelam River (called by 
natives the Behat or Vehat, and pedantically by the 
pandits, Vitastd, from its old Sanskrit name Vitasta), 
and, secondly, by the plateaux arising from older alluvial 
or lacustrine deposits, called locally karewas. Its 
average level is 6,000 ft., i.e., it varies from 5,200 in 
the lowest part of the alluvial plain, to 7,000 ft. in the 
highest plateaux. The alluvial plain, which bears the 
usual characteristics of such formations, lies on the banks 
of the Jhelam, along the northern side of the valley 
from Islamabad to the Walar Lake, and is some 50 
miles long and from two to fifteen wide. Much of this 
plain is covered permanently with water, forming shal¬ 
low and weedy lakes—of which the Walar is the largest, 
being ten miles long by six wide—and much more of 
it is marsh land, dry in winter when the river is low. 

The flatness of the alluvial part of the valley makes 
the Jhelam a sluggish river from Islamdbdd to Bara- 
miila, a distance of 120 miles, and easily navigable by 
boats of all sizes, rendering travelling pleasant and com¬ 
fortable. When low it is considerably below its banks, 
but, as it continually overtops them at the season of 
melting snow, they have been artificially raised. This, 
however, has not hitherto been done with such thorough- 
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ness as to prevent frequent floods. Besides tUe great 
river itself, there is a multitude of waterways through 
Srinagar formed by canals, the description of which pro¬ 
perly belongs to that of the City itself; but outside it 
is the important Xaru Canal from Shadipur on the 
Jhelam to Sopiir, made to avoid the Walar Lake, and 
having a commonly used branch southwards to Patan. 

The lakes worthy of mention here are the Walar, 
the Dal, and the Manas Bal, all in the course of the 
Jhelam. The Walar is in the north-west corner of 
the valley, and is formed merely by the waters of the 
Jhelam overflowing into the depression situated there. 
It is bounded, therefore, by mountains on three sides, 
and resolves itself into a swamp where the river enters 
it, to be lost for a while in its waters and to reappear again 
at its south-west corner. This lake is nowhere more 
than 14 ft. deep; but it is subject to violent storms, 
which are the terror of the Kashmiri boatmen. The 
Dal is the lake of Srinagar City, with an average depth 
of 10 ft., shut off from the Jhelam by artificial banks, 
and saved from floods by ingenious, though primitive 
gates, so made in the passage left for navigation as to 
open towards the river. The Manas Bal is a much 
frequented lake near the Walar on the right bank of 
the Jhelam, with which it is connected by a channel. 
It is about three miles long and a mile wide, and its 
depth is about 50 ft., though locally reputed to be 
fabulous. 

The upland parts of the Kashmir Valley are called 
by the natives karewas, and are to be found to the 
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beyond the Jh^lam plain, thenoe from 
Sdpdf to Shupen along the foot of the Hr Fantsil mono* 
taina, to a width of 8 to 16 miles into the valley, and 
Iben in the side valleys beyond the Jb^lam to the east 
and north-east They are of two kinds, the flat-topped 
and the sloping, and are separated by deep ravines 
varying from 160 to 300 ft. in depth, sometimes being 
thns made to stand ont alone in the midst of low ground. 
Their soil is mostly loam, and their drainage complete, 
so they we apt to be arid, but if irrigated they are very 
productive. 

The elevation of the valley renders the dimate temr 
perate, especially in comparison with the plains of 
India. The spring is cold and showery, the summer 
warm and fine, the winter damp and foggy. The 
marshy ground about Srinagar is apt to bring on fevers 
in July and August; but they can be escaped by moving 
a few miles to h^her ground, mid in the same mannez 
the fogs of winter can be avoided by a move into the 
higher parts. There is no regular double harvest as in 
India, ^ongh it is practicable in parts to reap barley 
in spring, or rather summer, and then rape, maize, or 
tnilM in the autumn. The cultivation of wheat and 
rice, however, predudes a second harvest; the latter is 
the great crop in Kashmir, but the former is not of a 
good quality. 

Bnides the gnuns grown for food there is much to 
the observer in the general vegetation of 
jll^Mdtnrir, especially in the matter of forest and fruit-trees. 
Hie deodar, or HimtSi^m cedar, the pine (both lon^/oUa 
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and excdoa), and the yew, all abound, and are most valu¬ 
able forest trees; the elm, too, and the sandal wood ap¬ 
pear to be common. The cypress, the plane or chundr, are 
abundant and luxuriant, though exotic; while the poplar 
flourishes.everywhere, and to these must be added a wild 
chestnut, the mountain oak, two varieties of willow, the 
maple, red and white hawthorn, the birch, the spruce, the 
juniper, and the rhododendron, all flourishing at the 
elevations suitable to each. As to fruit-trees, they are 
exceptionally numerous, apples and pears of many kinds, 
peaches, apricots, plums, almonds, pomegranates, mul¬ 
berries, walnuts, hazels, vines and cherries. Then there 
are strawberries, raspberries and currants. Vegetables, 
too, of all sorts are grown in any quantity; potatoes, 
cauliflowers, carrots, rhubarb, beetroot, turnips, onions, 
endive, and so on; cucumbers, also, and melons and the 
water caltrop, or singhard nut, in the peculiar floating 
gardens of the Dal Lake. In addition to all this, 
Kashmir is a veritable land of flowers, wild and culti¬ 
vated, both on land and on water; roses, iris, and saflron 
in enormous quantities, and the splendid lotus of the 
waters about Srinagar. 

No account of Kashmir would be iirany way adequate 
without a more or less detailed reference to its chief 
feature, the City of Srinagar—the Kashmir of the 
Muhammadans during their rule, who, as usual, would 
have nothing to say to former Hindu names. It is not 
only the most important place in the Valley, but as we 
have seen above, it actually swallows up one-fourth of 
the entire population. It lies along the Jhelam, ex- 
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tending for about three miles on either bank, and ahont 
half a mile inland; hut it is surrounded by swamps, and 
hnilt on gronnd more or less artificially raised above 
their level. In this way it is a lacustrine city, streets 
and thoroughfares being of minor importance^ and the 
main arteries of traffic being firstly the river, and secondly 
the canals and lakes or swamps. The houses are not 
exactly built in blocks and lines, bat independently of 
each other, and are combined wood and brick structures 
on a firm and solid stone foundation higher than the 
flood line. The public buildings are of the usual Indian 
type; mosques and temples, palaces and forts. 

A good deal will be said about the City and its 
appearance further on, and it will therefore be suflBcient 
here to point out its main features, so that the reader 
may not in any way be puzzled by the references and 
statements in the journals. The most remarkable 
objects in Srinagar are the River Jhelam and the 
canals that intersect it in every direction. The Jhelam 
makes one long bend through the City, and during its 
course there is confined within, for it, a narrow channel 
only 80 yards across, by an embankment of limestone 
blocks, now in considerable want of repair, broken by 
numMous stairs or ghats, and topped with buildings. 
The river is thus deeper and swifter in the City than 
anywhere else in the Valley. Of the canals the chief are 
the Eatha Kul on the left, and the Tsonta Eul, the 
Nahari M&r, and the Bainawdri on the right bank of the 
river. The Eatha Eul leaves the Jhelam under the 
walls of the Sherg^hi Fori, and after a while bifurcates. 
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the western branch entering the DMganga River just be¬ 
fore its junction with the Jhflam, and the eastern braijch 
returning to the great river itself. In the flood season 
it is navigable by the largest boats; but for the rest of 
the year it consists merely of a series of stagnant pools. 
The Tsonta Kul leaves the Jh^lam opposite the Sher- 
garhi, and reaches the Dal Lake in a mile and a half. 
A branch called the Sdnawar canal joins it to the Jhelam 
higher up to the east of Han Singh’s Garden. The 
Rainawari canal, or rather network of water channels, 
starts from the Watergate at the Dal Lake end of 
the Sdnawar canal and runs northwards to the Hari 
Parbat, through walls, meadows, and lotus swamps. 
But the grand canal of Srinagar is the Nahari Mar, 
which with its many branches is rather difficult to 
follow. It may be said to start from the south-west 
corner of the Dal Lake, flowing thence to the Dilavvar 
Khan Bagh, formerly set apart for the residence of 
Europeans, and onwards in a winding manner past the 
Sraf Kadal to the Nao Kadal. It has two main 
branches, the Shihilting canal flowing westwards near 
its commencement across theBrari Nambal, and joining 
it again towards the Sraf Kadal; and another flowing 
northwards near its termination with the Anchar Lake, 
and joining the Jhelam miles away near the junction of 
the Sindh River. 

The Bridges of Srinagar are very numerous, and, as 
they are the principal landmarks of the City, it is as 
well to enumerate the chief ones here. Beginning then 
in every case up stream, and premising that the suffix 

u 
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kadal —a particular form of bridge, as will be seen 
farther on—is added colloquially to each name, they 
are as follows:—over the Jhelam, the Amiri, Hubba, 
Patteh, Zaina, Haili, Naya, and Saffa; over the Katha 
Kul, the Tainki, Darash, Chutsa, Kanhayya, Bozagar, 
and Watal; over the Tsonta Kul, the Gao; over the 
Eainawari, the Naidyar; over the Nahari Mar, the 
Naopura, Naid, Bhuri, Srdf, Kadi, Bazawar, Khwadar, 
Gdo, Duma, Pucha. All these bridges are of the same 
type, excepting those over the Nahari Mar, which, the 
Gao and Diima kadals excepted, consist of single 
pointed masonry arches, and appear to be very ancient. 

Perhaps the features of Srinagar which first catch 
the traveller’s eye are its avenues of poplars. The chief 
of these is that known as the Poplar Avenue excellence, 
which starts near the Amiri Kadal on the right bank 
of the Jhelam, and extends for a mile and more to the 
Sonawar Canal, at the foot of the Takht-i-Sulaiman. 
Another celebrated avenue commences at the same bridge 
on the left bank of the river, and runs southwards for 
seven miles along the road to Shupen. A third runs 
southwards from the Sh^rgarhi to a bridge over the 
Dudganga. 

Srinagar is protected, or supposed to be protected, b}" 
two fortresses; Shergarhi to the south, and Hari Parbat 
to the north. The Shergarhi is a rectangular enclosure 
about 400 yards long by 200 broad, between the rivers 
Jhelam and Dddganga. It is surrounded by double 
loopholed stone walls, connected by numerous bastions 
on its three land sides, and on the river, i.e. the Jhelam, 
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side, it is defended by a high wall surrounded by public 
buildings and dwellings. Inside, the fort contains a 
long hdzdr, many residences and Grovernment offices and 
store houses, a hall of audience, a treasury, and a royal 
palace with a temple attached. The Hari Parbat is a 
hill dominating the northern end of the City, and rising 
250 feet above the valley level. This hill is surrounded 
by a massive bastioned wall some three miles long, con¬ 
structed by the Emperor Akbar in 1597. The fort itself 
is on the top of the hill, and is reached by a broad easy 
road from the north. Its form ibllows the outline 
of the crest, and its- walls are of massive and lofty stone 
work. Within are barracks and arrangements for a 
small garrison only, and without, and between it and 
tlie outer wall, are several suburbs and walled enclosures. 
At the northern end of the fort is a separate square 
building named Shuja’ul-Mulk’s tower, after the ill- 
fated ruler of Afghanistan. 

The ])lot of ground on the right bank of the Jhelam, 
betw'een the Tsdnta Kul and its branch, the Sonawar 
canal, has been reserved for Europeans. It is an open 
grassy plain a mile and a lialf long by a mile broad, 
intersected by the Poplar Avenue, and divided into 
bdcjliH or gardens, containing bungalows, all belonging 
to the Maharaja. Tliese are the Munshi, Hari Singh, 
Gurmukh Singh, Tara Singh, and Shekh Baghs, whicli 
last is the residence of the British Political Agent. 
These spots arc therefore those best known to visitors; 
and to them may be added tlie Earn Munshi Bagh, a 
mile or so higher up the river, the island opposite the 

u 2 
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Hari Singh Bigh, and Barn’s Ohhdnni, a mile 
helow the City, as favourite camping grounds. 

The Public Buildings of Srinagar, besides those in the 
^ forts already mentioned, are few, and more peculiar than 
beautiful. They are all mosques—some of stone, and 
some of wood on stone foundations—and are the Jama’ 
Maqid, built by the Emperor Sbdh Jahdn; the 
celebrated and remarkable mosque of Shah Hamadan, the 
local name of the great Sayyid 'All Hamadani, who fled 
to Kashmir from the persecutions of Amir Taimur 
(Tamerlane) in 1380, and who with his son Mir Muham¬ 
mad Hamadani had as much to do with the fixing the 
religion of the Valley as any personage in its history; the 
’Ala Masjid outside the city to the north-west, and 
dated 1471; the Bulbul Lankar on the Jhelam in honour 
of Bulbul Shdh, the local saint who is said to have 
introduced Muhammadanism into Kashmir; the Battan 
Shdh Masjid, an old stone building also on the Jhelam, 
and the Mungri Masjid to the west of the city. There 
are also the ruins of a beautiful mosque built by Mulla 
Shdh, the pastor of the unfortunate Dara Shikoh, the 
elder brother and rival of the Emperor Aurangzeb; the 
disused Pathar Masjid erected by Niir Jahdn; and the 
shrine of Thagi Bdba on the Katha Kul. Of antiquities 
Srinagar can boast but few, the iconoclastic zeal of the 
earlier Muhammadan rulers having caused these to disap¬ 
pear to a great extent; indeed the chief signs of the old 
Hindii occupation are the many sculpture stones worked 
into the river and canal embankments, and the stone 
foundations of the modem wooden buildings. There is. 
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Zainu’l-’dbidin (1423-1474), which also contains an 
inscription by Mirza Haidar Daghl4t, the general and 
relative of the Emperor Humdydn, who made himself 
master of Kashmir from 1540 to 1551. But the really 
ancient Hindu site in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Srinagar is on the summit of the well-known hill called 
the Takht-i-Sulaiman, from whence is to be obtained the 
magnificent panoramic view so carefully detailed in the 
journals. Here there is a comparatively modern temple, 
containing a lingo, or phallic emblem, and constructed on 
a very old plinth. Besides this, there are about three 
miles above Srinagar, on the right bank of the Jhelam, 
the ruins of Pandrenthan, a city of the old rulers ol 
Kashmir, containing the remains of a very celebrated 
temple, also described in the journals. 

Srinagar is more or less surrounded by lakes and 
morasses. These are, on the left bank of the Jhelam, 
the Vatnar and the Nagat Nambal along the highroad 
to Shdpen, and the Brimman stretching away to the 
shores of the Walar Lake; and on the right bank the 
Anchar to the north-west of the town, and the series 
of swamps and lakes called the Dal, or Srinagar, Lake. 
This last, with its surroundings, is one ot the chief 
delights of Kashmir. It is five miles long by two broad, 
generally shallow, inclined to be marshy, and partly 
covered by the floating gardens peculiar to it, and the 
leaves of the lotus and other aquatic plants, interspersed 
with plots of partially and wholly reclaimed meadow 
and garden land; but of clear water and exquisitely situ¬ 
ated in an amphitheatre of mountains. It is divided 
into several distinct parts, whose names it is always as 
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well to bear in mind, when talking of it. Commencing 
from the south-east corner, these are the Gugribal, 
the Biid Dal, and the Astawol; then westwards the 
Sudarkan, the Dal Kotwal and Diidar Pokhar, which 
last is a district of sedge, weeds and swampy land. 
Nearer to the City itself, and within the canal region, 
is the Bran Nambal. The lake is crossed by a narrow 
path running along a raised causeway, called the Silttu, 
or Siiti Chaudhari, and contains two artificial islands, 
the Sona Lank in the Biid Dal and the Eupa Lank, or 
Isle of Chunars, in the Astawol. This last is famous 
for having contained a black marble inscribed tablet, 
placed there by three well known European travellers, 
and as it has now disappeared and is fast becoming 
forgotten, it may not be out of place to give the text 
of the inscription here, especially as it brings vividly' 
before the mind the fact that only fifty years ago the 
now oft visited Kashmir Valley was practically an in¬ 
accessible land:— 

THKEB TBAYELLEES, 

Baeon GAEL VON HUGEL feom Jammun, 

JOHN HENDEESON from Ladakh, 

GODFEEY THOMAS VIGNE from Skaedu, 

WHO MET IN SEINAGAE ON THE IStH NQTEMllEE, 1835, 

HAVE CAUSED THE NAMES OF THOSE ECEOPEAN TEATELLEES WHO PEE- 
TIOUSLT VISITED THE VALE OF KASHMIR, TO BE HEEEUKDEB 
ENGRAVED:— 

BEENIEE, 1663, 

FOEBTEB, 1786, 

MOOECfeOFT, TKEBECK and GUTHEIE, 1823, 
JACQUEMONT, 1831, 

WOLFF, 1832. 

or XHX8I, THEIB ONIT UVED TO EEl’OEN TO THEIE NATIVE COUNTET. 
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At the foot of the hills surrounding the Bal, and in 
other places about it, are situated many gardens and struc¬ 
tures, mostly dating from the Imperial Mughal times. 
Of these it will be sufficient to mention here those that 
concern us in this volume : the Slialniar and the hJisluit 
Oardens, the Pari Mahal, the Ohashma Shahi, and the 
Hazrat Bal. 

Before closing this general description of Kashmir 
and its people, a short rei’crencc must be made to one 
or two special points. 

Among these the boats on the canals and the Jhelam 
deserve mention as being one ol' the chief means of 
conveyance in Kashmir. They are all built of deodar 
(cedai-) wood, and are peculiar in having no sails. They 
may be divided into State, passenger, and cargo boats. 
Belonging to the first category are the hunyla, called 
also chihhwdr and/r/nz/ee, and the pxrinda, both reserved 
for persons of consequence. The banylu is a large State 
vessel with a house amidships, and purlndii, a light 
fast boat, with a canopied platform in the fore part. 
Of the passenger class are the a'/mTw/, a fast “si.x-manned 
wheiTy, fitted with comfortable cushions, the hmdiiki 
shikari, a small swift punt for wild fowl shooting on the 
lakes, and the diinga. This last is used by the Kasii- 
miris as a cai’go and dwelling boat, and by the English 
as a commodious travelling conveyance, because it sup¬ 
ports a convenient house made of matting. The regu¬ 
lar cargo boats are the baht, a heavy cumbersome barge 
with a house in the stem, and the klmh, a very large 
boat without cover or awning. 
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The bridges of ^Kashmir are also, as will have been 
already perceived, a matter of some importance, and 
they are of various kinds. First comes the hadal proper, 
of which there are thirteen over the Jhelam, seven being 
in Srinagar itself. The construction and appearance of 
this bridge are very peculiar and worthy of a short de¬ 
scription here. A foundation of deodar piles is first 
made in the river bed, and on this logs of the same wood 
25 ft. long and 2 to 3 ft. in girth, are laid 2 ft. apart in 
layers at right angles to each other. In this way a 
large open pier 25 ft. square is formed, and raised to a 
height of 25 to 30 ft. These piers are built about 90 ft. 
apart and spanned by long undressed deodar timbers 
covered over by a double row of small transverse logs, 
closely packed and then plastered with earth. As a 
protection to the piers, abutments of stones and piles 
running to a point are constructed on their upstream 
sides. There are also bridges of a single span, called in 
Kashmir kadala, but elsewhere in these hills aunghda, 
which are thus constructed. On either side the stream 
strong abutments of rubble and timber are made, and 
into these are firmly inserted, in successively projecting 
tiers, stout poles, increasing in' length as the tiers rise 
upwards, the opposite sides being firmly connected by 
two or three stout and long trees, on which are placed 
a pathway and a handrail. Such a bridge is sometimes 
of considerable span. Then there are two kinds of rope 
suspension brfdges, often of great length, called respec¬ 
tively the chikd and the jk6ld. The chikd consists 
simply of a stout cable, formed of six or eight ropes of 
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hemp, or of willow and birch twigs, loosely twined 
together, and swung from rude piers on either side the 
stream, along which is hauled a large wooden ring by 
means of a rope. From this ring is suspended a loop, 
in which the passenger seats himself. The process of 
being pulled across is a tedious one, but though it looks 
dangerous it is safe enough. The jUola is similarly 
formed of a cable and rope swung across a stream, but 
the former is used as a footpath and the latter as a 
handrail. Crossing a mountain stream by the jhold is 
more nervous work than by the ddkd, as these bridges 
are apt to swing considerably with the traveller’s weight, 
and violently in a high wind. Besides these there are 
the tangan, formed by two side timbers, on which are 
laid brushwood and earth kept down by large stones, 
and the kdnal, which is merely a tree trunk or plank 
thrown across a stream. 

A word or two is necessary as to the routes between 
Kashmir and the plains of India, as there are, or cer¬ 
tainly were at the time the journeys were undertaken, 
important restrictions as to choice. There are seven 
main routes over the mountain passes into Kashmir, of 
which only four were then open to European travellers, 
because of the heavy demand on transport required by 
them. The natives of India, except those of the highest 
rank, travel very lightly, and with no impedimenta to 
speak of; whereas the European requires stores, tents, 
and much baggage for himself and his numerous fol¬ 
lowers ; and in a land where men’s backs are the prin¬ 
cipal vehicles for all articles requiring carriage, and the 
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number of persons available for the purpose very limited, 
the inevitable requisitions would soon prove a burden 
beyond endurance. Hence the restrictions imposed. 

The seven routes are: (1) That by the Banihal Ps^ss 
from Jammiin, which is the chief commercial route, as it 
leads to the great emporuim of Amritsar. It is a rough 
road, practicable with difficulty for horses, and the 
carriage is done by men and pack bullocks. (2) That 
via Bddil from Jammdn, impassable for horses, and 
practicable only for men as beasts of burden. (3) The 
celebrated Mughal route from Bhimbar over the Pir 
Pantsal Pass, which can be ridden over, and so is still in 
much request, especially by Europeans. (4) That from 
Bhimbar via Eajauri and Puuchh over the Haji Pass, 
traversing lower ground than the Pir Pantsal route, and 
so open longer. (5) The route from Jhelam, which is 
rough and therefore unpopular. (6) The Murree 
(Marhi) and Baramiila route, not much used commer¬ 
cially, but along an easy rideable road greatly esteemed 
by Europeans. (7) That from Abbotabad via Muzaf- 
farabad to Baramiila, an easy road, free from snow nearly 
all the year round. Of these the first two are closed to 
Europeans for the reasons above given, and the value of 
the descriptions of the journeys in the succeeding pages 
is enhanced by the fact that the unfrequented Banihal 
route is three times described, and twice by unusual 
detours. The Bhimbar route, too, though followed once, 
was not strictly adhered to, and so a part of the country 
is described that is not commonly traversed. 

Allusions are more than once made in the jounfalsto the 
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manufactures of Kashmir, and these must accordingly be 
shortly noticed. They are not numerous, but in one or 
two cases of some importance. Thus the shawl-weaving, 
■paper and papier mdche making are of universal celebrity, 
and to these must be added homespun woollen cloths 
and blankets, raw silk, leather, soap, and goods of stone, 
gold and silver, copper, iron, steel and wood. 

The manufacture of Kashmir shawls has often been 
exhaustively explained, and though its details are most 
interesting, a very brief account must suffice here. The 
shawls are of two descriptions, loom-made and hand¬ 
made, and each varietj'^ employs a separate class of 
makers. The loom-made shawls are produced by kdr- 
Jchdnddrs or manufacturers, buying the spun thread from 
the dealers, dying it under their own superintendence, 
and distributing it to weavers {sfidlbd/s), who work under 
overseers or ustdds. In the hand-work .system the 
ground cloth (jMsImma') is made by workmen {sddabdfs), 
who procure their materials themselves, and then hand 
over the manufactured article to rafdgars, or fine drawers, 
to work in the coloured threads. The preparation aud 
construction of the patterns is intricate and peculiar. 
The pattern is first drawn on paper, and from the 
picture the gandanwdl, or foreman, dictates it to a short¬ 
hand writer {kitdbwdld), who takes it down in a species 
of stenography possessing a special interest of its own, 
and from this written document the pattern is woven by 
the working weavers. When the shawl is so far completed 
that its value can be estimated, it gets thoroughly into 
the grip of the tax-gatherer; indeed, throughout every 
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haa rendered the workmen connected with this 
raaBofactnre so wretched, tJioogh their work is of sur- 
paasing excellence wad their skill unrivalled. The shawl 
being the sport-legitimate and illegitimate —of a host 
of officials, it is obvious that the office of Diwan, or 
Superintendent, of the Shawl Department at Srinagar, is 
one of great pecuniary value and of no small importance. 
At the time of the first visit referred to in this volume, 
the well-known Kfija Kak was still (/tm// of shawls. 
He died in ISCC, and was succeeded by Bliiil Raja, son 
of Partab Shah, anotlier very prominent Kashmiri, but 
he had to be removed for incompetence or perhaps worse, 
and was succeeded by Pandit Bliadari Nath. The 
materials from which the shawls are manufactured is the 
paaham or wool of the shawl-goat, an animal apparently 
peculiar to the Himalayas, and the Karakoram Moun¬ 
tains. 

Kashmir paper is valued by the natives of India for 
its durability, and generally excellent quality. It is 
made of cotton rags and hemp pulp, whitened by slaked 
lime and snjji, an impure subcarbonate of soda. It is 
all hand-made, and the process is substantially that gone 
through in the production of what is universally known 
as “ country paper ” in India. • 

The papier mdche ware is familiar to all Europeans in 
appearance, and is produced by pulping and moulding 
coarse “ country paper,” and then painting and varnish¬ 
ing it. The vai'uisli is procured by boiling clear copal 
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The home-spun cloths or. pattaa are of numerous 
descriptions, but both these and the blankets are of a 
type common to the Himalayan districts generallj; sod 
the stone and metal goods are remarkable and 
vaked for the exquisite art lavished on the ornaments 
with which they are covered. 

Something must now be said as to the general civil 
and military administration and history of the hetero¬ 
geneous possessions of the Maharaja of Jammun and 
Kashmir 

For administrative purposes Jammun was, when the 
journeys under consideration were made, divided into 
seven districts, viz.:—Jammiin, Jasrota, Eamnagar, 
Udhampur, Eiasi, Minawar and Naushahra, modelled 
on the plan in vogue in the Panjab, and each under a 
district officer, assisted by a general assistant or tidii, 
and three or four sub-divisional officers. To these 
districts must be added Punchh, which was a separate 
Government under a Eaja, a relative of the Maharaja, 
and dependent on him, but nevertheless left very much 
to his own devices. Kashmir was under a governor 
appointed by the Maharaja, and was divided into six 
districts, viz.:—Kamraj, Patan, Srinagar, Shupen, Is- 
lamabad or Anat Niig, and Muzaffarabad, administered 
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moch as above. Lastly, there were separate 
Oovemors respectively for Laddhh, Baltistdn, and Qilgit, 
«ach province having its own special rales of Govern- 
ment made to suit its peculiar circumstances^ Here the 
Governors were left much to themselves, and allowed 
considerable latitude and independent power, the whole 
form of administration being necessarily primitive, 

rough, and ready. 

The Maharijd took a considerable share daily in the 
judicial, and what may be called the “ personal admin¬ 
istration of his territories, hearing prayers of all Hnds 
from all classes of the people, and being the final judge 
in such civil and criminal cases as his subjects by peti¬ 
tion brought to his notice. In this work he was aided 
by his eldest son and heir, and spent a large part of every 
day in it. On the whole the system of Government was 
excellently devised, but it was unhappily more than 
indifferently carried out by the agency employed. 
Oppression was unquestionably rampant and taxation 
excessive. The country was, however, fortunate in 
possessing at the time a wise and judicious Minister 
in the person of IKwan Kirpd Kam. In 1860, this 
eminent administrator introduced many and important 
reforms into the Government ofthe Jammdn districts, 
by abolishing the collection of revenue in kind, and 
substituting fixed cash payments, making an assessment 
fevourable to the cultivators, doing away with the 
pesentation of nazan or customary gifts to the rulers, 
wjd'i^ppmnting men of substance and standing to the 
posts in the collection of revenue. The effect of aU this 
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was the payment of arrears of taxation, enhancement 
of Government receipts, and a general increase of agri- 
cnltnral prosperity. In 1861 similar reforms were 
commenced in Kashmir by the appointment of respect- 
able revenue collectors, and in 1868 a reasonable land 
assessment was taken in hand, though the dues were 
still collected in kind, Kirpa Ram continued his life of 
useful reform till 1876, when on his death the writer of 
the journals, in a letter to Lord Lytton, said of him; 
“ I have just heard with much grief of the death of the 
Biwan Kirpa Ram of Jammun. He will be a great loss. 
He was among Hindus what the Salar Jang is among 
Muhammadans.” 

For the protection of his territories, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the public peace, the Maharaja kept up an army 
of about 20,000 men, divided into 2 Cavalry, 24 In¬ 
fantry, Line, and Irregular Regiments, 16 Batteries, 
two of which were horsed, and a corps of Sappers and 
Miners. Each Infantry Regiment had small piece.s of 
artillery attached to it, called curiously, little wasps 
{sambura), Won cubs {sherbacIid),&nA tiger cubs {bdffhbachd). 
Its personel consisted almost entirely of Dogras, Bards, 
and Panjabis, both Hindu and Musalman ; Kashmiris, 
Baltis, and Ladtikhis being practically absent from it. 
The army, excepting the artillery was, for a native force, 
fairly equipped and efficient, copying, after a fashion, 
the British drill and dress ; and it was well paid, which 
is certainly not the rule in a native State. The cavalry 
was chiefly employed as an escort to the Maharaja, and 
the infantry in collecting revenue! The troops generally 
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were stationed all over the country ia detachments, 
garrisoning the innumerable forts. The Baja of Piinchh 
had besides a small force of his own, consisting of one 
battery, 1,200 infantry and a reserve of pensioners. 
As a whole, the Maharaja’s array was apt to be a source 
of private expense to his subjects, because the men dur¬ 
ing their frequent movements from place to place were 
accustomed to live at free quarters. 

The history of the varied territories of the Maha¬ 
raja of Jammiin and Kashmir is obscure and compli¬ 
cated, but it is necessary that the reader should be put 
in possession of the main facts, if he would compre¬ 
hend aright the many allusions to it in the journals. 
The first Maharaja, the celebrated Gulab Singh, of whom 
more presently, began by obtaining possession of Jam- 
mun proper, then Kishtwar and Basoli, then Ladaki> 
and Skardu; after which Eamnagar and Bhadrawah fell 
to him. Next he became ruler over Kashmir and its 
appanage Gilgit; and lastly, Eajauri, and, as a depen¬ 
dency, Punchh came under his sway. The tangled web 
of events that led to this consummation, it is now pro¬ 
posed briefly to unravel and make plain. 

The early history of the Jammfin districts, and indeed 
up to quite modern times, is much that of the Himdlayas 
generally, the whole country being split up into petty 
territories, hardly more than villages in size, ruled over 
by independent chiefs claiming Bajpiit descent, among 
whom a strong man, here and there, and now and then, 
obtained suzerainty over his neighbours. Much in this 
way Banjit D&) of Jammiib, a great name in these moun- 
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tains in the middle of the last century, rose to some¬ 
thing more than local eminence. On his death in 1780, 
the usual quarrel for the succession arose between his 
sons, which gave the Sikh notable, Mahan Singh, father 
of the great Eanjit Singh of the Panjab, the opportunity 
of turning Jammiin into a dependency. Eanjit Singh 
himself for many years after this carried on expeditions 
of conquest and plunder into the hills hereabouts, and 
in the course of these, the dispossessed family of Jammun 
in a j unior branch, again came to the front. Eanjit Deo's 
youngest brother, Surt Singh, through his second son, 
Zdrawar Singh, had three great-grandsons, all of whom 
occupied in their day a distinguished place in the his¬ 
tory of the Sikhs. These were Gulab Singh, Dhyan 
Singh, and Suchct Singh. The rise of the three brothers 
from humble positions about the Court of Eanjit Singh 
at Lahore, the prominent parts played by all of them 
during the troublous days of the brief Sikh monarchy 
of the Panjab, and the tragic end of the last two, are 
matters of general history; and what concerns us now 
is the acquisition by Gulab Singh of supreme power in 
the Western Himalayas. In 1818 Eanjit Singh con¬ 
ferred the Eaj of Jammun on Gulab Singh, that of 
Punchh on Dhyan Singh, and that of Eamnagar on 
Suchct Singh, as feofs, in return for war services rendered 
by them. Having thus achieved his ambition of be¬ 
coming a ruler in his native land. Gulab Singh set about 
settling the country and establishing himself firmly on 
the throne of his forefathers thus granted him. This he 
accomplished thoroughly, it is said, at the cost of much 
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cruelty, and by the free exercise of tbe unscrupulous 
guile for which he was famed. About 1833 he extended 
his power over Kishtwdr, then in the possession of a 
Muhammadanized Raja, Muhammad Tegh Singh, who 
had retained his Hindu title of Eajd, and mixed up a 
Hindd name with a Muhammadan ode in a fashion 
common to his class in the Western Himalayas. This 
chief was descended from a family of the usual hill 
Eajpiit type, which had become Muhammadan during 
the rule of the bigoted Emperor Aurangzdb in the 17th 
century, and lost his kingdom without a blow by allow¬ 
ing the crafty Gulab Singh to take advantage of a Court 
squabble. Basoli, too, which had passed into Sikh pos¬ 
session so long previously as 1783, seems to have come 
under the sway of Gulab Singh about this time. 

The next steps in the acquisition of territory were 
the conquests of Ladakh and Skardu. Up to about 
1600 A.D. Ladakh seems to have formed an integral part 
of Tibet, but from that time onwards to its conquest by 
the troops of Gulab Singh in 1834, it was governed by 
a dynasty of independent Buddhist princes, w’hose his¬ 
tory is that of war with vaiying fortunes with their 
neighbours, especially Kashmir and Skardd. In 1834 
the Jammdn Raja sent his henchman, Zorawar Singh, 
a KahWria Rajpdt, who earned for himself a lasting 
name in these hills, to take Ladakh for him. This he 
managed to do after two years’ campaigning, taking pos- 
sesaon of the little dependency of Radar belonging to 
the Chamba Rajd at the same time, so as to open com¬ 
munications with Jammdn via Kishtwar. This war 
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led directly to that which ended in the annexation of 
Skardu or Baltistan in 1840, forEaja Ahmad Shdh, the 
chief, had mixed himself up with the Ladakhis against 
the Dogras, and this eventually lost him his territories 
to the redoubtable Zorawar Singh. In the following 
year Zorawar Singh lost his own life, and with him died 
his prisoner Ahmad Shah, at Tirthapuri in the “ Holy 
Land ” of the Manasa-sarovara Lake during a foolish 
attempt at the conquest of Tibet. Two years after tliis, 
in 1843, on the death of his brother, Eaja Suchct Singli, 
without issue, Gulab Singh added Eamnagar to his 
dominions. In 1845, again, when Hira Singh, liis 
nephew, and son of Eiija Dbyan Singh, came to his end, 
Bhadrawah also fell to Gulab Singh. Hira Singh had 
obtained it as a dowry with his wife, the daughter of 
the Eiija of Chambii, whose predecessors had stolen it 
from its lawful owmers, an ancient family of Miyan 
Eajpiits in 1810. 

These events bring us to the consideration of the 
history of Kashmir and Gilgit, and an account of their 
annexation by the ever prosperous Jammiin Chief. The 
history of Kashmir proper goes back into the darkest 
and most difficult parts of even the invariably obscure 
ancient history of India. 

Up to the 14th century a.d., when the Muhammadans 
first appeared on the scene as rulers, the country was 
subject to a series of Buddhist and Hindu dynasties 
whose annals are purported to be related in the celebrated 
versified chronicle known as the Bajatarangim, and who 
occasionally became famous in regions outside. The.se 
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-..menb Hie eoQ^ractois of tlie reallj old remaine still so 
eei&nHm in ITa^hmlT at places like IsUmdbdd, Bijbihira, 
B&adrfoHiaD, t^e Takfait-i-Solaimin, and JE^tan. Bud* 
dhim a seems to have beep trioropbant op to Fa-Hian’s 
day, in the fifth century, and to have been upset by the 
TTiw dil conqueror and ruler Mihiraknla in the sixth. 
An<^er widely known name among the Hindii kings 
of those times is that of Lalitdditya, the reputed founder 
of the famous M£rtand temple near Isldmdbid, in the 
eighth <»ntury; but the bulk of the old Kashmiri kings 
were strictly local rulers, and we may now pass on 
directly to the rise of the Muhammadans to power in 
the person of Shdh Mir under the title of Shamsu’ddin 
in 1341. 

Among his successors are to be found the names of two 
rulers which are still household words throughout 
Kashmir, Sikandar Butshikan, i.e., the Iconoclast, 
whose title sufficiently indicates his deeds, and Zainu’l- 
*4bidin, to whom is attributed the bulk of the arts and 
industries, literature and architecture of modem Kash¬ 
mir. These were both 15th century heroes, but during 
the next hundred years the country seems to have been 
given over to faction fights between the weak successors 
of Zainu’l-’dbidin and the powerful tribes of the Chaks, 
•RAftM and Makris, of whom Kdji Chak and Abdi Bena 
were the most prominent leaders. It was during this 
- pmod that Mirzd Haidar DughMt, above mentioned, 
made himself master of Kashmir for ten years; and the 
end of it was that after a desultory straggle lasting for 
a long while, the local dynasty fell to the generals of the 
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Empnor Akbar ia 1687, after whidt time Kashmir 
became aa appanage of the Delhi tiirone. It now became 
a favoarite summer residence of the great Mughal 
Emperors, and the visits to it during the next hundred 
years of Akbar, Jah&ngir, Shdli Jahdn, and Aurangzeb 
are well-known episodes of history and romance. The 
Emperors deputed a long series of Governors to the 
Valley; and of these the best remembered is the able and 
magnificently extravagant ’Ali Mardan Khan, who, 
indeed, made for himself a lasting name in many other 
parts of India. 

In 1752 Kashmir again changed masters, and passed 
from the then feeble control of the Delhi Court into the 
powerful grasp of Ahmad Shah Abdali of Afghanistan, 
the arch disturber of the peace of India in his day; and 
for the next 67 years it was held for the Afghans by 
Governors more or less independent of their king. The 
next great hero of North Indian history to turn his 
attention to this favoured region was the Sikh ruler 
Kanjit Singh, who, after repeated efforts gained full 
possession of it in 1819. From this time forward till 
1846, when Gulab Singh obtained it, it was ruled in the 
interests of the Sikh Government of Lahore by a series 
of Governors, whose'hames are given here, as they con¬ 
stantly appear in the many buildings and hdghs, or 
gardens, about Srinagar, and so are interesting. They 
were Moti Sam, Hari Singh, Gurmukh Singh, Kirpa 
Sam,* Bammd Singh, Sher Singh the reputed son of 

* This is not ths Diwdn above mentioned, bnt another man 
altogether. 
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Bai^ Singb and afterwards Midiirdjd of Lahore, Hiydn 
Siogh, Ghttldm Mnbayya’ddin, and Shekh Imdmu’ddin; 
and idao, in a sort of subordinate degree, Ghunni Lil 
and Ehushhil Singh. ^ 

As to the manner in which GuUb Singh came into 
the possession of Kashmir there has been much contro¬ 
versy, and many hard words have been said against the 
English rulers of India of the time, about what is 
sometimes called the “ Sale of Elashmir; ” for Guldb 
Smgh did not obtain the “Gem of the Himalayas” by 
conquest, but by a treaty with the English. The facts 
would appear to be as follows. In 1846 the Sikh power 
was broken, thoTi^h not finally, by the great victory of 
Sobraon (Sabhrdwan), and then GuHb Singh appeared on 
the scene as mediator between the English and the Sikhs. 
The negotiations resulted in two treaties: firstly, be¬ 
tween the British Government and Mahdrdjd Bhnleep 
(Dalip)Singh ofLahore; and secondlybetween the British 
Government and Guldb Singh. By the first treaty the 
Sikh Mahdrdjd ceded to the British all his territories be¬ 
tween the Biyds and Satluj Bivers, and, in lieu of a war 
indemnity of £1,000,000 aU his hill territories between 
the Biyds and Indus Bivers, including Kashmir and 
Hazdra. By the second the British made over to Guldb 
Singh most of the hill territories between the Bdvi and 
the Indus in subordinate sovereignty, in consideration 
of the payment of £750,000. This was the so-called 
“ Sale of Kashmir,’' and the object of the treaties on the 
British side seems to have been to divide the Sikh power 
between the Lahore Court and Gnldb Singh, and thus 
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effectaalljr weaken it; bat the temptatioa of levelling 
sarcastic taunts at the British Government of the day 
obviously held out by the transaction has been too much 
for most writers. 

However, be this as it may, GuWb Singh was an 
enormous gainer, for he now possessed Kashmir in 
addition to all the territories that had already fallen 
to him. With Kashmir he obtained Gilgit, which had 
become a part of it in this way. An ancient indepen¬ 
dent dynasty ruling over Gilgit, named Trakane, ended 
with one ’Abbas in the beginning of this century, after 
which the country became a prey to neighbouring rulers. 
These seem to have alternately held it in pretty rapid 
succession, as there were five changes of dynasty in the 
thirty years previous to 1842, when the feikhs took it. 
Among these short-lived rulers and conquerors the most 
prominent was Gaur Rahman, the blood-thirsty master 
of Yasin, with whom and whose successors the Sikhs 
and Gulab Singh’s Ddgras had struggle after struggle 
till about 18G7, since when the Yilsinis seem to have 
left off troubling on a large scale. At the time of the 
cession of Kashmir, Gilgit having become a. part of the 
Sikh dominions, passed with Kashmir to Gulab Singh 
by the terms of the treaty above mentioned. 

It only now remains to explain how Rajauri and 
Piinchh were added to Gulab Singh’s possessions. We 
have already seen that when he was made Raja of Jam- 
miin, his brother Dhydn Singh became Rdjd of Piinchh. 
On the latter’s death in 1839, his principality was 
divided between his sons Moti Singh, who held juns- 
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diction over and Jaw&iiir Stngb, who kept 

Biyaori Soon alter tiie treaties of IS46, a quarrel broke 
out between Jiiwdhir Singh and his unde of Jammdn; 
and Gul&b Singh one day in 1855, ended a Jong and 
juigry dispute by occupying and annexing his territories. 
Mdti Singh managed to keep out of the affair, so far as 
to keep his Bdj, in subordination to his uncle. 

Such is the, in some respects, remarkable story of 
Gnk^^^ingh and his rise. He died in 1857, during the 
Mutiny, and his policy of friendship with the English 
was nobly carried out by his son and successor Banbir 
Singh, who went so far as to send a force to Delhi, which 
was engined in the siege, and afterwards in the settle* 
ment of the districts around that city. Banbir Singh 
was still Mahardjd of Jamindn and Kashmir, when the 
journeys now under consideration were made, and died 
in 1885, being succeeded by his son Part&b Singh, who 
bids fair to be true to the traditions of his family, and a 
firm friend of the English. 

One more topic must be shortly discussed before con* 
eluding these introductory remarks. Mention will be 
found in. the journals of Montgomerie, the celebrated 
head of the survey in the Western Himalayas, and then a 
Captain in the Engineers; and the fact that he personally 
aided in the correction of the geography of the pano¬ 
ramic sketch of Kashmir, which is reproduced in this 
▼olume,~-has added infinitely to its value. He also 
hdped to test the place names mentioned in the journals, 
mad though his own published maps have since put us 
in possenionof all essential information under this head. 
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it gives the journal entries themselves a valne they 
could not otherwise possess. Of the accuracy and import* 
ance of Montgomerie’s labours it would be superfluous 
to speak Here; hut a quotation from a paper by the 
author of the diaries relating to this wonderful man may 
be of interest to the reader. " In the completion of the 
Trigonometrical Surveys of iCashmir and Jammiin, Cap¬ 
tain Montgomerie and his assistants have undergone, in 
addition to mental labour, much physical toil and 
hardship, and have borne every vicissitude of climate, 
and the extremes of heat and cold. Daring the crisis 
of 1857, they were a small band of Englishmen in the 
heart of the Himalayan Mountains, separated one from 
another, and divided by a large and rugged tract from 
their fellow countrymen, who were carrying on so fierce 
a struggle in Northern India. Their position, therefore,- 
was isolated and trying, and peculiar even among the 
accidents of that terrible time. But the Kashmir Sur¬ 
vey was never suspended for a moment, and its progress 
was as good as ever. Captain Montgomerie, and those 
who assisted him, thus showed a good example of how 
Englishmen can preserve a calm attitude in the midst 
of trouble and alarm, and adhere to duty, and work in 
the midst of distractions.” It was no idle boast, indeed, 
of General Walker, when writing a short time ago his 
report on the completion of the triangulation ot the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of India, that during the 
eighty years of the progress of this stupendous work, 
neither war, nor famine, nor physical disaster—and 
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fruqnfint vne ddbyed it ^ iti ^wmA 
.lfoBtg|(MBttiie hM ]oog been d6sd,lNit loet^ieiiiiit- 
Odk&d H. H. Gfldwin-Ausfcen, F.E.a. who serred 
sudor hi«« and todc hib foil share of the labooza and 
4angera of the time, is still ahre and yetoly adding to 
<mr knowledge of India. 

Having thus explained to the reader all that it is 
necessary for him to know in order to comprehend them 
propwly, we now pass on to the diaries themselves. 


HM Camral Ubrarp. 
••ft. of West Banial. 
11^ 1. T. Rm 4. Ctkiitii-lll 








PRIVATE DIARY OF POLITICS 


AT THE 

COURT OF THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 

Feom Apeil 7 , 1867 , to Januaet 3 , 1868 . 


SuNDAT, April lih, 1867.—Leaving the Sholapur 
Eailway Station in the afternoon, I had a brief inter¬ 
view with Mr. Sherwood, the Eailway Engineer, who 
told me that the linethenee to Kulbarga in.the Nizam’s 
Territories would be completed in a year, or year and 
a half; but would be finished for about half that dis¬ 
tance in a few months. He remarked that the line ran 
along a barrier ridge, with rich valleys on either side, 
which he regarded as unfortunate. He then went on 
to say that the Eailway authorities found no difficult}* 
at all with the people in the Nizam s Territories; in¬ 
deed, they got on quite as well in His Highness s 
Dominions as in British Territory. 

About nightfall, proceeding by express mail-cart, I 
crossed a small stream which divides British lerritor} 
from the Nizdra’s Dominions, and shortly after dark 

F 2 
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I arrived at 'Idgal, where I was met by Kasim Tdr 
Jang Bahddur, the Ta’lukdar of the old Dharaseo Dis¬ 
trict. He gave me a letter of introduction from Sir G. 
Yule, and said that he had the chief civil command in 
the district; that there were some fourteen other such 
districts into which the Nizam’s Deccan* was divided; 
and that there were tnluMdrs of two or more grades. 
His manner was that of an educated native gentleman. 

I then proceeded to Naldnig, where I stayed the 
night, and there met the subordinate native officials of 
the place, who appeared to be respectable men enough 
of the ordinary stamp. I also met there a European 
official, formerly in the Eailway service, who described 
himself as employed in looking after district roads. He 
said that the Minister intended to employ him in 
making a Revenue Survey of the Dharaseo (now Nald- 
nig) District after the method adopted in the Bombay 
Presidency. I doubted, however, whether any such 
intention had been really entertained. 

Monday, April Sift. —Early in tlie morning I pro¬ 
ceeded on my journey, and shortly after leaving Nal- 
drug entered into the Piigali ’ildka of the-Amir Kabir, 
or Shamsu’l-Umara. I was escorted by sawdrs in bright 
green uniform, well mounted and appointed. I noticed 
that there were frequent police posts along the road 
kept up by the Amir Kabir, and as I passed over it the 

* It may be as well to note here that Deccan is the English 
way of pronouncing the word UaWittn, which means ‘the South,’ 
and was originally applied to the southernmost portion of the 
Mughal Empire, now “ the Deccan,” partly in the Nizam’s 
Dominions and partly in the Bombsy Presidency 
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men were all “ attention ” at their posts. If they were 
always so, the road must have been very well protected; 
but of course, that was another question! 

Further on I met the Ja^rdar of Kalyani mounted 
on an elephant, and after that, while stopping to change 
liorses I had a conversation with a deshmukh and desh- 
pandya. They said that they enjoyed fixed allowances 
in land and cash from the Nizam’s Government, and 
declared themselves satisfied with tlieir maintenance. 
They had in return to keep up some small establish¬ 
ments and to look after defaulting ryots. 

I thus reached Hominabad, where I was met by the 
Mu’tamidu’ddaula, deputed by the Nizam to meet me. 
He also brought an introduction from Sir G. Yule, 
and seemed to be a tolerably educated man. He 
had been for a short time in England, but had not 
learnt much of European things. He began to ask mo 
about the improvements carried out at Nagpur, and 
then a propos to nothing particular enquired whether 
any system of vaccination had been introduced. I an¬ 
swered, “ Yes, within a limited tract of country. He 
thereupon remarked that the people in the Nizam s 
Deccan would not consent to measures of this kind. 
Why he made that remark seemed strange at the 
moment, cs[)ecially as the Nizam’s Government had 
rather distinguished itself in medical reform. I took 
it to mean, under correction, that he deprecated ray 
attempting to urge improvements of this kind. 

Leaving Hominabad I reached Sadasheopet about ten 
o’clock at night, and was obliged to halt there by reason 
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of a bad storm of thunder and rain. As I entered the 
place the lightning lit up long strings of carts and 
merchandise stopping in the encamping ground. 

TcESDAr, April 9th .—Early in the morning I resumed 
my journey towards Hyderabad,* meeting nobody of 
consequence on the road. I found all the tanks filled 
by the heavy rain, and heard that this would be a 
great boon for the cattle, which had suffered much 
owing to the murrains caused by drought in previous 
years. 

As I entered the city from the west, the aspect of 
the place was very fine. The ground on all sides was 
strewn with masses of granite, while in the hollow 
fronting me lay the city and groves of Hyderabad. 
On my left front was the Hussain Sagar Lake and the 
heights of Trimalgiri crowned with the new Barracks. 

I reached the Eesidency at noon, and had a conver¬ 
sation with Sir O. Yule. He told me about the 
recent dispute between the Nizam and his Minister the 
S41ar Jang. The rupture had been coming on for some 
time, but was brought out by the Nizam’s attempting 
to force on the SdMr Jang a man named the Lashkar 
Jang in a confidential capacity; the Lashkar Jang 
being an enemy of the Saldr Jang and a bad man alto¬ 
gether. But now the breach was healed for the present, 
and the Lashkar Jang had been put into the back¬ 
ground. 

It'henasked: “'What should he done if the 8^&r 

* Hydenbad dioald be properly Hudurdbid, tbe City of tbe 
Xion (Hudar), of ’Ali, the eon-in-law of Mnhammad. 
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Jang should die, or if further circumstances arose com¬ 
pelling him to resign in earnest.” Sir George replied 
that, in the first place, the Salar Jang had a “ good 
life,” and was not likely to die; and that, in the second 
place, no effort should be spared to prevent his being 
turned out of office, but that if he did leave office, then 
the best thing would be to make the Amir Kahir 
Minister, with one or more deputies to do the work. 
He said that the Amir Kabir was in weak health, and 
incapable of work, but was really well-intentioned and 
free from corruption; that competent men of decent 
character could be found to act as deputies in the several 
departments; that there was no other person save the 
Amir Kabir, who would be agreed to both by the 
Nizam and by the British, and that the Amir’s brother, 
the Vikaru’l-Umara, was able enough, but incorrigibly 
corrupt, and had been banished the Eesident’s presence 
for giving a bribe to an apothecary’s wife with a view 
to influencing a former Resident to get the Salar Jang 
turned out. Failing this arrangement Sir George could 
suggest nothing ‘as feasible. There would be nothing 
for it but to guide the circumstances as they might 
arise. 

I next asked what should be done if anything hap¬ 
pened to the Nizam. Sir George said that this question 
had been thought over in the preceding year. The 
Nizam’s former sons had died, and while His Highness 
was without a son he was taken ill. It was then de¬ 
cided, with the sanction of the Government of India, that 
the Nizam’s brother should succeed ; but that this was 
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kept secret for fear of jealousy arising between His 
Highness and his brother. Since then, however, a son, 
still, of course, an infant, had been born to the Nizam, 
and if anything now happened to him, the education of 
the boy should be entrusted to the Amir Kabir, the Salar 
Jang being kept on as Minister. 

Sir G. Yule went on to say that it was of great con¬ 
sequence to prevent any interregnum on the demise of 
a Nizdm, as otherwise intrigues would arise, and that 
in any such emergency I must be prepared with prompt 
decision. 

“ The Nizam,” he said, “ is superstitious and sur¬ 
rounded with fakirs, and recently a new fakir has 
arrived from Madras and is in much favour.” But he 
was of opinion that the Eesident should quietly and 
cautiously take opportunities of himself talking to the 
Nizdm about things in general. He said, too, that the 
Nizdm, how'ever much he might dread the English 
nationally and collectively, had no objection to us in¬ 
dividually, and seemed to think us personally harmless 
and straightforward. It was more our Government and 
our policy tlmt he feared. Consequently, he had no 
objection to our going about the interior of his country, 
and did not seem to be afraid of our spying about the 
villages. “ The other day even,” said Sir George, “ the 
Superintending-Surgeon (Dr. Balfour) was allowed un¬ 
molested to smell about the city of Hyderabad itself, 
and look into the drains, &c. This was thought an 
innocent pursuit if the Superintending-Surgeon liked 
it!” 
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Jang should die, or if further circumstances arose com¬ 
pelling him to resign in earnest.” Sir George replied 
that, in the first place, the Salar Jang had a “ good 
life,” and was not likely to die; and that, in the second 
place, no effort should be spared to prevent his being 
turned out of office, but that if he did leave office, then 
the best thing would be to make the Amir Kahir 
Minister, with one or more deputies to do the work. 
He said that the Amir Kabir was in weak health, and 
incapable of work, but was really well-intentioned and 
free from corruption; that competent men of decent 
character could be found to act as deputies in the several 
departments; that there was no other person save the 
Amir Kabir, who would be agreed to both by the 
Nizam and by the British, and that the Amir’s brother, 
the Vikaru’l-Umara, was able enough, but incorrigibly 
corrupt, and had been banished the Eesident’s presence 
for giving a bribe to an apothecary’s wife with a view 
to influencing a former Resident to get the Salar Jang 
turned out. Failing this arrangement Sir George could 
suggest nothing ‘as feasible. There would be nothing 
for it but to guide the circumstances as they might 
arise. 

I next asked what should be done if anything hap¬ 
pened to the Nizam. Sir George said that this question 
had been thought over in the preceding year. The 
Nizam’s former sons had died, and while His Highness 
was without a son he was taken ill. It was then de¬ 
cided, with the sanction of the Government of India, that 
the Nizam’s brother should succeed ; but that this was 
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4iy to gefc some y«u‘ly sorplus for the Ni*4m after 
denying all iair chaiges of the Administaratioo, and 
added that he was very glad to find that I held this 
opinion. I asked him whether it would be desirable to 
induce the Nizdm to expend such surplus on works of 
improvement in the Deccan, such as irrigation, &c.; and 
he said that he thought this, if possible, an exo^ent 
phm. 

Sir George also told me, in reference to a letter from 
the Sdldr Jang to the Government of India, about the 
restoration of Berar, that he feared he must have got 
some bad advice from a European source. 

During the day I asked Sir George whether the 
Hyderabad people appreciated the greatness of 
Metcalfe’s character, and his conduct daring his 
Besidence. He replied that the Mughalm people 
would never forgive him for setting European officers 
to wiitch over their misdoings; but that in other 
respects they admired his exertions to rid the Nizam’s 
Government of its indebtedness and the shackles of 
its creditors. 

THuasDAT, April 11/7/.—I pointed out to Sir G. Yule 
tibat my opinion as to the moral obligation we lay 
under to get, if possible, some surplus for the Nizdm 
from Berar was nothing new, but was mentioned by 
Ck>lonel Davidson and myself iti our joint Report in 
1S6L I produced the passage in that Report, and he 
izpiessed his entire approval thereof. 

,1a tile course of the day Sir George explained the 
UXO^|enib eonduct of the Minister, the Jang, in 
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getting the internal transit duties abolished. After¬ 
wards—he knew not how—the Nizdm was won orer 
to the Minister’s view, and in a public darhdr in 
presence of the Besident, His Highness said that the 
abolition of those duties was proper (jnundaib thd), and 
when this was heard by the courtiers all opposition 
ceased from that moment. 

In the evening Sir George adverted to the great 
difficulty which had arisen during the previous year in 
the City of Hyderabad from the dearness and scarcity 
of grain. While there had been a sufficiency of grain 
in the neighbouring countries there was half a famine 
in the City, owing to the impossibility of bringing in 
the grain in time. Great pressure had been put upon 
the Minister and the Besident to arbitrarily reduce the 
price of grain, but this was successfully resisted. 
The whole community, both Europeans and natives, 
Avere in favour of restrictive measures, and from the 
Nizam downwards there was not a person, save the 
Minister, who stuck to the principles of political 
economy. However, Sir George was convinced that 
more harm than good would come from interfering in 
such cases, unless actual famine occurred. But he 
thought that the importation of grain should be con¬ 
stantly w'atched, so that the chance of real scarcity 
might be obviated in the future. 

Feiday, Jpril 12//<.—I spent a portion of the day in 
reading up the affairs of Berar, which related chiefly to 
matters of civil administration. 

In the course of the day Sir G. Yule explained 





thaiia e««nt of aatjihiag liappeniag to the 

Juig and the Amir SAbir being made nominal 
Mi n i at er , it would be wdl to haro more than one 
deputy—^for inatance, there should be one deputy for 
jndieial matters, one for revenue, and so on. 

As regards Serar, he said that one reason why the 
Nizdm would never agree to Berar being administered 
by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
was his dtslihe of the Berar people. His Highness’s 
subjects, being obliged to go for justice or other business 
to Nigpun—oncc the seat of a Mardtha Government, 
of which the Dakliani Muhammadans felt very 
jealous. 

In the evening I met old Mr. Palmer, once of W. 
Palmer & Co., who spoke favorably of Metcalfe’s con¬ 
duct, when Besident, despite all the angry differences 
whi<di raged at that time. He remarked on the 
pr^nt comparatively great refinement of Englishmen 
in India as compared with the days when he first came 
to Hyderabad. He also said that the Natives remarked 
that nowadays, as compared with former times, English¬ 
men were more outwardly polite towards them, but 
even, more reserved than ever in reality. 

During the day Sir G. Yule told me that one cause 
of ^ Sildr Japg’s writing to the British Government 
about Berar was the strong pressure put on him by the 
J|tug[3baldj[ (lioyM or Palace) party, who said that his 
Sumu’i-Mulk, had been the Minister who 
|^ ;|pvmi up Berar, and that he, the nephew, must 
it back. 
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He also iold me that the native merchants and even 
the Muhammadan noble's of Hyderabad might be 
anxious to have the branch railway from Eulbarga to 
Hyderabad, but that the Nizdm himself would probably 
never like it, because people would warn him that the 
“ English were thus being brought nearer and nearer to 
his door.” 

S.ATOKDAY, April 13//<.—Early in the morning Sir 
G. Yule went alone to bid farewell to the Minister* 
On his return he told me that the Sdldr Jang seemed at 
first to have been apprehensive as to what policy I 
might pursue, but that after hearing Sir George’s 
explanation of my views, he seemed more than satis¬ 
fied, and to look forward to my incumbency (so Sir 
George said) with “ nothing but pleasure.” 

In the afternoon I took charge of the Eesidency 
afikirs, and read up the correspondence about the late 
rupture, in which it seemed to me that the Amir 
Kabir had played an honourable part. This I pointed 
out to Sir G. Yule, suggesting that, after all, the Amir 
Kabir might do as Minister if occasion arose. He said 
that it might be so, but that the Amir Kabir was 
weak both physically and mentally. 

During the day he told me that the Minister had 
great difficulty in procuring the enforcement of the 
decrees passed by the Courts in the City, and that I 
should take occasion to get the Minister’s hands 
strengthened in this respect. He expressed a fear, 
however, that the Courts themselves were not so good as 
they might be. 
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He also told me that at the farewell interview the 
Minister said that the vakih had come to report that 
the Nizdm had had four dreams da.mg the night! 
The Minister gathered from their account that all 
these dreams had some reference to the English: all 
of which, of course, was just a sign that the fdkin 
had been talking some superstitious nonsense to His 
Highness. 

He further warned me that I should find the Nizam 
very unimpressionable in respect to good government 
of any kind; that His Highness was unable to appre¬ 
ciate the need of it; that even the spectacle of 
corruption and evil hardly affected him; that he 
wanted to have his favourites in power; and that he 
was conscious of ignorance, but that this increased his 
dread of enlightenment. 

Sunday, April\Uh .—Early in the morning I received 
a dispatch from the Government of India conveying 
high approval of Sir G. Yule’s proceedings daring the 
crisis between the Nizdm and the Minister; also a 
kharita Getter) from the Governor-General to the Nizam, 
earnestly counselling His Highness to keep square 
with so able and good a Minister. I immediately 
showed this dispatch to Sir G. Yule, and consulted him 
as to the way in 'which the Governor-General’s kharita 
should be delivered to the Nizdm. Talking it over, 
we agreed that the best way would be not to send it 
through the Minister in the usual manner, but to put 
it into the hands of the Nizam, informing His High¬ 
ness that it had not yet been made known to the 
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Minister. This, it was thought, would be satisfactory 
to His Highness, as preventing him from supposing 
that the Minister had procured the letter to be written, 
and as leaving His Highness as much as possible to 
settle with his own Minister. Sir George feared that 
the receipt of this letter by the Nizam would cause His 
Highness to explode into wrath against the Minister; 
and that though the ultimate effect might be good, still 
the first effect might be to cause the old jealousy to 
revive. 

In the afternoon I asked Sir George whether or not 
I should in due course try to urge on the Nizam the 
necessity of cleansing and improving the city of Hyder¬ 
abad, notwithstanding that such an idea might be 
distasteful. He said he had not as yet done so himself, 
but that this was merely because he had even more 
important things to urge. However, that had he re¬ 
mained, he would certainly have urged this also, and 
he thought that I ought to do so hereafter as oppor¬ 
tunity offered. lie considered that it ought to be 
done for the sake of the health of the people, which 
suffered so much from the existing dirtiness of the 
place. 

Monday, April 15 ///.— Sir G. Yule departed at a 
very early hour before gunfire. 

I saw Major Proudfoot, formerly a British Officer 
risen from the ranks, but now Military Secretary to the 
Minister for the so-called Beformed Troops. These 
troops were a portion of the Nizam s army which the 
Minister had had disciplined under British Officers. 





^ ^ Bj^enibaa Forw 


tma Won tbe C^HMa Court of Hydewbad 
.#^ prtaonm, uriw had been arrerted, partly on 
kJiHrmttiwn, on a diai^ of high treasoiL 
TcnraaT, Jprtf KM*.—Early in the morning Mr. 
ifarntt called, whom I had known in the Deccan 
in 1881. He told mo that the Mnghal gentry of 
HydeialMdndd that the rwison of my being sent there 
nmi ftat the British (Jovemment was determined to 
Mt Berar annexed to the Central Provinces, and that I 
^ aappoaed to be a man capable of procuring the 
Nizdm’t consent to this measure. I did not, however, 
feel diipf^ to discuss the point at all with him, and 
ifom oneortwo expressions which dropped from him, 
I rather feared that the Vikdru’l-Umard had been talk- 
htg to the Indo-Earopean community at Chadarghfit. 

WanaasnaT, Jpril 17/^—Early in the morning. 
|fehc*Bg one of the Muhammadan festivals at the close 
thif fast, the Nizdm sent a mace-bearer, 

rilpl the customary number of twenty-four goats, 
were divided among the servants. Afterwards 
came a <iuai% of fruit, Ndj^mr oranges, the 

fiiiaw3>n4)rtd, so named after Niaim Sikandar 
1“**^ fewa of tie Enropean name Aleie~ 

IimmI it » tie armia Aiiatiea, and 
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Minister. This, it was thought, would be satisfactory 
to His Highness, as preventing him from supposing 
that the Minister had procured the letter to be written, 
and as leaving His Highness as much as possible to 
settle with his own Minister. Sir George feared that 
the receipt of this letter by the Nizam would cause His 
Highness to explode into wrath against the Minister; 
and that though the ultimate effect might be good, still 
the first effect might be to cause the old jealousy to 
revive. 

In the afternoon I asked Sir George whether or not 
I should in due course try to urge on the Nizam the 
necessity of cleansing and improving the city of Hyder¬ 
abad, notwithstanding that such an idea might be 
distasteful. He said he had not as yet done so himself, 
but that this was merely because he had even more 
important things to urge. However, that had he re¬ 
mained, he would certainly have urged this also, and 
he thought that I ought to do so hereafter as oppor¬ 
tunity offered. lie considered that it ought to be 
done for the sake of the health of the people, which 
suffered so much from the existing dirtiness of the 
place. 

Monday, April 15 ///.— Sir G. Yule departed at a 
very early hour before gunfire. 

I saw Major Proudfoot, formerly a British Officer 
risen from the ranks, but now Military Secretary to the 
Minister for the so-called Beformed Troops. These 
troops were a portion of the Nizam s army which the 
Minister had had disciplined under British Officers. 
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Later in the day I heard that in the darhdr held in the 
City the Nizdm had decorated the Minister with jewels, 
especially the iarpech, a kind of frontal ornament for 
the turban, which was considered a mark of high re¬ 
gard. All this was supposed to strengthen the 
Minister’s hands, and to cement the reconciliation 
between him and his master. The news first reached 
me from a note by Major Proudfoot, the Minister’s 
Military Secretary, to the officer commanding my 
escort, remarking that the Minister had come back 
from the darhdr in high spirits at this open restoration 
to his master’s favour. 

In the afternoon a Mr. Bailly, a medical officer of a 
subordinate grade, reputed to be a very respectable 
man, called. He said that the Mughal gentry in 
Hyderabad imagined that the real object of my being 
sent there was to procure the annexation of Berar to 
the Central Provinces, and told me in efiect just the 
same story as that which Mr. Marrett had mentioned. 
It must have been current no doubt, and perhaps was 
a feeler to see if any such idea was really entertained. 

Thursday, April 18^//.—Early in the morning I 
heard from the Minister, who detailed to me the jewels 
he had been honoured with at the darhdr on the previous 
day, and which had been bought for the occasion for 
Es.50,000. 

During the day there came the chief native police 
officer, called the Zila’dar, who said that the Minister s 
hands had been much stren'gthened by the presentation 
of the jewels. This man spoke in high terms of the 

G 
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Jaog’s firmness in suppressing crime. “If the 
Minister is weak ” (that is, if he was not supported by 
the Niz4m), he said, “ then the police officials dare not 
arrest offenders; the maulama presiding in the Courts 
of Justice dare not give decisions, or if decisions are 
given they cannot be executed; and everything quickly 
gets into confusion. But if the Minister is strong, then 
all the servants of the Nizim’s Government do their 
duty.” I asked whether he would dare to act against 
any person of influence? He said that under the 
above circumstances he would dare, and as an instance 
be mentioned that he had recently arrested a standard- 
bearer in the Nizdm’s household service for actively par¬ 
ticipating in a violent robbery. I asked him what 
would happen supposing the Hizam’s personal servants 
were to tell His Highness that the police were arresting 
people wrongfully. He said that such a complaint 
would be referred by the Nizdm to the Minister, who 
would vindicate the police, if they had really done no 
more than their duty. He then went on to say that 
the maulavi, who presided in the Criminal Court, had 
recommended eleven prisoners to be put to death for a 
bad case of robbery with murder. This he thought 
was an instance of tlie independent administration of 
justice. I should mention that this Zila’dar had been 
recommended to me by Sir G. Yule and other European 
officers as a man of tried merit and fidelity. 

Shortly afterwards Aghd Muhammad Shustri, 
fmmmrly employed at Ndgpur, came to see me, and 
described himself, as the President of the Majlis-i- 
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Mdlguz^H. He said that the revenues generally were on 
the increase, especially the excise on spirits, and that 
much more might be done if the ta'lukddrs would obey 
the orders of the Majlis better. 

This day I wrote, at the Minister’s suggestion, to 
know what day the Nizam would fix for my first formal 
interview. 

Goon Fridat, April \ Wi .—I was much surprised in 
the morning to find that there were published in The 
Friend of India verbatim extracts from the letters of 
Sir G. Yule to the Foreign Secretary about the rupture 
between the Nizam and the Minister, and also a cir¬ 
cumstantial account of the Governor-General’s letter 
to the Nizdm—which letter 1 had not yet had time to 
deliver! I concluded that all this information must 
have been furnished to that newspaper from the Foreign 
Office in Calcutta—perhaps, or probably, with the per¬ 
mission of Government. 

In the evening Col. Briggs, Military Secretary to 
the Eesident, dined with me, and was talking about the 
Nizam’s Eeformed Troops. He thought that the 
policy of Sir G. Yule was to get these troops away 
from the Capital, and that one battalion had accordingly 
been sent into the interior. He also urged that the 
rest ought not to remain in their present position, 
just between the Residency and the Secunderabad 
Cantonment, where they were of no use, as the Con¬ 
tingent troops at Balaram were available for the 
suppression of civil disturbance: that in time of 
trouble they would be a positive source of anxiety. 
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masmaeli as they might mutiny and cut off the 
Besidency from Secunderabad; and tliat they were 
useless for keeping order in the City, as the Nizdm 
did not care about them, and would not have them 
inside the gates. 

Late in the evening a note came from the Minuter 
to say the Nizdm wished the formal interview to take 
place the following morning, Saturday, at 11 a.h. ; and 
according to etiquette he (the Minister) would 
come to pay me a short visit at the Besidency at 9 a.m. 
I replied that I should be happy to pay my respects 
to His Highness at the hour named. 

Sattjrdat, April ’ifith ,—At 9 a.m. the Minister, 
accompanied by his nephew, the Mir Karamu’ddaula, 
and his Feshkar, or Deputy, Bdja Narindar, paid me a 
short visit of ceremony, saying that such preliminary 
visit was usual at Hyderabad when a new Besident 
paid his first visit to the Hizam. 

At a quarter past ten, accompanied by the First and 
Second Assistants, Military Secretary, OflBicer Com¬ 
manding the escort, and Besidency Surgeon, I‘ left 
the Besidency. We drove in carriages as far as the 
Minister’s honse, and then mounted elephants. We 
now entered the main street of the City, passing by 
the lofty pile of the Chuhir Minar (Four Minarets) and 
the Mak!^ Mosque. A dense crowd thronged the way 
for the whole distance, about a mile and a half. The 
demeanour of the people was quiet and even friendly, 
their countenances indicating a good-humoured curiosity 
to get a look at us. There was not a sign of the 
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sullen, scowling, fanatical and insolent expression and 
demeanour for which the Hyderabad mobs used to be 
celebrated. They did not crowd nor press upon us, 
and the central part of the street was kept clear for 
the elephants apparently with little exertion by the 
police. Sometimes tlie people saluted us, but the salu¬ 
tations were not very frequent: still their general 
behaviour was respectful, and much the same as that 
of a crowd in the cities of British India on similar 
occasions. I noted that the drains of the City were 
running with liquid filth. 

We arrived at the Palace at 11 o’clock. On the 
threshold I was received by the Minister, and it was 
remarked by the officers accustomed to see him that he 
looked in particularly good health and spirits. We 
were then received by the same secretary who attended 
at the first deputation to me, and then by the Amir 
Kahir. 

On arriving at the threshold of the Nizam’s audience- 
chamber, I took off my boots, which was easily done 
in a moment, and walked onwards, the Nizam 
coming forward and embracing me. He then sat down 
on a white cloth on the ground, and I sat down beside 
him on his left, the other British Officers sitting down 
in a line following roe, while the Natives ranged them¬ 
selves on the ground in a half-circle on His Highness s 
right. The Nizam seemed stouter than when I had 
last seen him in 1861, but he was in much better 
spirits than on the former occasion. Now, his counte¬ 
nance, so far from having the stolid hardened look, 
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sometimes attributed to it, actually beamed with a sort 
of graciousness, and the ofiScers with me, who had 
often seen him before, thought that he seemed in good 
humour. He had on the insignia of the Star of India. 
He asked me a few questions about the Governor- 
General’s movements, which was all that we expected 
he would do on this, a formal occasion, and then 
called for 'atar and pan* His manner of speak¬ 
ing was not haughty, but was blandly defferential 
rather than otherwise. Impassibility, however, was the 
main idea expressed in his general demeanour. Getting 
up, I walked backwards a few paces and saluted him 
standing, while he returned my salute sitting. 

On our way home several Arabs saluted us, and the 
ofBcer with me remarked that their behaviour seemed 
better than usual. 

Sunday, April 21##. —In the evening Col. Briggs 
dined with me. He said that while on the one hand 
the Eesident ought to support the Minister, he ought 
on the other hand to insist upon having full communi¬ 
cation with the Nizam. He also said that, despite 
appearances to the contrary, the Minister would always 
tiy to prevent his master seeing much of the Besident, 
and added that when the Salar Jang insisted on 
sending the letter to the British Government about the 
restoration of Berar, the proper course would have been 
for the Eesident to have insisted upon speaking to 
the NizAm, and that the bare threat of this would 

* The digtribntion of these is the sign of the close of an inter¬ 
view. 
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have made the Minister withdraw the letter. He 
said further that he believed that some evil advisers 
must have, in that particular case, got the better 
of the Salar Jang’s discretion, and that such advisers 
must have been either European or East Indian. 

Monday, April ilnd .—I saw a large native hanker 
(Marwari) of Chadarghat, who spoke in the highest 
terms of the Minister, to whom the present peace and 
prosperity in the country was entirely owing. He said 
that the Minister took nothing for himself beyond what 
was allowed him, and this was a great merit! He spoke 
severely of Chandu Lai, saying that he was not exactly 
corrupt, but that he was grasping on behalf of his 
Government, and would give away both districts and 
places to the highest bidder, and would even break 
engagements in order to secure a larger payment. I 
asked him why the Nizam was jealous of the Minister, 
and he said the Nizam thought that he, the rightful 
master, was nothing, while the Minister was everything, 
and that the Minister acted on the advice of the 
liesidency {Koilii kl saluh). He added that tlje Nizam 
would not be found willing to converse much with any¬ 
one, not even with the Resident; firstly, because it 
was not the custom of his ancestors; and, secondly, 
because he felt nervous lest he should say something 
absurd or unwise. In fact he said that the reserve 
arose partly from pride and partly from self-conscious¬ 
ness of ignorance. 

Afterwards a Bukhdra maulavi came, who was a 
judge of the Court of Criminal and Civil Appeal. He 
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said that there were four judges, and that they had 
plenty of work. I asked him whether they had diffi¬ 
culty in getting orders executed against persons of 
influence. He replied " Yes, and that much manage¬ 
ment {hikmat 'amaVi) is needed on the part of the 
Minister.” I then asked him whether orders were 
issued in the name of the Nizam, and he said, “ No; 
but in the name of the Sarkar (G-overnment).” Then, 
changing his manner, he said that this touched an im* 
portant point very nearly, and that the Nizam was 
jealous, because these orders did not issue in his name. 
Upon this, I explained the English practice (Queen’s 
Bench or Judicial Orders of Privy Council, for example), 
by which orders were frequently issued in the name of 
the Sovereign. He said that the same ouglit to be done 
in Hyderabad, and that the Nizam ought to see the 
decrees before they were issued. I rather thought 
from this that he meant that the Nizam wished to 
interfere in the cases, which, of course, would lead to 
intrigue and corruption, and I told him that in civilised 
countries the Executive Government never interfered in 
judicial matters. Among other things, he said that it was 
not true, as was commonly asserted, that the Nizam 
suspected the Minister of some sinister understanding 
with the English, but that the Nizam was merely 
jealous of being set aside. I noticed that there was a 
sort of coincidence, though some difference in language, 
between the remarks of this Muhammadan judge and 
the Hindil merchant, who had previously called, on this 
subject. I then s^ked him, by way of a feeler, as to how 
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the Vikaru’l-Umara could be so wicked as to offer a 
bribe of a lakh of rupees to a Mrs. M * * * ; but, oddly 
enough, he seemed to see no wickedness in it! He 
appeared to think it was wrong for a judge to take a 
bribe, but to tail to see the wrong in this case I 

Tuesday, April 23r^/.—Early in the morning I re¬ 
ceived from Calcutta the Governor-General’s khartia to 
the Kizam intimating my appointment as Eesident, 
and also the usual credentials. 

I saw Haidar B%, the Zila’dar, and asked him 
whether a new fakir had come from Madras. He said 
yes, and that tlie man was constantly with the Nizam, 
pouring all sorts of nonsense into his ear, and that he 
went to him in the evening, and, after flattering him 
and interpreting dreams, &c., &c., came out from the 
presence with his hand lull of gold coins ! 

I next saw Faiz Muhammad, a very respectable 
man, who said he managed estates ibr the Shamsu’l- 
Umara’s family, and, among these, some for the 
Vikaru’l-Umara. I then asked him about the dis¬ 
graceful case in which the Vikaru’l-Umara had given a 
great bribe to the Mrs. M * * * above mentioned. Ho 
pleaded that Mrs. M * * * had deceived the Vikaru’l- 
Umara, and he, too, evidently thought that the 
Vikaru’l-Umara was absolved from moral guilt! This 
perversity and obliquity of moral vision is melancholy, 
and I told him in strong terms that, however guilty 
Mrs. M * * * might be, the guilt of the Vikaru’l- 
Umara was unpardonable. He next went on to say 
that in the estates he managed the land revenue de- 
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mand was limited to five years, and that the settle¬ 
ments were partially based on measurements. 

In the afternoon I wrote to the Nizam in Persian, to 
say that I had received the Governor-General’s orders 
to deliver the klianta in person, and asked His High¬ 
ness to fix a day for the purpose. I added ^ second 
paragraph to the letter, saying that I had special 
pleasure in being deputed to His Highness’s Court, 
because, having been employed in neighbouring 
territory, I had long heard of the good Government 
established in His Highness’s country. 

Wednesday, A‘pril 24///.—A native banker, named 
Bhagwan Das, came to see me, and said that he lived 
at Karwan, a sort of suburb of Hyderabad, which was 
formerly full of bankers; but that many of them had 
left during the troubles that some years ago befel the 
City, and had come to Chadarghat to be near the pro¬ 
tection of the Kesidency. His father, however, had 
remained manfully at Karwan, as he had many armed 
retainers, and did not like leaving his home. 

After that I saw Shah Haji Kadiri,* who spoke of 
himself as a faktr and a priest of rank and wealth, and 
said lie depended for his position on the moral support 
of the Eesident! This seemed odd, and I asked him 
if he had heard of the fakir from Madras, and he 
said, “No!” 

In the afternoon I received intimation that His 

• The Kadirii fakirs are followers of the great saint ’Abdu’l- 
E&dir Jilini, who died at Baghdad in 1166. The order is to be 
found all over India. 
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Highness would receive me the following day at 
11 o’clock. I also received an English note from the 
Minister, saying that the few complimentary remarks 
I had made about the good Government would have a 
beneficial effect. 

Thursday, April IWi.—ki 11 o’clock 1 attended 
in state at the darbdr at the Nizam’s Palace to present 
the Governor-General’s kharita. We went there in the 
same manner as on the 20th, and the aspect of the 
City and the crowd were the same, as were also the 
general arrangements of the darbdr. 

When we had seated ourselves. Col. Stubbs, the First 
Assistant liesident, got up, and gave me the Marita 
standing. I then took it sitting, and briefly explaining 
to His Highness what it was, and saying that I 
had been instructed to give it to him personally, 
delivered it to hiin. While I was speaking he looked 
me full in the face, deferentially rather than otherwise. 
He then gave it to the Chief Secretary (Mir Munshi), 
who opened it and read it out. That done. His High¬ 
ness signed for pdn supdri,* and, after this had been 
handed round, I told him that I had great pleasure 
in being deputed to his Court. He replied that my 
being there would help to promote the understanding 
between the two Governments, “ which is good for you 
and for us.” I then congratulated him on the good 
Government which existed in his country, upon which 
he said: “ It has been good from the first, and it is 
still good. There is friendship between the two 

• The ’atar and pin already mentioned. 
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Governments.” i^Awal aehhd ihd, ah bhi achha hat. 
Muhabbatfi mdbain har do SarMr.) He further added 
that the two Governments were one (wdliid), and that 
there was friendship between himself and the Governor- 
General. I then got up, and, walking backwards two 
or three steps, saluted him standing by placing my 
hand to my forehead, which salute he returned in a 
similar way sitting. 

I then returned to the Minister’s house, where his 
servants showed me the new drawing room and some 
other sitting rooms, which he had lately built. They 
were very spacious, and had been constructed and 
furnished in the English fashion. 

"While I was looking at the rooms, the Minister 
himself returned from the darbdr, and asked me if I 
had noticed that His Highness had said that his 
Government “ was good before and was still good.” I 
said I had. “ Still,” he went on to say, “ His Highness 
was in a happy frame of mind.” I hinted, however, 
that it was a good thing for everything to be done 
nominaDy in the Nizam’s name, so that His Highness 
might feel that he had a personal share in the credit of 
success. This, he replied, he fully understood. 

I then said that the arrangements at the darbdr for 
preventing crowding and crushing had been better than 
before, but that still it ought not to be necessary to drive 
people back with sticks! He laughed and said that 
chobzmi (stick-striking) ought not to be necessary, and 
that he would try so to arrange as to obviate the 
necessity of it in future. 
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After the darhdr I drove over by appointment to 
Secunderabad to hold a Levee of the Officers of the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. The Levee was held in 
the Public Boom, and was well attended, about 160 
Officers being introduced. 

Fridat, April i&tL —I now felt that, having pre¬ 
sented my credentials, and gone through the prelimin¬ 
aries, I must transmit the Governor-General’s letter, 
which had been lying with me since the 14th. I could 
not have done this earlier. 

I sent it with a letter to the Nizam himself, written on 
gold paper, &c., &c., in Persian, and so worded as to pre¬ 
vent His Highness thinking that the Minister had any- 
thing to do with it; and though, according to rule, I sent 
the despatch through the Minister, I did not leave a copy 
with him ; thinking, that as the despatch related to the 
Minister himself, to do so might offend His Highness, 
who might himself, if he liked, send him a copy. How¬ 
ever, I wrote a note in English to the Minister to keep 
his mind easy, as the despatch contained nothing to 
hurt him. 

During the day I expressed a fear to my First As¬ 
sistant that His Highness might explode with anger 
when he got the despatch. 

In the evening I had a visit from Mr. W. Palmer. 
He had known Hyderabad for more than half a century, 
and was then eighty-six years old, and his memory, 
indistinct about recent things, was clear about long 
past affairs. I asked him whether the Salar Jang was 
really as good a Minister as was commonly supposed. He 
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<)wpfertK! »8 y « Jaegii iu>l<>nlj 

l)9ea at Hjrcterabad, bali i^so &e 
luM ever been there." Se deioibed 
lit merit to be fiomms in tiie tiestment of 

dttSM of people wil^ whom be had to do. I then 
Mdced him about the Sardja'l-Molk, Chandd Ldl, 
•ad &e Maniral>Mnlk, the preceding Ministers, and he 
found BOTete fault, one way or another, with all of them. 
1 n^ i»ked him abont tiie character of the Niadm. 
fie replied that His Highness on the one hand dong 
to tixe British Government desperately, and on the 
odier hand femed it desperately, and that the two 
fedings were compatible! His fear, he sud, was that 
the British would seize the country, and that, despite 
appearance to the contrary, he would never divest him- 
sdf of the belief that the English were only waiting 
their opportonify to depose him. He also said that 
His Highness would never cease to be jealous of his 
Minister, and would never willingly hold confidential 
mterconrse with the Resident, unless he thought that 
tile Resident would help him to trouble the Minister!!! 
All this is rather a melancholy account. 

SaTosnar, Jpril 27 tA. —In the forenoon I again had 
A visit from the Bnkhdi'd mcadavi, whom I had 
seen before. In the course of conversation I asked him 
^ he could explain, as an intelligent foreigner and 
obs^er, why the Hizdm was so averse to 
any one, evmi with the Resident, 
j Highne ss was so jealous of his great 
. said that as to the first it was an 
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error to sappose that His Highness was averse to 
intercourse, bat that,' on the contrary, he was anxious 
to see more of the Besident; and that as to the second. 
His Highness somehow imagined that the Minister 
wished to set his master aside as being mad! I did 
not, however, quite like this man’s talk, and rather 
dreaded the Afghans; so I turned the subject, and soon 
after gave him his leave. 

In the afternoon I got a letter from the Minister, 
written in rather an alarmed and agitated strain, saying 
that his master informed him that the despatch of the 
day previous contained a letter from the Governor- 
General, which His Highness believed must have been 
written at the Minister’s instigation! Prom the 
Minister’s report, I also rather feared that my worst 
anticipations might be realised, that His Highness 
would renew the dispute with his Minister, and that he 
might dictate some ill-judged reply to the Governor- 
General’s letter; so I wrote a quieting reply, begging 
the Minister to prevent anything hasty being done. 
Altogether I feared that the Nizam had got into a rage, 
and that a breeze was springing up, though I hoped 
that His Highness would cool down upon reflection. 

In the evening I met a native gentleman of Hyder¬ 
abad, who had just come back from a visit to Bombay. 
He thought the mass of the people there (natives) 
to be too gently treated, which made them saucy to 
their superiors! 

Sunday, April 28/A —In the forenoon I received a 
letter from the Minister written in a quieter strain. 



htinoi «Bd dumotod failii io pt«pare 
Ihom Uie tooe j|^ Siglioen’s menage, 
«r iifi»(ed fte IGmater, II nemed he ww 
eemhig oeear to » &Tondde TiW of the matter; and 
^at ^ threatraed storm was blowing orer. I gave 
theMiaister again a reassuring reply, and also pointed 
out that he would now see how much better it was that 
tile paper should have been not him by His Highness 
rather tium by me. 

In the evening Ool. Briggs dined with me, and in 
eonv^rsation he pressed on me the view that the 
Minister was to blame for keeping the Nizdm so 
secluded, and for doing his utmost to prevent the 
Besident having any personal intercourse with His 
Highness. 1 afterwards asked him what he thought 
of Metcidfe’s conduct towards the house of W. Palmer 
& Coh and he said he thought that Metcalfe was 
entirely right in that matter, and that Messrs. Palmer 
were at that time turning over money at an immense 
pace, and were acquiring a position which must 
ultimately have been prejudicisl to the Nizim. 

Mokdat, Jpril 29 lk .—Early in the morning I went 
witii CoL Briggs to see the bridge built by the 
Sulabsbahi sovereigns over the river Mdsd, on the 
Mid^m the Fortiess of Qolkonda to the City. He 
of a case in which there was an immense 
lelim iMr mcmey on the part of a person whom he had 
j^inst a man in the City, which the 
^ bringing into the Courts of 
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b«l li«d petitioned tlie Minigter, who had 
promised to see to it, though be had not done so. I 
thought from this tlmt there seemed to be a confusion 
between judicial and executive functions. 

On coming home I had an interview with Govind 
E6o, formerly a judge in the Courte of Justice, but then 
a sort of Comptroller of the Minister’s household. He 
described the Courts established in the City—namely, 
two for civil auits and one for appeals, two for criminal 
cases, and one special court for the execution of orders. 
There were six in all, and, except the last, they seemed 
to be constituted like Courts elsewhere. I made up my 
mind to inquire more about the Special Court. 

Afterwards I saw a pensioned native officer of the 
Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry, who was a Muhamma¬ 
dan. He said that the Courts were well constituted, 
but that they could not execute their decrees without 
the Minister’s assistance; that the Pdgah people, the 
Arabs, and others, were always trying to set themselves 
above the law. This was also said by the preceding 
visitor, and it is remarkable that both these men, dif¬ 
ferent in language and religion, agreed on this point, 
and also in the general belief that the Nizam was not 
really well disposed towards his Minister, which was a 
constant cause of weakness. Neither, however, were 
able to give any intelligible explanation as to why the 
Nizam should not be well disposed towards the Saldr 
Jang. 

In the forenoon I got a letter from the Minister, 
from which it was clear that the Nizam was in a good 

H 
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temper, and was going to give a proper reply to the 
Governor-General’s khanta. The Minister sent me a 
draft of the proposed reply, which seemed capital. It 
appeared that His Highness was mollified by the 
Governor-General’s assurance that the Minister should 
be faithful and obedient. The Minister also sent me the 
draft of a proposed reply to my own letter, in which I 
objected to a passage that said that it would weaken the 
Minister for me to have a private interview with His 
Highness! I said that it would suflSce to amend the 
draft to the effect, that as I had offered to give personal 
explanations in the event of His Highness not fully 
understanding any part of the letter, and as His 
Highness was quite satisfied, no explanation and no 
interview would be needed. Altogether it seemed that 
His Highness’s storm had blown over. 

Later in the day I heard that the natives said that 
His Highness fairly boiled over when he first read the 
Governor-General’s letter, which corroborated the 
Minister’s account. 

I saw Mr. Marrett, who said that he had had occa¬ 
sion lately to go to the Shamsu’l-Umara on business, 
and that the people there had remarked that at the 
last darbdr interview I had avoided turning round 
abruptly from the Nizam, and had walked backwardsj and 
saluted His Highness with more than usual deference; 
also that I had carefully acknowledged and returned 
aU salutes from individuals in the crowd; all which 
proceedings they approved of. These are trifles, but it 
seems that natives are very careful to observe them! 
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Tuesday, April ZQth. —Earlj’ in the morning I had a 
visit from Maulavi Nasru’llah Khan, the Nazim or 
First Judge of the Faujdari Court. His account of 
the proceedings of his Court seemed to show somewliat 
of prolixity. I asked him whether he was really able 
to enforce the criminal law against powerful ofienders 
or their retainers. He said that if an ofiender came 
to the bar, sentence would be passed without regard to 
anything, but that the difficulty was to get him there. 
There were some persons who systematically refused to 
let their dependants answer a summons from the 
Criminal Court, and among such he instanced the 
Samsamu’ddaula, uncle to the Nizam, and his nine¬ 
teen or twenty sons; the Vikaru’l-Umara, brother of 
the Amir Kabir; and two Arab Jama’dars, ’Abdallah 
bin ’Ali and the Barak Jang. The Arabs, he said, were 
much more obedient than they had been ; did not wish 
their followers to behave so badly as they used, and 
were prepared to enforce Arab discipline. The others, 
he said, were incorrigible. “ What right had the 
family of the Samsamu’ddaula to set themselves above 
the law, when the other uncle of the Nizam, Zu’lfikar 
was obedient? Why should the Vikaru’l-Umara 
behave in the same way, when his elder brother, the 
Amir Kabir, was obedient ?” 

I heard from the Minister further on in the day that 
His Highness would agree to my proposed emenda¬ 
tion of the draft letter. 

1 had a visit Irom a native member of the Majlis-i- 
Mtilguzari. He had just returned from circuit, during 
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which he had been overhauling the idluMdrs, recom¬ 
mending two to be pensioned off, and suspending one 
for bribery. I said that I hoped the “ bribery ” man 
would be prosecuted; but he said the man was related 
to the Lashkar Jang, the well-known character in 
favour with the Nizam, and that His Highness was 
already inclined to say that the amirs (nobles) of the 
kingdom were being brought up before judges of low 
degree. I suggested that whenever the offender was 
of noble birth, he should be tried by a panehnyat, or 
sort of jury, of amirs; and I pressed on him that the 
offender must not only be 6ned, which was only tanta¬ 
mount to disgorging, but must also be incarcerated in 
one of His Highness’s Forts. 

In the afternoon I attended the dinner at the 
Minister’s, which is given by the Nizam’s Government 
as a matter of ceremony to the new Eesident. The 
party consisted of 150—both ladies and gentlemen. 
The courtyards were brilliantly lighted. The reflections 
on the water of the tanks were lovely, and the palace 
beamed from afar. The dinner was first rate, and in 
the English style, the band of the Eeformed Troops 
playing the while. 1 sat next the Salar Jang him¬ 
self, who dined just like a, European, save tliat he 
drank no wine. After dinner there was leally a 
beautiful display of fireworks, quite the finest I ever 
saw in India, and I learnt that the Nizam had a French 
pyrotechnist in his service. 

Just before dinner the Minister sent a deputation to 
His Highness to note the fact of our being assembled. 
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and immediately after it the deputation returned with, 
two immense garlands of flowers, one of which was put 
round my neck and one round the neck of the Minister. 
This was an additional sign of His Highness being in 
good humour. 

I had much miscellaneous conversation with the 
Minister during the evening, but I could not speak on 
any particular subject. The general tenour of his re¬ 
marks was that he was anxious to associate his master in 
the conduct of affairs; but that his master was on the one 
hand timid of being in the least degree responsible, 
and on the other hand was jealous if things were done 
without him: that he himself was anxious to pull well 
with the other amh's, but that they kept aloof—for 
instance, he had never been to the Jahan Nama, the 
seat of the Shamsu’l-Umarii, nor had the Shamsu’l- 
Umara ever been to his house; and that he was 
anxious about the effective working of the new Courts 
of Ju.stice. 

Wednesday, May le /.—In the evening I had a 
visit from old Mr. Palmer, who again praised the Salar 
Jang. I asked him more particularly about the pre¬ 
ceding Ministers, and he spoke severely of the Suraj. 
u’l-Mulk, of Chaudii Liil, of tlie Muniru’l-Mulk, and 
even of the Mir ’Alam. I asked him about the 
’Arastu Jah, a/ias the ’Azimu’l-Umara, but he would 
not concede merit even to him, and said that, among 
other things, he was cruel. He also said that the 
present Nizam would never be persuaded by me or any 
other Resident to forego jealousy of the Minister. 
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His Highness, he said, cared nothing for good or pure 
administration, but wanted to get his corrupt favourites 
put into power—such as the Laslikar Jang and Mir 
All Murad,—to which tlie Minister could not honestly 
consent, and thus there would be no revival of confi¬ 
dence. If great offenders were brought to justice, His 
Highness would say that his am!re were unnecessarily 
disgraced, and so on. I asked him about the repute of 
the several Courts of Justice; and he said that they all 
had a pretty fair character, save the Court of Appeal, 
adding, that he thought that the Minister’s only i'ault 
in the administration of Justice was a too great ten¬ 
dency to be lenient to offenders. 

Thursday, May ind .—Early in tlie morning I paid 
a visit to the Amir Xabir, in his beautiful country 
house, the Jahan Nama, outside the city. Some of 
his Pagah troops were drawn up to salute us outside 
the gate. He received us well, and was lively enough, 
but seemed rather feeble, and reminded me that I had 
seen the place in his late father’s lifetime. I asked him 
about his large jdyire on the road between Hyderabad 
and Sholapur, and he said he tried to manage them 
well. In fact, he said markedly, “ One is obliged to 
do so now that so much improvement is going on all 
around ” !! I asked him some details of tlie way in 
which estates are managed in his part of the country, 
and my impression was that there was not any well- 
defined system; but I did not press him much at this 
my first interview. I asked him if it would be well for 
me to make the acquaintance of Khurshed Jah, his 
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nephew; and he said “ Yes.” I then impressed him 
with the propriety of a young man like Khurshed Jah, 
the eldest hope of the Shamsu’l-Umara family, follow¬ 
ing in the footsteps of the present Amir Kabir and of the 
first bhamsu’l-Umara. Lastly, I complimented him on 
the good report I had heard of him from Sir G-. Yule, 
and took ray leave. 

I rode home through the City, and tlie demeanour 
of the people was fair enough, many of them saluting 
me as I passed. 

After tliis the Minister breakfasted with me alone, 
and after breakfast sat talking with me in my study 
for some three hours. 

He began the conversation by asking me with some 
particularity about the progress of Itussia in Central 
Asia, and he seemed to think that itussia had seized 
Khokand, and had got Bukhara at her mercy. He 
apparently expected Bukhara to be annexed to the 
Kussian Empire, and seemed to be anxious to hear the 
real truth about this.* 

He then adverted to the Mysore case, and seemed 
to consider the abstaining IVom annexation a great 
concession, calculated to strengthen the coniidence of 
the Native Princes.f 

* Jt should be remembered that this was written in 1867. 

+ When the Dakhani Muhammadan States finally' defeated the 
Hindu kings of Vija 3 ’aiiagaT in loG."), thejr retreated further south 
to Penukonda, where thej’ degenerated. In 1610 the Wodej ar of 
Mysore (Maisur), a pett}' chief under the Penukonda kings, made 
himself independent, and his descendants formed the Mysore 
State. This Haidai' ’Ali wrested from them in 1763, but his son 
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He 8{M>]ce abost the rebafif he had received for his 
aj^ieaticm for the restoration of fiemr, and seemed to 
thkik fiiat the Queen’s proclamation on India coming 
ander the direct Government of the Crown had con* 
forred addi^nal rights on the Native Princes of India. 
Hus I rather controverted, but he stOl seemed to think 
that somehow there was more of liberality under the 
Crown Gum under the East India Company. 

I asked him about the character of the Ni2sdm, and 
he said that the Nizim was clever enough and not 
without care for good Government, and in many re¬ 
spects a good master for a Minister to serve under; 
for instance, 3E[is Highness was less inclined than his 
predecessors had been to interfere. He went on to say, 
” Do you tliink I could have carried out the reforms I 
have in the reign of the last Nizdm ? Never!” But 
he said the great difficulty in his master’s character 
was his .suspiciousness. It was not that His Highness 
sai^ected his Minister in particular; he suspected 
everything and everybody; and though superstitious 
and indined to listen to dreamers and interpreters of 
dreams, he suspected them too, and sometimes after 
foading them out would punish them. If ^-eform in 
administration of justice was attempted. His Highness 


Stiiilt Mag ^fsotod bj ilie British in 1799, the old Hinda 
His was w s tote d. Its r^neaeatatiTS behaved so badly, that in 
IPte tbs British Cbtenuaent took over the administration, but 
; i(ii'^idsaQk k the oonatry was restored to his adopted son, 
then an infant. This policy was, of conrse, 
1867, and u that which is referred to in the 
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tiionght it was some conspiracy to disgrace the nobility 
of the Deccan by bringing them to trial before men of 
lower degree! If the Besident spoke to some noble near 
the throne, His Highness thought there was a design 
to secure the succession for him to the throne:—and 
he instanced the case of Khurshed Jdh.* He also 
said the Nizdm was always anxious to push a business 
through quickly when once he had made up his 
mind. 

He told me that no loans were ever contracted by his 
Government, and that the practice of giving nazardms, 
or presents by public ofiBcers on appointment, either to 
the Nizam or the Minister was abolished entirely. 
He vindicated himself from the supposition that he 
had invariablv introduced new men, and declared that 

tt 

all the ta’lukddrs were old servants of the State ; that 
even the Parsis were old employes connected with the 
family of Peshutanji the great Banker; and that the 
city of Hyderabad itself was the only place into which 
he had introduced new blood. 

I mentioned to him the expediency of avoiding the 
giving of offence by the use of English forms and 
phrases in administration, and remarked that it would 
snfiSce to point out to bis countryman that their 
own annals had instances of great administrators 
—for instance, the Emperor Akbar and his great 
Minister Toda Mall — and that the Akhari 
was a capital guide. He said that he had once 

* This noble is the present Amir Eabir (see introdnction), and 
is a son-in-law of the late Niz£m. 
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mfflitioiied the Ain Akbari to the Kizdm, who at once 
retorted; " Oh, but that book did not come down from 
Heaven,” meaning that it was not an absolute au¬ 
thority—or, in other words, that His Highness wanted 
to go on as he liked, without being bound by any 
authority at all! 

I told him of the difficulty which arose from the 
ignorance in which the Nizam and most of his nobles 
lived, and which arose partly from their never com¬ 
municating with the Eesident. He at first said that 
his own authority would be weakened if the Eesident 
made the acquaintance of the other nobles; but when I 
strongly controverted this, he yielded so far as to imply 
that he would have no objection if the nobles were 
summoned to their interviews through him. I said I 
saw no objection to this. 

I asked him why he had two or three Muhammadan 
judges sitting together in the Courts, when one w'ould 
suffice? He said the difficulty was to find any one 
judge competent to sit alone, and upon whom singly 
confidence could be placed; that he was afraid of the 
decisions in the first instance bringing the Courts into 
contempt; and that in this case he departed from the 
rule about too many cooks spoiling the dish. This 
metaphor was his own. 

He> said '^that he was most anxious to please his 
master by appearing to consult him in everything; 
though caution must be used in this, for His Highness 
would be sure to refuse personal responsibility for any 
poblk measure. 
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I urged him to bring to severe justice ta'luhddr 

lately suspended for corruption in the Khamman 
(Warangal) District, saying that, if convicted, the man 
should not only be fined, but imprisoned also. This 
he promised should be done. 

I asked him the cause of the recent diffei’ence between 
the Nizam and himself, and he said that there was 
none apparently; perhaps the negotiation of the ex¬ 
tradition treaty might have had something to do with it. 
However, he believed that it was a chance, owing to the 
curious character of His Highness. He also thought 
that the real object of appointing the Lashkar Jang 
was to bother him; but he admitted that he did not 
really believe that His Highness could afford to accept 
his resignation. He offered it as the only fair means he 
had of resisting. 

He said that the present Amir Kabir was for the time 
well behaved, but once it was otherwise; and he recom¬ 
mended the ultimate restoration of the Vikaru’l-Umara 
to the Kesident’s presence. I told him that he might 
tell Vikaru’l-Umara that 1 would only agree to this on 
condition of his promising to refrain from covertly 
resisting the reformed order of things. 

Friday, May 'ird. —Early in the morning I went to 
look at the house built by Peshutanji, the well-known 
Piirsi banker of Hyderabad. The house was a fine 
one, the ruined gardens were well laid out, and the old 
wells were really magnificent. His antecedents, I 
believe, were much the same as Mr. W. Palmer’s. 

Afterwards I had an interview with Govind Eao, 
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who was employed in the Minister’s household. He 
told me that the Minister spent all his official income, 
fis.li),000 a month, but was not extravagant; that his 
jagvre consisted of estates yielding some three lakhs, 
of which two lakhs went in public establishments and 
one lakh, or something under, remained. I inferred 
that the Salar Jang’s private fortune was something 
under Es. 100,000 a-year, besides a very fine house; but 
that he had no treasure or anything of that hind. 

The Nizam’s replies to the Governor-General’s 
kharda and to my letter, were received, and proved 
to be quite satisfactory and according to the drafts 
which I had seen. They were duly despatched to the 
Viceroy. 

Satoedat, May Mh, — Nothing particular occurred 
during the day, but I may here note that on reading up 
the records of the Besidency Office and other historical 
books about Hyderadad I was struck with the re¬ 
semblance-even the identity—of many of the political 
difficulties of that day, as compared with those of former 
times. I found that the isolation of the Nizam, his 
incapacity for public affairs, bis jealousy of the Minister, 
his belief that the Minister was leagued with the English, 
the leaning of the Minister on the Besident for support, 
the endeavour of the Minister to keep the Besident all 
to himself, to prevent the Besident from communicating 
with the other nobles of the State, the isolation of the 
nobles from each other, from the Nizim and from the 
Besident, the difficulty in finding a possible successor 
to any Ministerall these and the like were nothing 
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nev, bat were applicable to preceding Nizdms, and 
to preceding Ministers, and had been complained of 
over and over again by successive Besidents. 

In the evening at “ the Band ” I met Major Proudfoot, 
who said that the SdMr Jang was in good spirits and 
took exercise daily; that during the late rupture between 
himself and the Nizdm he was in wretched, moody 
spirits and moped dreadfully. He went on to lament 
that the Saldr Jang did not instruct his nephew in 
public affairs, and added that once, on speaking to him 
about this, he replied that it was not the custom, and 
that neither had his uncle the Suraju’l-Mulk given him 
any education. This, however, was not a very good 
argument! I asked Major Proudfoot why so many idle 
unemployed manaahddrs were kept up on high salaries ; 
and he said that the Minister was endeavouring to put 
existing manmbddrs into working appointments, and 
was careful to appoint no new ones. 

Sunday, May 5//<.—A naulavi, a resident of Berar, 
came to see me, having come to Hyderabad on some 
business about exchange of jdg'm with ihe Minister. 
He spoke severely about the social condition of Hydera¬ 
bad, and abused the Wahhabis, denying their claims to 
real sanctity, and declaring that they did much more 
harm than good, saying that they stirred up strife, and 
attributing the misbehaviour of the Mubarizu’ddaula, 
a rebellious son of the Nizam Sikandar Jali, to Wahhabi 
machinations.* He, however, spoke in high terms of 

• The WahhAbis are a comparatively modern and fanatical sect 
of Muhammadan Puritans, who have justly acquired an evil repu- 
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the Salar Jang, and said that the Courts of 1 ustice in 
Hyderabad were a great improvement over anything 
that had existed before. I asked him about the character 
of the different judges, and according to him, some were 
good and others the reverse, but there was not one 
Court which had not at least one good judge on its 
bench. 

Monday, May %lh .—During the day I arranged with 
the Minister about the signing and sealing of the Ex¬ 
tradition Treaty, and also consulted him as to the reply 
to be given to the reference from the Government of 
India regarding the execution in Native States of decrees 
passed by British Courts. 

I then continued reading up the records of the Eesi- 
dency in General Fraser’s time. I was much struck at 
the extent of intrigues between the Minister and the 
native bankers — especially two firms named Kishan 
Das and Pdran Mai—on one side, and Mr. W. Palmer, 
Mr. Smyth—a barrister of those days—and various 
newspapers at the Presidency towns of Calcutta and 
Madras on the other. I felt sympathy with General 
Fraser in his resolution to put an end to all this, and I 
admired the straightforward manl)'^ tone of his eorres- 
pondence. 

I had scarcely done reading this, when who should 
come to see me, but Bhagwan Das, the representative 

tation from their literal adherence to the doctrine of the jitiai, 
or religions war against “ infidels,” and by their violent methods 
of religions controversy. Sometimes, however, as in Gujarat, 
their ways are peaceful and their influence beneficinl. 
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of the very firm of Kishan Das noted above, and I told 
him that I had been reading about the doings of Puran 
Mai in General Fraser’s time. As if conscience stricken 
he immediately said: “ Then I fear you must have 
found mention of my father’s name, Kishan Das.” I 
found, on conversing with him, that he still consulted 
Mr. Palmer, and believed Mr. Palmer to have influence, 
chiefly because he corresponded with many of the 
newspapers! ! 

That evening, after dinner at the 18th Hussars’ mess. 
General (Sir John) Grant, commanding the Subsidiary 
Force, spoke to me of tlic danger of allowing the 
Minister to organize the Keformed Troops, which in 
time of peace were useless, and in time of trouble would 
be a source of anxiety. 

Tuesday, May 1th .—During the day, I continued 
reading up the correspondence in General Fraser’s time, 
and I was further struck at the extraordinarily defective 
character of Chandii Lai’s administration. I knew, of 
course, that in those days lawlessness prevailed in the 
interior of the Deccan, but I had no idea until I read 
these papers, how utterly the very foundations of good 
Government were poisoned at their source:—and so much 
of the blame, too, is traceable to Chandii Ijiil personally! 

My impression from this perusal was—subject, of 
course, to correction as my knowledge advanced—that 
at that time both the Government of India and the 
Court of Directors pursued a wavering and inconsistent 
policy. They forcibly maintained a lilinister in power, 
and then they would not allow the Ecsident to keep the 
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Minister straight! Evidently General Fraser, a fine 
old soldier-diplomatist, was, judging from his letter, 
deeply dissatisfied with the position in which he found 
himself placed, and no doubt it was very difficult to 
devise any line of policy which would bring about a 
successful result. Nothing, however, could be more 
unsuccessful than the line adopted by the British 
Government of that day. Witli the light of experience 
one might, perhaps, manage better; certainly one could 
hardly, in possibility, manage worse! 

The Nizam, poor man, must have been puzzled. At 
one time he had a Minister literally set over him 
forcibly by the British Government, and anon he was 
told positively that he must choose his own Minister! 
Power thus precariously conceded, was, as might be 
expected, capriciously exercised. Great evils arose from 
the want of a Minister after resignation of Chandu Lai, 
and then, if ever, should the British Government, after 
half a century of interference, have beneficially and 
promptly interposed. But no, it held aloof with a vacil¬ 
lation almost inconceivable, till the Deccan was brought 
to the very verge of ruin ! Such was the’ impression at 
least which the papers gave me. 

WEUNESDAr, May %tk .—In the morning I saw Faiz 
Muhammad, who declared that fixed settlements for mo¬ 
derate periods of the land revenue were now really acted 
up to by the native officials in the interior of the Deccan, 
and declared that the condition of the people had much 
improved of late years, and that cultivation was fast 
increasing. 
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After breakfast Mr. Marrett came to see me, and 
brought some plans of a fine irrigation project at a 
place named Ibrahim Patan near Hyderabad; also the 
surveys of some tanks about to be repaired in the neigh¬ 
bouring district of Nalgunda. 

I then went on reading up the records of Fraser’s 
time, and found that the papers fully bore out what I 
had heard verbally about the Mubarizu’ddaula being 
urged to rebellion by the Wahhabis. 

I found further that Colonel Stewart, General Fraser’s 
predecessor, also complained of the isolation of the 
HizAm, of the Resident, of the Minister, and of the 
Muhammadan nobles. Obviously this was an evil which 
had long been sapping away public spirit and principle 
in the State. 

Thursday, May Wi .—Early in the morning a mem¬ 
ber of the Minister’s household, came to see me, and 1 
told him of the evil impression derivable from a perusal 
of the correspondence in Colonel Stewart’s and General 
Fraser’s time regarding the Minister Chandii Lai. He 
seemed to think that Chandu Lai was altogether a 
man without the least public principle and without- 
the least aptitude for managing a country; without any 
feeling for the people; without any fidelity to engage¬ 
ments ; as never going in a straight path, but always 
preferring tortuous courses (“ never going in the broad 
road, but winding about in narrow and crooked alleys ”); 
as profuse in almsgiving in the hope of conciliating 
favour; as equally profuse in expenditure for the pur¬ 
poses of corruption; as giving a month’s salary to every 
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servant, every concubine, every hanger on about the 
Nizdm’s palace; as giving hush-money to every noisy 
blackguard; as slavishly timid of the newspapers and 
public reports; as crouching before those who were 
violent, but as fierce and abusive towards those who were 
weak; as having brought the State into such financial em¬ 
barrassments that the Government almost fell into the 
hands of money-lenders, who at last became the very 
pillars and supports of the State. He described Chandd 
Lai’s son, Bala Prashad, as even worse than his father. 
I should hardly suppose that this man could have 
had any prejudice against Chandd Lai. His prejudices 
would be quite the other way, and that an enlightened 
Hindd gentleman at a Muhammadan Court should 
give such an historical retrospect of the great Hindu 
Minister was indeed melancholy; but certainly his 
account was borne out by the correspondence, so far as 
that went. 

After that Padamsi Nainsi, the great Marwari banker, 
came to see me. His object was to find out whether 
there was any chance of the Branch Eailway from 
Kulbarga to Hyderabad being undertaken; he said 
that all the Hindi! merchants, and even all the Muham¬ 
madan nobles, were in favour of it and would subscribe 
capital. He said that, perhaps, the Nizam per.sonally 
might dislike it, but of this he was not sure. Anyhow 
the Minister would undoubtedly advocate it. 

Friday, May 10/7/.—This was the day of the Langar 
Festival held at Hyderabad on the 15th of Zu’l-hijja 
every year. It is no part of the religious ceremonies 
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of the Muharnmadans, but arises from a tradition 
peculiar to Hyderabad.* 

On this occasion it is usual for all the troops and 
retainers of the Nizam to march in procession past the 
Palace, three processions, or streams, uniting near it. 
Thus, firstly, the people under the Minister (Diwani); 
secondly, those belonging to the special establishments 
of the Nizam (Sarf-i-Khas); thirdly, those belonging 
to the household (Pilgah) under the Amir Kabir. I 
went down to the Minister’s house with a party of 
about twenty European officers and ladies to see the 
Diwani part of the procession, forming about two- 
thirds of the whole, for it was not possible to see the 
other two portions. 

I sat with the Minister on a balcony overlooking the 
narrow street, and commanding a capital view both up 
and down. The procession commenced a little before 
two and lasted till past five in the evening, that is for 
upwards of three hours ! From ten to fifteen thousand 
men passed by, of whom a large number were mounted, 
and there were many led horses. Altogether there 
must have been between one and two thousand horses ol’ 
all sorts. 


* Tbo Laiigar Festival is said to have arisen in 1594, ■when on 
the 15th Zn’l-hijja a jwinee of tlie Kntab Shilhi line "was carried 
off into the jungle on a mnsl elephant. On his recovery his 
mother, in fultilnionl of a vow, had an clej)hant’s chain in gold 
carried in full procession to the shrine of a local saint. Tlie 
Nizams continued the festival tlins initiated when they succeeded 
to the Nutab Shilhi Dominions. The procession has always been 
called the Langar, and is ns popular as ever. 
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Besides various native gentlemen with followers, 
horse and foot, there were the trains belonging to the 
several Arab Jama’dars. These trains of Arabs came 
marching up with their matchlocks, sometimes executing 
a sort of wild dance as they passed the Minister’s 
balcony. Among them were mingled numbers of 
Bohelas, some Sikhs, and even some Baloclris, and at 
the end of each Arab cort%e came the chief himself 
on an elephant. Three principal chiefs passed in this 
way. Firstly, the Barak Jang; secondly, the Saifu’- 
ddaula; thirdly, the Ghalib Jang. 

There were also the Eeformed Troops, headed by 
Captain Rocke, consisting of African and Dakbani 
cavalry and infantry, and some artillerymen without 
their guns ; the reason being that the City roads were 
supposed to be too rough and narrow for the passage of 
guns ! There were also some of the old “ Line ” troops, 
a portion of which still bore the name of the Finglass 
Brigade. 

The whole procession was gay with flags, and um¬ 
brellas, and bright-coloured trappings glittering in the 
sun, and the whole scene was striking and original— 
almost unique of its kind. 

The Arabs did not look very formidable, and I 
judged that the original Arabs were dying out, and 
that their place was being supplied by maicallads, that 
is, sons of Arab fathers and Dakhani mothers, born 
in Hyderabad. Of the three chiefs, also, two, the 
Barak Jang and the Ghalib Jang, were evidently 
maicallads, the third, the. Saifu’ddaula alone being a 
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pure Arab, but he seemed to be of advanced age, and 
was nearly blind. Of the Eeformed Troops, I thought 
the Cavalry including the Minister’s special body of 
horse, very good in all respects, as to men, horses, arms, 
and accoutrements. The Infantry I did not think 
much of, and their drill did not seem to be good. 
These troops had two excellent bands of music, organised 
and instructed after the English fashion. 

The crowd seemed dense, excited, and lull of curiosity, 
and the Minister said that there was even a more 
than average number of spectators; and that it was, 
in fact, a full Langar. The people were cleanly 
and gaily dressed, much like those in other Indian 
crowds, and their demeanour was cheerful and respect¬ 
ful. 

All this time I had, off and on, a good deal of 
conversation with the Minister, who thought that 
the Arab mercenaries were much less formidable than 
they had been, and the llohclas even less important. 
He also thought that the number of Arabs in Hyder¬ 
abad had dwindled from 10,001) to 0,000, but said that 
the three chiefs were still inclined to resist and disobey, 
and to teach their followers to disobey, the Courts and 
other constituted authorities, because the Nizam was 
disinclined to subject them to the tribunals. He added 
that they were very wealthy, and that the Barak Jang 
and the Saifu’ddaula had amassed, by means of trade, 
banking, &c., &c., at least fifty lakhs of rupees. How¬ 
ever, these two bore enmity between themselves, and 
thus acted mutually as a check on each other. The third 
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diief, the Ghdlib Jang, was more under the Minister’s 
control than the other two. 

1 told the Minister that another year would see the 
Bulway at Kulbarga in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
that we ought soon to have a branch to Hyderabad 
itself. He said that every one was in favour of a 
Branch Bailway to Hyderabad except the Nizam 
himself; that the reason of this was that His High¬ 
ness feared that if the Bailway came right up to the 
Capital, some of His Highness’s rebellious relations 
might jump into the train and be off to Bombay, or 
elsewhere; and that such an occurrence would bring 
disgrace on His Highness!! This might seem an ex¬ 
traordinary reason, but the former Nizams really had 
trouble with their relations—^for instance, the Nizam 
Ndsiru’ddaula with the Mub^rizu’ddaula, and Nizam 
’Ali with ’All Jah. 

The Minister also told me that His Highness had 
again scanned over the wording of the Extradition 
Treaty just signed, notwithstanding the preoccupation 
of the Mubarram, and I asked why he took so much 
trouble. The Sdlar Jang said it was merely on account 
of his suspicious disposition which made him regard a 
Treaty as a sort of snare. 

After the procession was over we went to dine at the 
Minister’s house, close at hand; and during dinner 
I asked him about the Khaim’nnissa, who was married 
to Col. A. Kirkpatrick, the Besident. He said that 
she rfeally was of good family, and that after Kirk¬ 
patrick’s death she lived in seclusion in the Bang 
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Mahal, on the Eesidency premises, till her death. 
After her, he said that Sir H. Eussell entered into a 
similar relationship with a relative of hers, named 
the Lutfu’nnissd* Chaudu Lai’s wife used regularly 
to visit both these ladies. He went on to say that these 
connections were very inconvenient politically, and he 
acknowledged the improvement in English customs in 
this respect, which had taken place of late years. 

He also said that the Eesidency Mir Munshis (Ver¬ 
nacular Secretaries) were no longer influential as they 
used to be, and that now he knew the Eesident’s mind 
from the Eesident’s own notes; but that formerly the 
Munshis used to be always warning the Minister not 
to interfere with such and such a thing, lest the Eesi- 
dent should snap at them {chm mat, nahin to 
kdtenge). 

He again praised Metcalfe who had saved the Hyder¬ 
abad State, but did not think so much of Eussell. He 
rather blamed Martin and Stewart for falling under the 
influence of Chandu Lai, whom he blamed throughout, 
but spoke highly of Fraser. 

Saturday, May Wth .—Nothing particular occurred 
during the day, but I heard that wheft the Langar 
procession passed the Palace the Nizam did not come to 
peep from behind the lattice work as usual. From this 
some persons inferred that he was in a sulky mood 
about something ; but I doubted if such was really the 

* Both the above names are titles, such as are commonly given 
to Muhammadan ladies of high rank. The title of the former is 
also variously givei' in books as tho Mihrn’nnissa. 
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,«tMi m t Itad andentood mly in the taoming from the 
timt His Highness was not well. Moreover, 
w Minister was in good ^irits, which he would 
util have been had his master been displeased at 

aajtiiiag. 

1 wmit on stndjring the Besidency records, and was 
fhrndc, firstly, at the apparently vain efforts made in 
Colonel Stewart’s time to make the Niz^m Ndsim’- 
ddanla fit for something like independent Government; 
secondly, at the extraordinary preponderance which the 
Arabs acquired in the City of Hyderabad, and the weak 
manner in which the British Gevemment acquiesced 
in this; thirdly, at the favourable reports rendered of 
the interior, that is, of the material comforts of the 
lower agricultural classes of the Nizdm’s dominions, 
despite reputed misgovernment. 

SoMDAT, May 12 th.— 

Monuat, May I wrote to the Minister pri¬ 
vately about certainly pending cases, the parties to which 
were present in Chadarghat, urging early decision, so 
that they might not continue to hang about the place. 

Dumg the day I received a visit from a native 
buknr* introduced by the Minister as having been the 
first to come forwu^ to assist him on his accession to 
power, when he greatly wanted money to carry on the 
flpvammaoi This man told me that at the outset the 
•. H^Bi s te r’t greidi opponents were the Daitarwdlds, or 
called the Head of the Mahrdthi 
tiihw <4 the Telingi Baftar,—who advised 
ncA to advance money to him, saying 
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that his regime would not last, and that the Nizim 
would soon displace him for some one else. He then 
went on to say that now the Government never wanted 
money, and that they only drew small sums from the 
bankers for current expenses, adding that the people 
thought the Minister’s position firm in the main, 
though not free from trouble from the Nizam. So much 
so, that recently when there had been a resignation, the 
bankers said that the Minister was sure to return to 
power, because of the high character he had earned 
with the British Government. 

I then had a long interview with Maulavi Aminu’- 
ddin, the Judicial Secretary to the Minister, who fully 
confirmed all I heard about certain of the people setting 
themselves above the law, saying that the Arab Chiefs 
wished to arrogate to themselves jurisdiction over 
their own followers, not only as to imprisonment but 
even as to death; and that, though obliged to submit 
to the law, they did so with ill-grace and evasion. I 
found from his accounts that besides the newly-estab¬ 
lished Courts, the functions of the City Kazi in murder 
cases were still maintained. On the whole, I was 
favourably impressed with the efibrts, however im¬ 
perfect, which were being made to establish a judicial 
system. 

In the afternoon and evening I had a talk with 
Col. Briggs about the Arabs of the City. He said that 
they were weaker in strength and much improved 
in behaviour—immensely improved indeed,—but that 
they were personally brave and still a formidable body. 
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and iihat iheir expulsion from the Oitj would be a 
difficult militaiy operation. Every chief from the Nizdm 
downwards was the prisoner of his own Arab followers ^ 

Toxsdat, May 14 /A—I sent the First Assistant, 
CoL Stubbs, to wait on the Minister, and remonstrate 
about a murder, wherein the corpse of the murdered 
woman was Ipng for hours on one of the high roads 
near the Eesidency, without apparently any notice 
being taken of it by the Nizam’s police! 

I also asked Col. Stubbs, as an officer of much 
experience, about the Arabs, and his account was much 
the same as Col. Briggs’s. He thought, however, that 
they were not hostile to British interests, and that 
their Chiefs in particular were too rich to be revolu¬ 
tionary. I thought to myself that if the account given 
by Col. Briggs and Col. Stubbs, both very competent 
witnesses, of the strength of the Arabs, be correct, it 
was necessary that we should try to prevent their 
numbers increasing by immigration from Arabia. At 
the same time I thought that the Arabs of the present 
day could not be really very formidable. 

In the evening I went out driving to see the ia'zta 
processions by torchlight in Chadarghdt. The usual 
crowds and detachments of the Nizam’s troops were 
present. About midnight the torchlight procession of 
the “ Na’l Sahib” took place. I wrote to the Minister 
to know if it was worth seeing, but he replied that it 
was attended only by the lowest class of the population.* 

* Thronghont India daring the Mnharram festival it is cns- 
tonuuy to oariy in prooession the ta'zia, or model of the tomb of 
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Wednesday, May 15/7/.—I was somewhat ailing, but 
began reading the correspondence between Metcalfe, 
when Eesident, and the Supreme Government, and was 
struck at the really awful prevalence of abuses in the 
internal administration of the country in those days. 
The interference exercised by Metcalfe and the super¬ 
vision by European Officers was not so subversive of the 
Native Government as may have been supposed, as the 
entire executive authority was exercised by the native 
officials, the European officers giving no orders. The 
machinery of the Native Government thus remained 
intact, and the European officers did nothing, save 
bring to the notice of the Native Government abuses 
contrary to its own rules, and in contravention of 
its own orders. The conduct and character of the then 
Minister, Raja Chandu Lai, appeared in the worst pos¬ 
sible light. 

In the evening I went out driving to the Fatteh 
Maidan, the parade ground of the Reformed Troops. 

I also received a reply from the Minister to my 
note of Monday about the pending judicial cases. He 
remarked generally that it was difficult to prevent 
various influential persons from setting themselves 
above the law, and that they were rather encouraged 
in this way by the Nizam himself. He did not say 
this directly; I rather understood him to hint that he 
feared that such was the case. 

the martjrs Hasan and Hussain. The Na’l Sahib, or model of 
the shoe of Hussain's horse, borne as a standard, is a modem 
South Indian addition to the Mnharram. 
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Thdesdat, May —^Iwas not well, and received 
no visitoni. nor did 1 go out of the house; but pro- 
oeeded to read up the correspondence between Sir 
C. Metcalfe and the Supreme Government. 

Looking to Metcalfe’s charges and to the replies 
by Messrs. Palmer & Co., I thought that his phrase 
as to that house being “ the plunderers of the Nizam ” 
was most fully borne out. The manner in which they 
established an unfair influence over the Minister, and 
then tried to thwart the Eesident by means of their 
supposed influence with tiie Governor-General, Lord 
Hastings, is quite wonderful. Soth Sir William 
Bumbold and Mr. Wm. Palmer, then still surviving, 
seemed to have been very greatly to blame. The 
audacity of the pretensions of various kinds put 
forward by the House was also astonishing, as the 
manner in which they succeeded in concealing from 
their European constituents their real merits and 
position was most amusing, had it not one side so 
dark and painful. 

Tliat evening the only person I saw was the Besidency 
Surgeon, and I asked him if he had ever heard of these 
afiairs. He seemed to imagine that Mr. W. Palmer 
was not so very bad, but had been foolish rather than 
sinning. This looked as if even to that day Mr. Palmer 
impressed all uninformed Europeans he met with the 
idea of his virtues and his wrongs!! 

Friday, May YitL —I was much better, but still did 
not go out nor receive visitors. I went on reading 
Metcalfe’s officid correspondence; the leading despatches 
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relating to the misconduct of Palmer’s House, to the 
misconduct of the Minister Chandd 141, and to the 
necessity of reforming the abuses of the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment. These letters were in great length and detail; 
and in spirit, in argument, in moral tone, and literary 
style, they were real masterpieces of official composition. 
I should think that the volume which contains them 
must be among the finest pieces in the annals and 
archives of the British in India ! 

As regards the financial affairs the points were these. 
First: Palmer & Co. lent money to the Nizam at 
usurious interest;—at interest such as only arises 
I'rom insecurity. Second: nevertheless Palmer & Co., 
bj'- their supposed influence with British authority, 
forced the Nizam’s Government to realize and pay up 
these debts punctually. Thus, so far from there being 
any insecurity, there was the best security, namely, the 
joint guarantee of the Nizam’s and the British Govern¬ 
ments ! Third : as the security was good, the interest 
ought not to have been anything like as high as it was, 
iind the Nizam’s Government paid much more than it 
ought to have done. Fourth: thus the Nizam’s 
Government was copiously bled to enrich a European 
House ! This is what was meant when Messrs. Palmer & 
Co. were said to have been “the plunderers of the Nizam.” 

1 was unfavourably impressed with the conduct of 
Lord Hastings as Governor-General in respect to these 
cases, and the conduct of Mr. John Adam, when acting 
as Governor-General after Lord Hastings’ departure, 
stood forth in very favourable contrast. 



Hfdktitiad. 

ooa^ned befciiei^ 



■***« of uselom (nOaMiiia) 

Pimi 4 f Justkse ! I deienmned to ask tiio Minuter 
pAMiil sext met him whether tiiis was tme. 


;!i;I|waBeBded to read up the correspondence between 
fiaiMrd iVasm and the Supreme Government, and was 
Mruck w^ tile firmness with which he repressed an 
attwnpted mutiny on the part of a large body of the 
Mute’s troops, and of the manly manner in which he 
^fended his conduct from strictures by the Supreme 
Gtovorument, which seemed hardly merited. I was also 
mueh struck by the really laudable and comprehensive 
efforts made by the Minister, the Surdju’l-Mulk, to 
reform the administration, and the perverse manner 
in whidi all these efforts were thwarted by the Nizdm 
himself. 


SuNDAT, Majf \^th .—I despatched a private letter to 
the Minister, urging him to keep the numbers of the 
Arabs down as much as possible by discharging those 
who were willing to go, and by not admitting any fresh 
unmigrani» from Arabia. 

To-day I received intimation of the proceedings of the 
Utah’s Criminal Court in the City, sentencing four 
^^nms to imprisonment for life and two to fourteen 
ywra unpisonment for high treason. These sentences 
•W# inflicted in the case known as that of Jang 
a person who in concert with several others, 
the Nudm’s country, giving money and 
norii^ and agreements {kaulndmaa) in- 
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^ <an g people to rebellion in general and the mnrder of 
the En^ish in particular, in favour of the “ Sdhd Baj£,” 
which was understood to be the title of the claimant to 
the throne of SatdriL* 

Mondat, May ‘I was much occupied in pre¬ 
paring English notes in several judicial cases which 
the Minister had referred to me, in order that I might 
advise privately as to proceedings against certain in¬ 
fluential persons connected with the household or family 
of the IJizam, who had tried to set themselves above 
the law, not only in resisting processes against them¬ 
selves, but in protecting debtors and others who were 
their dependants, and encouraging them to threaten 
forcible opposition to the execution of the Court’s 
orders. I advised the Minister to provide his executive 
with the means of enforcing orders, but not to proceed 
to any forcible extremity without consulting me; at the 
same time to politely but firmly demand explanations 
from the influential offenders. Failing such explana¬ 
tions, he must report their conduct to the Nizam. 

In the afternoon a maulavi, one of the Judges of the 
Hyderabad Criminal Court, came to see me, and I asked 
him about the repute of the Suraju 1 -Mulk as Minister. 

* See p. 80: journal for April 15th. The BAjis of Satfira 
were the descendants of Sivaji the founder of the Marithi power. 
They htwi, however, been long the pensioners^ of the P5shwi ot 
Poona. When the British conquered the PSshwa in 1818 and 
annexed his territories the Satarh Biji was allowed to govern his 
State as before. He had, however, to be deposed for misconduot 
in 1889, his brother being put on his throne. When he died 
without an heir in 1848 the State was resumed by the British. 
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Be Mid that he was generallj sapposed to hare been a 
&3n«. I felt snrprieed at this after what I had read 
dboot him in Genend Fraser’s despatches. 

In the evening the Minister and his nephew dined 
with me, and I had a party to meet them. The Minister 
gave me a poor account of the Nizdm’s health, saying 
tiiat be had been getting less and less able to take exer¬ 
cise, till at last he could hardly get out of the house at 
alL Quite lately in answer to an inquiry about his 
health His Highness had replied to the mUh; “ It is 
for the Minister and the Amir Kabir to keep me con¬ 
tented by their conduct, and then my health will be all 
right.” 

He said that in his heart the Kizdm was opposed 
to the r^;ular administration of justice; because people 
told him that it had a levelling effect and brought 
degradation to the nobles, and that such was the English 
policy! 

He said that the Nizdm was still very partial to the 
Arabs, and that when they committed acts of violence 
even in his own Palace he still befriended them. To 
the Minister, when he tried to overhaul them for such 
conduct. His Highness would say: "Why do you 
blacken the character of my Arabs ?” 

Tuxsoat, May iXst .—sent the First Assistant to 
speak to the Minister about a case in which it was 
feared that a nobleman in the city was keeping a woman 
in duress and preventing her from appearing in a Court 
«f J^ustice. 

With r^rence to correspondence of April 29 th, in 
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which fche Nizim said that it would weaken the Minister 
if His Highness held private interviews with the Eesi- 
dent, 1 wrote to the Minister pointing out the absurdity 
and mischievous tendency of such an idea, and further 
that the self-imposed isolation of the Nizdm from the 
British representative had been a source of evil, and had 
been deplored by many successive Eesidents. 

In the afternoon I asked Col. Briggs whether he 
thought the maulavi right in pronouncing the Surdju’l- 
Mulk a failure, and he seemed to concur in that estimate. 
I then pointed to the different opinion formed by 
General Fraser, who could hardly have been deceived; 
but upon this Col. Briggs said that the Suraju’l-Mulk 
may have promised much, though he performed little. 
Col. Briggs, however, did not seem to be fully aware 
of the difficulties under which the Suraju’l-Mulk 
laboured. At all events he said that be was careless 
and improvident in his own private affairs, and did not 
seem a likely man to make a good Minister. 

Wednesday, May 22nd .—I continued reading up the 
despatches written by General Fraser during the time 
that the Suraju’l-Mulk was Minister, and I was really 
astonished at the abuses that existed in the Nizam s 
Government at that time. For instance, it seemed 
clear that the revenue used to be literally embezzled 
to the extent of from twenty to thirty lakhs annually, 
through the existence, on paper only, of an irregular 
army, nominally of 30,000 men! Enquiry proved that 
it had no real existence, and was avowedly kept up in 
order to put money into the pockets of influential 
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men; some 30 lakhs annually going in this way ! Again, 
the forgery of Government orders for the payment of 
money, went on to such an extent that an assortment 
of hundreds of such documents, ready for use, were 
found and seized! The Minister tried to get rid of 
the paper army, hut could not, as the Nizam himself 
insisted upon its being kept up 1 It seemed, too, that 
it was the Nizam himself, who insisted on retaining the 
corrupting system of nazardnas. During the last days 
of the Surdju'l-Mulk’s first administration the Nizam 
took the Government into his own hands, but, instead 
of looking after the affairs of the State, he entirely 
occupied himself in exacting large sums from those who 
had fattened on corruption, and in putting up big ap¬ 
pointments to the highest bidder 1 In fact the troubles 
which then afflicted the Hyderabad State, and which 
ended in its ruler being shorn of one-fourth of his 
dominions, were largely owing to the perversity of the 
then Nizam Nasiru’ddaula;—a perversity continued 
despite the remonstrances of General Fraser. 

Thursday, May 23rd .—I sent a report to the 
Governor-General in English about the treason case 
already mentioned, and stated that, as the prisoners had 
issued proclamations distinctly inciting to the murder of 
Europeans, I had ordered the sentences to be carried out. 

I went on reading up the records to the end of the 
Suraju’I-Mulk's first administration, and it was evident 
that General Fraser regarded the displacement of the 
Arab mercenaries from the commanding position they 
had been permitted to acquire in the City as a matter 
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of primary importance; but he evidently could never 
succeed in obtaining from the Supreme Government 
sufficient authority to enable him to carry such a measure 
through. 

When the Shamsu’l-Umara succeeded the Suraju’l- 
Mulk, he also began his ministry by initiating many 
useful reforms. Indeed, it was surprising to see how 
well he began. 

Friday, May 24///. —This being the Queen’s birthday, 
I went, accompanied by the Minister, to Secunderabad 
to witness a general review of all the troops there and 
at Balaram. There passed by in review three regi¬ 
ments of Cavalry (one Hussars, one Madras, one 
Hyderabad Contingent), five batteries of Artillery (of 
which one was native belonging to the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and one a heavy battery drawn by ele¬ 
phants), six regiments of Infantry (two European, three 
Madras, one Hyderabad Contingent). 

After the review the Minister returned with me to 
the Eesidency, and spent the greater part of the day 
there. 

He spoke to me about the Arabs, alluding to my 
letter* on the subject, saying that he would have 
great difficulty in dealing with them, partly on account 
of the position they had obtained in the City, and 
partly on account of the Nizam’s partiality for them. 
I then questioned him further about them, and he said 
that he had some three hundred inside his own house— 
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See p. 12ti, journal, entry of 19th May. 
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not of hit appointing, bat men whom he foand there 
when he socceeded. Then the Nizto had several 
hnndreds in his palace, and every noble in the city had 
some of them about his person or inside his house. 

The Arab Jama’ddrs were very jealous of their 
authority, changing the men about as they liked, and 
arranging their leave, their substitutes and the like. 
From his account it was clear that the Nizam, the 
Minister, and even the Treasury, were in the hands of 
the Arabs; and the Saldr Jang admitted that they 
were afraid of the Arabs, mainly because their houses, 
their persons, and almost their lives, were at their 
mercy! 

He said that they were much less numerous than 
they had been, and much better behaved, but that they 
were still capable of misbehaving; and actually had 
committed an outrage in the Nizam’s own palace. He 
admitted that he feared to reduce their numbers, even 
gradually—-even if no existing employes were dismissed 
and only Tacancies were not filled up. He scarcely dared 
effect even that much lest the Arab Jama’dars should 
take the alarm and object, or even stir up strife. He 
added that the most formidable of the Jama’dars was the 
Saifu’ddanla, though grown old and blind, and that after 
his death half the influence of the Arabs would go. 

Arabs were, however, still largely employed in the 
interior, though they were not so numerous and 
powerful as ^ey once had been, and it was clear to me 
that, notwithstanding, recent improvements, they were 
much too powerful in the City of Hyderabad. 
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Satdrdat, May 'iWi .—Captain Palmer, late of the 
Nizdm’s service, and son of Mr. Wm. Palmer, called on 
me. Jle was a well-informed man, and said that his 
father, then eighty-seven years of age, was getting very 
old and weak. I talked to him generally about old 
times. 

In respect to the celebrated discussions between 
Palmer’s House and Sir C. Metcalfe, I observed that 
Captain Palmer reproduced all the old exploded fallacies 
which the House used to advance, and which Metcalfe 
so often refuted. It is surprising how people cling to 
arguments of this kind—originally false, but which, 
from repeating over and over again, they deceive them¬ 
selves into believing to be true! 

In respect to the interior of the country. Captain 
Palmer remarked four things which I noted. First; 
the former good character of the Ilichpur Nawabs, 
whom the Suraju’l-Mulk treated very badly. Second; 
the commercial and manufacturing decadence of 
Aurangabad. Third: the interference which the officers 
of the Contingent used to exercise in the civil affairs of 
the country round their stations, but which had then 
ceased. Fourth: the indebtedness of the nobles of 
Hyderabad, whose estates, he said, were in the hands 
either of the Arab Jama’ddrs, or of the native bankers. 

Sunday, May 26M.—In the afternoon I gave an 
interview to Earn Eao, one of the men instrumental in 
the discovery of Jang Bahadur’s plot already mentioned. 
He was a smart little Maratha, was once at Baroda, 
and was brought over to Hyderabad by Col. Davidson, 
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the Besident. Probably in this way he had become 
attached to British interests. He said that the plot 
was bad, and had ramified considerably, and that the 
people in the interior had let it go on a great deal too 
long. I did not like, however, to ask him too closely, 
lest he should be tempted to exaggerate his own services 
in the matter. 

Mondat, May I'ltli .—I looked up the correspondence 
about the Eeformed Troops, and I observed that it was 
stated that, when raising them, the Minister had reduced 
some of the old troops. I asked Col. Stubbs hovv> 
judging from his experience, such reductions could have 
been carried out. He said it could only have been done 
by refraining from filling up vacancies, as the Nizam’.s 
Government never discharged a man. But I replied 
that these vacancies could not be frequent, inasmuch as 
old and unfit men were kept on and antiquated sentries 
were to be seen daily. To this objection there was no 
apparent answer, and I determined to manage some day 
to see how these “ reductions” came about. 

I fixed Thursday, the 30th May, to review the 
Eeformed Troops, and the Minister explained that he 
could not be present, as he would prefer just then not to 
have to ask the Nizam’s leave. 

In the evening the Minister and his nephew dined 
with me, a party of ladies and gentlemen from Secun¬ 
derabad being asked to meet them. 

During dinner the Minister asked me what I thought 
was the real fundamental cause of the great Mutiny of 
1867. I said that it was the undue proportion of the 
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strength of the native army, and that any Government 
trusting to an excessively large body of foreign troops 
must always incur the same danger. 

We again adverted to Metcalfe’s conduct while Eesi- 
dent, and the Minister again spoke of him in terms of 
admiration, declaring tliat it had saved the “ sinking 
State of Hyderabad.” But I was sorry to see that he 
did not speak with good feeling of Sir H. Bussell and 
Mr. Martin. 

Tuesday, May %Wi .—Tn the morning I arranged 
with Col. Stubbs, the First Assistant, to settle with the 
Minister about the conduct of the case already alluded 
to, in which a woman had been forcibly abducted from 
a place near to the Besidency, and was supposed to be 
detained by an influential Muhammadan nobleman of 
the City. 

In the afternoon I received a visit bj"- appointment 
from the Barak Jang, the Arab Jaiua’dar, son of the 
well-known Jama’dar ’Umar hin ’Aud, who left him a 
fortune of fifty Idkks of rupees. The Barak Jang was 
a mawallad, and though reputed to be a man of great 
influence, his manner seemed to me to be modest and 
unassuming, and altogether much better than I should 
have expected. I did not talk to him on any impor¬ 
tant subject, but merely asked him ordinary questions. 
I learnt that his mother came from Nagpur, and his 
father fi-om the Hadhramaut province of Arabia. On 
taking his leave he assured me of the anxiety of 
himself and his tribe to render faithful service to the 
Nizfim and to stand well with the British Govern- 
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llieiii On the whok I xaiber liked what I saw of the 

la 

Wkdnesdat, May 29^^—^During the day I went on 
fltadying the records, chiefly of the times of Qfln. Fraser, 
Cd. Low and Cd. Davidson. 

1 noted the persistent and indefatigable manner in 
which Gen. Fraser urged the Supreme Government to 
interfere to such a degree as might save the Nizdm 
from financial and administrative ruin, without inter* 
fering so far as to destroy the vitality of the Native 
Government. This, however, the British Government 
steadily refused to do. The Nizdm’s infatuated per¬ 
versity at that time was quite astonishing, even for an 
Asiatic prince; and it was clear to me that if he had 
paid even a little heed to the Resident’s advice, all the 
trouble of surrendering districts for the pay of the 
Hyderabad Contingent might have been averted. In¬ 
deed, I was almost inclined to think that if even the 
British Government had consented to interfere to the 
limited extent proposed by General Fraser, the above 
result might have been avoided. 

I observed that Col. Davidson did not form so high 
an estimate of the Surdju’l-Mulk as Gen. Fraser had 
done, and even Col. Low seemed to concur in thinking 
that he was at times dilatory and unreliable, though he 
evidently thought that he had merits. 

. I also read a portion of Mr. Bushby’s correspondence, 
.and he concurred with Col. Davidson in thinking the 
Axa^ of Hyderabad a dangerous body of men, whose 
gi«duld reduction, if postible, ought to be managed. 
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THtrHSDAT, 80/^.—^Early in the morning I re¬ 

viewed the Nizdm’s Eeformed Troops, on the parade 
ground, called the Fatteh Maiddn. The Minister was 
' not present himself, not liking to have to ask the 
Nizdm’s leave—a carious proof of His Highness’s 
jealousy,—^but his Military Secretary, Major Proudfoot, 
was with me. 

The Brigade was commanded by Captain Eocke, for¬ 
merly of the Eoyal Army. It consisted of ten guns 
drawn by bullocks ; a squadron of African Cavalry, two 
squadrons of Lancers (a body of horse originally raised 
by the Eaja of Wanparti), and two Eegiments of Infantry. 
The Cavalry were about 400 strong, the first Infantry 
Eegiment being about 600, the second 300. The 
whole Brigade had about 1,300 men of all arms. The 
Brigade movements were well and smartly conducted: 
the Artillery firing was rapid and precise: the Cavalry 
were well mounted and set up; the First Eegiment of 
Infantry was inefficiently drilled, but the Second was 
better. I understood that the cause of the inefficiency 
of the Infantry was that the native officers were indif¬ 
ferent, having belonged to “ Line ” corps in the City, 
before being drafted into the Eeformed Troops, and had 
not previously been accustomed to regular vrork. The 
general result of the review, as regards the troops, was 
satisfactory, but whether such a body was wanted at aU 
in the place it then was, was quite another question. 

In the afternoon I received a visit by appointment 
from the Ghalib Jang, the Jama’ddr commanding the 
Minister’s Arab escort. He was a mawallad, had veiy 
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good maaners, and was ranch raore pdished externally 
tiian the Barak Jang, but he was much less humble, 
and had, I should imagine, a stiffer character. I asked 
him merely “small-talk" questions, and it appeared, 
among other things, that his' father, a full Arab, came 
iiom Poona to Hyderabad, and was first employed by 
the Muriiru’l-Mulk, and then by Snraju’l-Mulk, and thus 
it was that he himself was employed by the Salir Jang. 
His family came from the Yaman Province of Arabia. 

Feidat, May ^\st .—Early in the morning Mr. 
Brereton of the Eailway Department came in. He 
lived at Kulbarga, an important place, and described the 
inhabitants as a troublesome set, the Hindds and 
Muhammadans always fighting among themselves;— 
the last phase of the trouble being the shutting of their 
shops by the Hindd shopkeepers. He said that the 
local authorities on the spot had not much weight, and 
that the Pdrsi ta’luMdr, Eustamji, of the Shorapur Dis¬ 
trict, in which Kulbarga is situated, was wanting in 
firmness, though possessed of integrity. He said, how¬ 
ever, that Eustamji had fearlessly incurred the enmity 
of many landholders by sticking up for the rights of 
the poorer villagers in reference to some questions 
arising out of the batdoti tenure.* 

In the evening I gave a ball at the Eesidency in 
honour of Her Majesty’s birthday, as it had been im¬ 
possible to get the place ready in time for the 24th. 

* J.e., that system under which the land revenue was paid in 
kind by the peasant proprietor giving up to the Government a 
share of Lis crop. 
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The Minister and his nephew, the Nizdm’s Mir 
Mnnshi and Vakil, the Amir Kahir and his nephew, 
all attended. I had the City approach to the Besi- 
dency lighted up to receive them, and the effect of the 
illumination was fine. I also had the road leading up 
to the house lined with two squadrons of cavalry, as a 
guard of honour for them. 

The ball was held in the upper storey of the house, 
furbished up for the occasion after many years of disuse. 
Many old chairs, purchased years back for the Nizam’s 
Government at the Carlton House sale, and sent out for 
the Eesidency, were regilt and reproduced, and looked 
almost new. 

Saturday, June —I did not rise till late, but I 
saw Mr. Brereton again before he took his departure. 
Though a great admirer of the Salar Jang and his ad¬ 
ministration, he still thought, not only that new reforms 
ought to be introduced, but that existing reforms should 
be consolidated. 

He was a man of more than ordinary intelligence, 
and I noted some of his conclusions. I gathered from 
him that the tdlukddrs in the interior did not attend to 
the orders they received from the Minister and the 
Majlis at Hyderabad ; that the attempt at organizing a 
Public Works Department was a very crude affair; 
that there had been much mismanagement on the 
road between Hyderabad and Sholapur, and on the 
roads made in the Shiirapur District by Meadows 
Taylor; that the dispensaries which had been esta¬ 
blished were left without medicines; that the police 
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jurisdictions in the interior were weak and confused. 
Nevertheless, he seemed to have formed a very sanguine 
idea of the capabilities and future productiveness of the 
Nizam’s country. 

In the afternoon I got a note from the Minister ex¬ 
pressing high satisfaction at the successful result of the 
review of the Eeformed Troops. 

Sunday, June %nd .— 

Monday, June '6rd .—I wrote to the Minister in 
Persian, refeiring to a recent dispute between a British 
officer and one of the Nizam’s subordinate police 
officials, begging that the police might be instructed to 
preserve at least an ordinarily respectful demeanour 
before British officers, so that good feeling between 
the British officials and the Nizam’s servants might be 
preserved. 

I also wrote to the Minister in Persian, urging the 
settlement of disputed debts between some native 
bankers in Secunderabad and the Rani of Bhadra- 
chalam, an extensive estate, situated half on the British 
bank of the Godavari and lialf on the Nizam’s bank. 

In the afternoon I rode into Secunderabad. 

Tuesday, June Uh .—stayed at Secunderabad, and 
in the morning attended a general parade to see a good 
conduct medal given to a man of the 18th Hussars. 

In the afternoon I went to see the new European 
Barracks at Trimalgiri. The mass of noble structures 
congregated on an airy site, commanding an extensive 
prospect for miles, right down to the city of Hyder¬ 
abad, was very imposing. I also saw the workshops 
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id steam machinery belonging to the Public Works 
•epartment, whereby huge masses of teak timber were 
iwn up, and water pumped up from a depth and 
aried to a long distance. I also saw all sorts of 
irpentry being done by the machine called “the 
eneral joiner.” 

Wednesday, June 'Hth .—Early in the morning I went 
lund the Secunderabad bazars, and found the place 
lean and flourishing. The streets were broad and the 
ouses handsome and well painted and done up. There 
fas a good square and exchange, a bad market, a 
olerably good dispensary, and a handsome kohodl'i, 
X police station. The main street could be surpassed 
ly few, if any, of the Military Cantonments in India. 

During the day I received a visit from Virabhadram, 

, Madrasi mudalirar (gentleman) of much wealth in 
Secunderabad. He told me that formerly his firm had had 
freat pecuniary dealings with the Nizam’s Government, 
)ut that the debts had all been cleared offby the Minister, 
ixcept a small disputed balance, still remaining unpaid. 
Te also said that he had recently held the district of 
VIedak in farm from the Nizam’s Government, but that 
ibis arrangement had ceased for some two years. I was 
surprised to hear that so objectionable an arrangement 
lad been in existence within so recent a period. 

Afterwards came a mudalivar, named Eamanujam, 
\ respectable and wealthy inhabitant of Secunderabad, 
svho had some old pending suits about debts with the 
Rani of Bhadrachalam. 

Thursday, June Qth .—Early in the morning I rode 
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oat into Bal&wia and took ap mj quarters in the Besi> 
den< 7 ' Honse there. 

In the afternoon I took a ride round , the Station, 
thought highly of the open undulating country, with 
its £ne view of the Hrimalgiri eminence, crowned with 
barrack structures. The huts and houses of the men, 
both horse and foot, had wretched thatches, and seemed 
to want tiles. Better conservancy in the outskirts of 
the Station was also wanted, and had recently been 
arranged for. The bazars seemed in fair order, and the 
Station generally very clean and smart. 

FaipAT, June 1th .—Early in the morning I went 
out riding with Major Nightingale commanding at 
Baliram, who showed me a place called Bardsahibpet 
near* BaMram, where some years previously his Eegi- 
ment of Cavalry had dislodged a band of 1,000 Eohelas. 
These men had been discharged by the Nizdra’s Govern- 
ment and were marching towards Bombay. They put 
up in the enclosure of the mosque at Barasahibpet, which 
is the first march out of Hyderabad, and when told by 
the Officer Commanding at Balaram to move on, they 
refused. Some Infantry were then sent to drive them 
out, but got beaten. The -Eohelas then rushed out 
sword in hand at them into the open, where they were 
charged by the Cavalry, sabred and dispersed. It vras 
not tiiought at the time expedient to do more to them. 

Xhiring the day I had long talk with Br. Balfour, Super- 
iatendiag Surgeon, about the practicabUify of proposing 
wane measures for cleaning the city of Hyderabad without 
prqndices of the people. 
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Sattjrdat, June 8th.—^Early in the morning I rode 
out with Major Woodcock, commanding the 5th 
Infantry Eegiment of the Hyderabad Contingent, and 
met the patel (headman) of Koltd, a large viUage. He 
said he had got a money assessment fixed for three 
years, and that he had given leases {pattas or kauk) 
to all his ryots. 

Sunday, June ^th .—The First Assistant came to see 
me about some urgent anxiety expressed by the Minister 
as to a sort of private secretary of his, a Parsi, named 
Jamaetjee (Jamshedji). He had resigned because the 
Minister had suspected him of malpractices, but was 
in possession of a mass of confidential papers, and, 
among these, some relating to communications between 
the Minister and the Eesidencj during the troubled 
period of 1857. The Minister feared that he might 
make some evil use of them, and wanted my support 
in compelling him to give them up. I told the First 
Assistant to say that I was clear that they belonged to 
the Nizam’s Government, and that I would support the 
Minister in demanding restitution, provided it was 
done in a regular and quasi-judicial manner; also that 
I would help him in preventing Jamsetjee from en¬ 
gaging in any intrigue and from poisoning the mind of 
the Nizam. 

Monday, June lOi/t.—^Early in the morning I went 
with Major Price to see the progress of the new 
artillery barracks at Trimalgiri, and found a great 
deficiency of skilled labour. I wrote to the Minister to 
ask him if he could get any men from the city, and sent 
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i of file iitn of wages which our Exeetitive 

Ei^iiMrs were prbpd^ to offer. 

' a visit from the Sdbaddr-Major of the 

tiegimOnt at BaMram, a Brdhman of Cawn< 
i^re(KSahptif) and a very respectable man; but he 
shts too mtlcb of a foreigner (HinddsUni) to be able to 
afford me innoh information about the politics of the 
Deccan. 


In the evening I attended a large party, given in my 
honour, in the Public Booms, by the Officers of the 
Native Cavalry and Infantry Regiments at Secunderabad. 

Tumdat, June ll//<.—I visited the European school 
at Baldram and thought it pretty good. The native 
school was not so good, and was too much out of the 
way, and I thought of placing it in the house in the 
hhdr formerly built for the purpose. I also visited 
tiie Poor-house and saw the destitute creatures being 
Supplied with food. 

The afternoon was rainy and prevented my going out, 
and ,10 I received a visit from the Risdlddr-Major of 
the Oa^ndry Regiment, who said that the men were 


JCtMiofaed to the service, because their pl&ces were almost 
JuaedibBy, descending from father to son. His own 
ftthtt*, he said had been in the Contingent, and so was 
his ii^ at that moment, making with himself three 
jmi^toks in the tune service. He also said that 
&e ihim could count up their pedigrees, 
i-had heard about the gradual extinc- 
trouble in the Deccan and the 




HS 

Wbpnxsdat, Juke IP %i lOQtnang I 

reviewed the Balimm Foree, ed|iiP#Qg pf ^ Jfid 
Cavalry Begiment, the 4th Id^^t 1^14 ^attBij, wd 
the 5th Infantry Begiment of the Hyderabad Con* 
tingent. The manoeuvres went off very well indeed. 

During the day I answered a detailed reference from 
the Minister regarding the best mode of dealing with 
Jamsetjee, and was much struck at his dislike to 
treating a case of this kind judicially. He wanted 
me to seize the man and his papers in my political 
capacity, but I held out against doing this, as there was 
not sufficient emergency. I agreed to assist, so long 
as judicial processes were observed. 

In the afternoon I went, accompanied by the chief 
engineer. Major Price, to inspect some of the buildings 
lately completed at Triraalgiri. We looked at the 
married quarters for the Artillery, the Church and the 
English School-room, the Boman Catholic Chapel, the 
Presbyterian Church, the Soldiers’ Club and Beading- 
room, and the new barracks for the 108th Regiment. 
We also went over the newly-finished prison for 
soldiers, which had thirty-seven inmates, not an ex¬ 
cessive number for so large a force; and which, though 
strictly penal in its discipline, was excellently and 
humanely managed. I finished up by seeing the 
Soldiers’ Reading-room of the 21st Fusiliers, which was 
much frequented, and I was told that the great 
majority of the men in the regiment were able to 
read and write.* 

* It should he remembered that this was written in 1867. 


L 
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in t^e morning I rode, 
Hajor Woodcock, and one of ike City 
S ^Ci wi^t fe&n-lo aee the tank at Sh&mirpur, about eight 
nilllw ^pdm ^diram, and I much admired the old dam 


with ite stone Sieings, its sluices, and irrigation channels. 
It bad once been breached in two places, but had been 
sahsequentiy repaired. I also saw the deslmukh of the 
Dffiighboaring irillages, which were held in jd^ir by a 
rdai^n of the Minister. 


£a the evening I gave a small dinner party to the 
seeiefy of BaMram. 

FaiOAT, June \4ith .—^Early in the morning I went 
oter the Artillery Lines, saw the places where the 
horses were picketted, the gnnsheds, and the houses of 
the native gunners, and considered the whole to 
bo creditid)le to the 4th Light Field Battery of the 
Hyderabad Contingent. 

In the evening I gave a small dinner party to the ' 
aedofy of Secunderabad. 

SairuaiiAr, June 15/A.—I received a visit from Khan- 
daswtmu Hndaliyar, the son of the headman who 


Mqiervifod the building works of the Hyderabad Besi- 
dHa^yin tiiO beginning of this century, and a clerk in 
liit wdl*ka<nni firm of W. Palmer and Co. He first 




i Hetcalfe as Resident, and had known all 
^^iBeadents. 

r-fhafe or^naily the Residency, now sur- 
p A bowa^ was built on an open plain, 
ilHmids Rte Residents got some native 
to in ordnr to negotiate the 
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money supplies for the payment of the Subsidiary 
Force. The bankers came and dwelt in the place 
called the Bdgh, and the rupees current there were 
consequently called hdyhchalni. After a while some 
of them got plundered, and in consequence the Bagh 
was enclosed by a high wall. He said too, that all the 
space now occupied by the extensive settlement of 
Chadarghdt, was once covered with groves and gar¬ 
dens, and that its name, Baghait, was still pre¬ 
served. 

He confirmed categorically all that I had heard about 
the merits of the Salar Jang’s administration, about the 
great internal improvement of the country and the pre¬ 
servation of order, and about the jealousy of the Nizam 
regarding the Minister’s leaving the City. Nothing, he 
said, would persuade the Nizam that the Minister was 
not going to hatch mischief, if he went for a tour in 
the interior to look after the country ! 

In the evening I went over the lines of the Infantry 
Begiment at Balaram and examined them, and was 
satisfied with what I saw. 

Sunday, June 16M.— 

Monday, /awe llih .—Early in the morning I had out 
the 5th Eegiment of the Infantry of the Contingent for 
an inspection parade, and found that a large portion of 
the men were Hindustanis, and that the usual propor¬ 
tion, 10 per cent., of these were absent, at their homes 
in Hindiistdn. The parade went off well, and after it I 
addressed a few words to the native officers. When 
this was over, the Siibaddr-Major, with the permission of 

L 2 
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the Officer Commanding, mentioned a few boons which 
he solicited for the men. These chiefly related to classes 
and pensions, the object being to ask for the same 
advantages as those enjoyed by the troops of the regular 
line. He also alluded to the rule excluding Brahmans 
from enlistment, and seemed to think it hard that when 
a Brahman native officer had served through the wars 
with distinction, his sons should not be eligible for 
enlistment. He was a Brahman himself, and had a 
brother in the corps, who had sons growing up. 

In the evening I went over the lines of the 3rd 
Cavalry Eegiment of the Contingent, and found that 
the Eisalddr-Major owned the horses of a whole troop, 
being the silahddr and the men his hdrgirs.* His was 
said to be the best troop in the Eegiment. Another 
Eisaldiir on detachment at Lingsagur, also similarly 
owned a number of horses. Besides these there were 
ten other native officers owning from twenty to forty 
horses. Major Nightingale told me that he thought 
the silahddn feystem was the best, as giving us a greater 
hold on the fidelity of the men, and that as long as the 
silahddrs kept right the bdrg'm dare not go astray : say¬ 
ing that in 1857 near the Narbada this very Eisaldar- 
Major had to call up a number of disaffected men and 
keep them straight. 

Complaints were made of the risk from fire to the 
houses of the men and the stables of their horses by 
reason of the thatched roofs. With such a mass of 

* Silahddr means stricUj armiger, and is now a native gentle¬ 
man who owns the horses of his troopo's or h&rgirs. 
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thatch there was danger no doubt, though water-tanks 
and fire-engines were kept constantly ready. 

Tuesday, June XWi .—Early in the morning I in¬ 
spected the No. 4 Native Battery of the Contingent. 
Everything seemed in order, the firing and manoeuvring 
being rapid and precise. 

About noon I received a visit from the Subadar of the 
Battery, who mentioned a few points much the same as 
tliose mentioned by the Siibadar-Major of the Infantry. 
He was himself a Muhammadan, but said the same 
thing as to the Brahmans ! 

Captain Grey, the Commandant, gave a good character 
to the men, and said that they worked hard and were 
very willing and industrious. 

After breakl'ast 1 had a note from the Minister saying 
that Jamsetjee had himself quietly given up the papers 
and professed submission, but that he still wished to 
discharge him and deport him out of the Hyderabad 
Dominions. He asked my opinion, and I expressed 
entire concurrence. 

In the evening I inspected the lines of the 3rd Begi- 
ment Hyderabad Contingent. 

Wednesday, Juno 19/^.—In the afternoon 1 went, 
accompanied by Major Price, the Chief Engineer, to see 
various improvements in detail at the new barracks 
for the 21st Fusiliers at Trirnalgiri, which Colonel 
Robertson, the Commanding Officer, wished me to see. 

I also saw a class practising gymnastics under the 
new rules. 

Thursday, June iWi .—In the afternoon I reviewed 
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the 3rd Regiment of Hyderabad Cavalry. The men, 
horses, arms, and accoutrements looked exceedingly 
well, and the manoeuvres and exercises were capitally 
executed. The review over, I called the native officers 
to the front, and made a short speech to them in Hin- 
diistani, briefly recounting the past services of the corps. 
The regiment had existed for fifty-one years, and during 
that period it had been engaged in thirty-four actions, 
of which twenty occurred before the Mutinies of 1857-8, 
and fourteen afterwards. Those before 1857 were for 
the most part local afiairs, though even among them 
there were several places known to history such as 
Mahidpur in Malwa, Clianda on the Wardha, Poona, 
and Karniil. Those since 1857 were celebrated in the 
history of the great rebellion and were freshly remem¬ 
bered. They included Asirgarh, Mau (Mhow), Dhar, 
Eawal, Madanpur, Mandesor in Malwa; Chanderi, 
Lahari, Betwa, Jhansi, Kiincli, Kalpi in Bundel- 
khand, Gwalior, Morar, ’Alipiir Jaura; and lastly 
some places in> the Deccan. After these events, hun¬ 
dreds of medals had been distributed among the 
men, no less than eighty Orders of Merit, and three 
Orders of British India. All the native officers then 
present were decorated men, and I congratulated them 
accordingly. I also reminded them of the benefit of 
the cavalry service, which always accepted the qualified 
sons of troopers, and thus made the employment almost 
hereditary, provided that a succession of fine young men 
presented themselves. 

Pridat, June 2l«#. —The Bombay Government had 
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written to beg that the Nizam might be asked to dis¬ 
mantle the Fort at Eaichiir, because the Eailway Station 
was proposed to be put within musket shot of it! I 
replied I could not make such a request to the Nizam, 
which would be an infringement of His Highness’s 
sovereign rights, and suggested that the site for the 
proposed Eailway Station bo fixed out of musket range ! 

I also took up the question as to whether the Con¬ 
tingent troops at Lingsagilr should be moved sixty 
miles eastward to Kaichur, so as to be on the line of 
Eailway. I decided not to do so; firstly, because 
Lingsagur Station dominated the Bidar country and 
Shiirapur, and secondly, because the move would involve 
great expense. 

In the evening T dined with the officers of the Con¬ 
tingent at the Baliiram Mess-house, when about seventy 
officers, hosts and guests, sat down to dinner. The 
Commanding Officer, Major Nightingale, told me that 
the speech I made to the native officers of the Cavalry, 
recounting their war services, had given them great 
satisfaction. Major Woodcock, commanding the 5th 
Eegiment of Infantry of the Contingent, told me that 
a detailed inspection by the Eesident “ gave new life to 
the corps.” 

Saturday, Jane 2ind .—Early in the morning I went 
with Colonel Eobertson, commanding the 21st Eoyal 
North British (now Eoyal Scots) Fusiliers, to see the 
kits of the men, which, as a rule had to be 
inspected every Saturday morning. The cleanliness 
and order which prevailed were remarkable, and also 
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the number of books which the men had about 
them. The little libraries and reading rooms attached 
to almost every company, besides the regimental read¬ 
ing room, indicated a more than average degree of in¬ 
telligence among the men, of whom indeed fully nine- 
tenths were able to read and write. 

After that I breakfasted with the officers at the 
Mess-house, the band playing the while. 

Returning home I found a note from the Minister, 
saying that Jamsetjee refused the offer of pension, and 
requesting that he be desired to quit the Residency 
limits. I sent orders to the First Assistant ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Sunday, 3me 23rc?.—In the afternoon Khandaswami 
came to see me, and dilated on the extraordinary igno¬ 
rance and isolation of the Mughal nobility and gentry 
of Hyderabad, who, he said, “ lived in a dark place.” 

Monday, June 24^/<.—In the afternoon I carefully 
examined the horses of the 3rd Cavalry of the Con¬ 
tingent, and was fairly satisfied with them on the 
whole,—especially with the newly-purchased remounts. 

Tuesday, June %Mli .—I was chiefly occupied with 
business connected with the Hyderabad Contingent, 
especially the rate of pay and pension and the com¬ 
pensation claimable by the men for dearness of 
provisions. 

I issued orders for the recall of the detachment of 
Native Infantry stationed at Warangal in the eastern 
part of the Nizam’s Dominions, as the Minister said 
that his Government had no objection. 
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Wednesday, Jme 26//*.—In the afternoon T went to 
see the large General Hospital at Secunderabad, and I 
was much struck with the uiisuitableness of the build¬ 
ing, in the erection of which so much money and labour 
had been expended. It made a worse hospital than 
many buildings of far inferior construction. 

In the evening I dined at the Mess of the 21st 
Fusiliers. Several officers, returning from hunting 
parties, spoke of the improvement apparent in the con¬ 
dition of the interior of the country. 

Thursday, June 21th .—In the forenoon I read up 
much of Col. Davidson’s correspondence during the 
troubled period of 1857-S. I noted that the Arabs, 
though not overtly hostile, were of doubtful conduct, 
and would certainly have usurped the sovereignty of the 
Deccan if anything had happened to the Britisli Power ; 
and that when in 1858 ’lYintia Topi approached the 
northern border of the Deccan, the Muhammadan popu¬ 
lation, backed up, too, by the Arabs, were preparing to 
rebel in support of him. 

Friday, Junc*2&.h .—I proceeded with my reading up 
of the old records between 1889 and 1845. 

Saturday, June 29///.—I went on reading the papers, 
and found that what I had previously considered the 
weak and vacillating orders of the Supreme Government 
in respect to the reforms urged by General Fraser, were 
caused by apprehensions entertained by it, which I 
believed were misplaced, and thought that more might 
have been done with the Nizam. Unless General 
Fraser had known himself to be strong enough to 
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carry out his measures, he would not have proposed 
them. 

Sunday, June 'hWi ,—I observed to Col. Briggs that 
from the old records I believed that Lord Ellenborough 
attributed the neglect by the late Nizam of General 
Fraser’s injunctions about the banker Piiran Mai, to 
the low ebb to which British authority had then sunk 
by reason of the Afghan disasters. Col. Briggs 
thought that the Nizam was not thereby disposed to 
resist the Eesident, but that liis conduct must have been 
governed by local considerations. 

In the evening I received a report of the sudden 
death of Dr. Pemberton, the Kesidency Surgeon. 

Monday, Jviy 1«/.—In the morning I rode from 
Balaram to the Eesidency at Chadarghat, to see how 
Dr. Pemberton came by his sudden death, and found 
that he had taken poison in a fit of mental and nervous 
depression. I heard that he had rendered himself much 
liked and respected by the Nizam’s subjects in and about 
Hyderabad; and that in this respect he was one of the 
best among the many good medical officers who had 
filled the post of Eesidency Surgeon. 

In the afternoon w'e buried him in the Cemetery 
close to the Eesidency gardens. The General Com¬ 
manding the Subsidiary Force and many military 
officers from Secunderabad and Balaram were present. 
A firing party was furnished from the 108th Eegiment, 
and the band played “the Dead March.” Many 
natives of respectability attended, and among them 
some of the native gentry. Some natives also of the 
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poorer classes were seen crying at the grave. After 
the funeral I returned to Balaram. 

Tuesday, July 2nd.—Brigadier-Greneral (Sir J. T.) 
Grant, Commanding the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, 
came out to stay with me for a few days at Balaram. 
He pointed out to me the strategic defects of the new 
cantonment of Trimalgiri; the position, though good 
from a sanitary point of view, was commanded by the 
Chdta Mul All, or Imam Zamin Hill, and by other little 
hills. The plain too, was dotted over with granite 
boulders, just the things for Arabs or Eohelas, or other 
enemies, to hide behind. He would have placed the 
European force on the beautiful plateau close to the 
Balaram racecourse. 

Wednesday, July ^rd .—I heard from the Minister 
that Jamsetjee had departed in peace, and after tender¬ 
ing the fullest apology for his insolent and ungrateful 
conduct, bad begged to be allowed the pension, Es. 700 
a month, which he had at first refused. He was 
ordered to reside outside the Nizam’s Dominions. 

I wrote to the Minister about getting the Nizam’s 
great diamond out of pawn, by clearing off some old 
scores wdth the native bankers. I also wrote to him 
about deporting at once the Arab Salih bin ’Akrabi, a 
dangerous character. 

Thursday, July Mh .—I continued reading Col. 
Davidson’s correspondence during the outbreak of the 
troubles of 1857. It seemed lucky that the Nizam 
Afzalu’ddaula had just at that very time been recog¬ 
nised by the British Government on his accession, and 
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, ,,,, ijif fwtitode to ta^ vhieli iielpdi to keep 
p|ii«ihH|^ TkeStiirJang was stoanch, and hence 
diffiealfy in getting information, as the eril 
^l|>flsed wotdd not trost him ! The nnmher of armed 
llohamina&n fanatics likely at that time to rise, esti¬ 
mated by C!oL Davidson at 100,000, seemed very great. 

PuDAT, Julji htk .—I read a volume of letters 


a^ressed to the Q-overnment of India by Sir H. Bussell 
when Besident, and saw that Chandd Lai, despite his 
sobseqnent bad conduct, must originally have had 
merit, and that he rendered great service in organizing 
ti»e Nizim’s contingent aid during the Findd.ri War. 
No donbt he had a hard part to play then, and he did it 
well: still it is quite evident that Bussell was towards 
. the end much deceived by Chandd JA\, who persuaded 
the Besident that he was introducing measures of im¬ 
provement, while really he was doing nothing, except 
play corruptly into the hands of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co. 

I was struck by Bussell’s severe denunciation of the 
Niaim Sikandar Jdh, and of the great Ministers, the 
’Arastii Jdh, and the Mir ’Alam. If he had been 
equally alive to the faults of Cbandd Lai, it would have 


been better. 


Bussell’s despatches are able and statesmanlike, and 
he seemed aware of the danger to our power from 
I foh amma da n fanaticism, declaring that at the time 
on the one hand there was trouble with the 
it Poona, and on the other hand trouble with 
Ndgpur, the Nizdm and his people were 
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in ibeir hearts a^nst ns. One of his expressions is 
striking;—he wrote, “The PeshwA has just.died in 
conTubions, the NizAm is dying comatose,” aUnding, 
of coarse, to political death. 

Satordat, July Uh .—I had an interview with Mr. 
Keay,* the manager of the branch of the Bombay Bank 
at Hyderabad. He seemed to have very extensive tran¬ 
sactions with the sdhukdrs, or native bankers, and ap¬ 
peared to lament that the Mughal nobles would not 
deposit their hoards of money in Us bank, observing 
that, as they got no interest, they were really living on 
capital. However true this may be in theory, I fear 
the Mughals would not trust the bank! He told me 
of absurd rumours being current in the City, to the 
effect that the Nizam refused to see his Minister and 
sent messages insisting on the abolition of the Courts 
of Justice! 

I saw one of the Nizam’s officials of the old Sada- 
sheopet District. He said that the management had not 
been good, but was now improving, and that a money 
assessment for three years certain had just been made 
with each ryot. 

In the evening I met Dr. Balfour, Inspector-General 
of Hospitals, who told me that he first saw the Deccan 
in 1839-40, when he went to join the AfghAn War. 
At that time he thought the interior of the country 
was wretched, and considered that the improvement 
in agriculture within the previous few years had been 
immense. 

• Tho Mr. Seymour Keay of subsequent notoriety. 
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SONDAY, July 'liU .— 

Monday, duty Wi .—I read up General Traser’s 
letters as Eesident addressed to the Government of 
India, and was confirmed in my impression that the 
evils of that time were owing chiefly to obstinacy of the 
Nizam Nasiru’ddaula, who persisted in trying to 
govern without the slightest notion of how to do it. 
Some of Eraser’s invectives against the misconduct of 
the Nizam and his Government are almost Demos¬ 
thenic in their force and vigour. The Nizam would 
have given in to General Fraser’s remonstrances if the 
Government of India had backed up the Resident. But 
there was hesitation on the part of Lords Ellenborough 
and Hardinge: partly because they did not believe the 
British Government to be locally strong enough to en¬ 
force obedience, an idea fully refuted by General Fraser. 

Tcesd.\t, July Wt . — I finished the perusal of Gen. 
Fraser’s correspondence, and I found that the confi¬ 
dence which the General at first reposed in the character 
and ability of the Suraju’l-Mulk, the Minister, was first 
weakened and then shaken altogether. It seems that 
the Suraju’l-Mulk spoke fair enough, but either would 
not, or could not, act. 

When Gen. Fraser retired from the service he seemed 
to be so disgusted with the conduct which the Nizam 
had pursued for years, that on going away he did not 
“apply for an interview with the Nizdm”:—in other 
words, he would not even wish him good-bye! 

W1SDSE8DAT, July 10^^.—I was chiefly occupied with 
Berar affiurs. 
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During the day I had some correspondence with 
the Minister about the decision of cases connected 
with the people belonging to the Kailway Depart¬ 
ment. I found that the Eailway passed through the 
Pagah jurisdiction of the Shamsu’l-Umara, and inti¬ 
mated that we must insist on the Shamsu’l-Umara 
appointing proper native oibcials on the spot in the 
same way as was done in the districts directly under 
the Minister. 

Thursway, July Wih. — In the morning I rode over 
to Kishara, a large village twelve miles from Balaram 
to the east, a stage on the road towards Warangal, and 
returned home by ten o’clock. The road from Balaram 
is pretty, winding underncatli granite ridges. 

The village is situate near the foot of a great globular 
mass of granite, about 200 leet high. The rock is 
ascended by a flight of steps cut in the stone, and 
there are some old temples at tlie top, and a spring of 
water with beautiful w'ater-lilics. The view is exten¬ 
sive. One can see to the well known conical hill of 
Bhawanigfr to the east, and can also with a glass 
make out each one of the barracks on the Trimalgiri 
ridge, and eacli one of the public buildings at Balaram. 
The Mul AH Hills, both the lesser and the greater are, 
of course, visible from this point. 

Friday, July 12^/i.—I went to look at the sacred 
buildings at ’AHwal close to Balaram, and Ibund the 
priests’ houses there much dilapidated. I saw, too, 
some aged Rajput guards on the gateway, who said 
that they were originally placed there by the Minister 
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ggjgg ■ i^:,h^teyiwr .irilh Hutvatai^&a Shamia’l- 

PW 4 ®i mder to iirg« the eppointment of proper 
jwwMW on iha epot within his great J^r to decide 
w^wtes oonneoted with the Bailway works. 

. SaBWur, Ji^ 18 ^.—In the 'morning I went over 
the lsasncks of the 108 th Itegiment, it being the day 
for file regimental inspection of kits. 

After that I went over the Orphanage at Secunder¬ 
abad for Eurasian boys and girls, and then visited the 
Anglo-Vernacular School for the native youth of Secun¬ 
derabad itself. I found some ninety boys present The 
upper classes read and wrote well, and passed an excel¬ 
lent examination in the Geography of India. The 
inatitution was under the patronage of, and was mainly 
^ported by, the Nizam’s Government, and was further 
looked after by two Madrdsi mudaliyars of Secunder- 
nbad. named Sdmasundrara and Bdmaniijam. After the 
mmination I reminded the elder boys of their obliga¬ 
tions to the Nizdm’s Cfovernment. 


SuKOAT, July 14 ilA .—Early in the morning I attended 
^ioe in the Church built many years ago by Paran- 
m enterprising Madrdsi gentleman of Secundcr- 
AW. The service, attended entirely by native 
us and their children, was read in the Tamil 
», exactly according to the English Ituiric, and 
of the Ptalmi was really veiy fair. The 
building, espedally the interior, was 

stvl«_ 
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IfoKDAT, 15/4.-—I rode, acootniMmied by Mi^r 

Woodcock, to Bandigal, a large village, ten miles from 
Ballram, and a jayir of the Sdldr Jang, who sent some 
tents and servants to receive us. Thisyo^lir was originally 
obtained by the Minister’s grandfather, the Munini’l- 
Mulk, about the beginning of this century. I noted 
some extensive repairs and improvements in masonry 
work being made to the dam and sluices of the largest 
of the two tanks in the villj^e. 

We were pitched in an enormous mango grove 
extending over several square miles; the trees however 
were somewhat scraggy and stumpy. The grove is 
said to be at least as old as the Eutabshdhi Dynasty of 
Golkonda, under whom about forty small mosques were 
built in the village. On the other side of the tank 
there was a small, but very fine, grove of banyan and 
tamarind trees. The place must once have been much 
larger than it was then, but it was still a finely culti¬ 
vated estate with beautiful soil. 

I saw the dcahmukh of the village, who was also the 
patel. I also saw the dklmukh of Sidhipet, a large 
village some miles off. 

We were attended by the idlukddr doyam, or second 
assistant tdlukddr, of the MMak District, of which the 
headquarters were at Singaredipet. He said that the 
civil staff of the district, which had a revenue of eleven 
Idkhs of rupees, was a tdlukddr or magistrate and 
collector, a tdlukddr doyam and a tdlukddr soyam (third 
tdlukddr) —which last officer was in charge of the 
treasury—and four talmlddrs ; the district being divided 

u 
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into ittksdt, or sabdivinons, much as in British Territory. 
The tdhtkddr received Bs. 800 a month, the assistant 
tahkddre Bs. 400, and the tahsUdars much the same pay 
as in British Territory. He added that there would 
have soon to he a fifth, or temporary, tahnl to comprise 
the Bdnsw^rd ia'luka, lately resumed from one of the 
Arab Jama’ddrs, and brought under the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the Minister; which item of news was very 
satisfactory. This second tdluhddr was a Maratha 
Brdhman, who had formerly been employed in the 
Assigned Districts as a tahsilddr, and on the whole, so 
far as I could make out, there seemed to have been 
a fair amount of organization carried out in this 
district. 

The people showed me some of the cloth manu¬ 
factures ofSidhipet. 

Tcesdat,/K/ y \Qth. —The real burst of the monsoon 
commenced. It had rained all the previous night and it 
rained nearly all day. In the evening the sky wore 
every appearance of masses of vapour and moisture. 

I went from Balaram into the Eesidency at Chadar- 
ghdt in the evening. 

WBDNESDAr,/*/^ nth .—In the forenoon I went with 
the Minister to present certificates to five young men, 
who had passed at the recent examination at the 
Hizdm’s Medical School at Chadarghat. There was a 
delay in the Minister’s coming, because he had not 
teemed the Nizdm’s permission in time;—however, 
the perauBBion came at last, and the Minister arrived. 

ArrmBg at the School, I presented the diplomas to 
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the jonng men, and afterwards 1 addressed them and 
the other students in HindiisMnf, reminding them of the 
debt of gratitude they owed to the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment for having thus had them educated, and to the 
several Eesidency Surgeons for having taken so much 
pains with them. After that several men who had 
passed at former examinations, and some of whom were 
in capital practice, were presented to us, as were also 
the principal native gentlemen at Chadarghdt. 

The Minister then lunched with me, and after lunch 
we had a conversation on public affairs. I asked him 
why there had been a delay in getting the Nizam’s 
permission for him to come with me. He said the fact 
was that several messages on other subjects had been 
passing between himself and his master on the two pre¬ 
ceding days, and he had not liked in consequence to 
prefer any request to His Highness, consequently he 
had not asked leave till that very morning, hence the 
slight delay. The messages in question first related to 
three dreams which His Highness had hadtwo re¬ 
lating vaguely to his relations with the British and one 
to the Vikaru’l-TJmara, brother to the Amir Kabir. 
In one of these messages was conveyed to the Minister 
the following remark: “ You obey the orders of your 
master, and never you mind whether the kingdom goes 
well or goes badly:” {ri'dsat sadhdre yd hiyare). To 
this the Minister, after the usual Hinddstani professions 
of obedience, replied: “If anything is to be done to 
the injury of the kingdom, I hope I may not be made 
the instrument.” On receiving this message in reply 
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His Highness waxed wroth, and said it was just like 
the Minister’s pride and obstinacy, &c., &c. Whereon 
a conciliatory reply was sent and the matter dropped. 
The Minister did not seem alarmed, but said it was 
only that the Nizam thought it just as well to trouble 
his Minister a little {satdnd) how and then, to keep him 
in order. 

He added that recently the Nizam had done two 
things which tended to good. He had turned out the 
intriguing Madrasi fakir, already mentioned, and had 
declared that Jamsetjee* was a shaitdn (devil), who 
richly deserved the expulsion he had got. The Minister 
repeated that the Nizam was not so troublesome as 
some of his predecessors had been, and mentioned 
another good point, that he did not cherish anger long, 
though the suspiciousness of his nature was ineradicable. 

He also said that in a few days he was to have the 
Bi’smi’Uah* ceremony performed for his daughter; that 
he hoped the Nizdm would be present; that His High¬ 
ness had been present on two such occasions in his 
family previously; and that he was going to solicit 
this favour of him now. 

I asked him if it were true that the Nizam had ever 
sent any message about dismissing the judges of the 
Civil Court, and he said that there was no foundation 
for such a report. 

* The ceremony of teaching a child to repeat the sentence, 

' Bi’mi'llahi’rrahmdni rrahm, In the name of God the merciful 
and compassionate,’ is performed when it is fonr years, four 
months uid four days old, with much pomp. 
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I asked him if he had seen a pamphlet about the 
claims of the Nizam; be said that he had not, adding 
that he would not let his people have anything to do 
with such publications, as papers praising up the Nizam 
did more harm than good, and only made His High¬ 
ness’s Government look ridiculous. 

1 asked him if he had taken any steps to have a 
committee to fix the remaining debts of the Nizdm’s 
Government, so as to get the Nizam’s great diamond 
out of pawn; and he said that he was taking steps for 
this purpose. 

He spoke further about insisting on the Shamsu’l- 
Uniara establishing proper jurisdictions in the Pag4h 
Jagirs, and acknowledged the advantage of recog¬ 
nising the full authority of the great Pagah jdgirddn 
within their jdgirs, as that would keep them aloof 
from, and prevent their sympathising with, the petty 
jdgtrddrs, whose scattered jurisdictions it was desired 
to consolidate under one uniform police system. 

He then asked me my opinion on two points of im¬ 
proved organization. Firstly: would it be well to 
reduce the number of members of the Hyderabad 
Board (Majlis) from five to two, and to divide the four¬ 
teen zila’s of the Deccan into three circles, placing one 
of the three discharged members of the Board over 
each of the three groups, in much the same position as 
Commissioners in the British Provinces ? Secondly: 
would it be well to separate police supervision from 
the Board, confining that body to revenue matters, and, 
instead of the plan then existing, to have a well-selected 
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Head of the FoUce Department at Hyderabad P I said 
that, at first sight, I thought that both these plans would 
be good, but that I would think it over further and let 
him know the next day. 

I then urged him to try and make a tour and judge 
of the interior of the country for himself; hut he re¬ 
plied that the Nizdm would never willingly consent to 
his leaving Hyderabad j that His Highness’ prejudice 
in this respect was indexible, and that this was one of 
the conditions imposed on him when the recent rupture 
was patched up—^to the effect that he should not leave 
Hyderabad. 

He then alluded to the bother there would be in 
getting the Nizdm to agree to give up certain small 
villages that fell within the limits of the Trimalgiri 
Cantonment; hut he admitted that this was inevitable. 

I admitted the many difficulties ihat loomed before 
him, hut T advised him to keep up his courage and 
learn that difficulties were only made to he encountered. 
He said that if only his master would give him even 
the least support, he could manage everything, hut that 
there was the rub! 

Thubsdat, July 18/^.—I wrote to the Minister to 
say that on consideration I thought both of his adr 
ministratiye projects just mentioned would he very 
good, and offered a few brief remarks as to details. 

I wrote to Sir G. Yule at Simla, to ask what he 
thought of the idea of my asking the Nizdm to let the 
Minis ter go on circuit in the interior of the country, 
and 1 put the pros and cons of this. 
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Feidat, JiHy 19/^. —^The Shamsu’l-TJmara’s vcJcU 
came to speak to me about the civil arrangements of the 
Pdgdh J^irs, and I found that the Amir E!abir had 
appointed proper officials on the spot to look after this 
territory to some extent only. I urged the vakil to beg 
his master to remedy the deficiencies, and wrote to the 
Minister to say I had done so. 

Satcedat, July iQth .— I saw Khandaswarai, one of 
the Minister’s servants, who told me that his master 
had received rather a gracious message from the Nizam 
about the Bi’smi’llah ceremony. The Nizam did not 
exactly promise to come, but said he would let him 
know in due time, and Khandaswami remarked that the 
moral effect of the Nizam’s coming would be good, and 
would shut the mouths of people who spoke against the 
Minister. 

I saw ’Azim ’Ali, the agent of the Mutahavvar Jang, 
the Jdgirdar of Muradpur, who spoke of his master’s 
jdyir as being separate from the Diwani; meaning, I 
suppose, that the jurisdiction, police and civil, pertained 
to the jdyirddr and not to the Diwani, or general ad¬ 
ministration of the country. 

Sunday, July 2\sL —Colonel Mainwaring, Quarter- 
Master-General of the Subsidiary Force, stayed with 
me, and showed me on the map how from the remark¬ 
able eastern bend of the river Manjhera, about thirty 
miles north-west of Balaram, at a point near Lingam- 
pali, a canal might be conducted to water Balaram, 
Trimalgiri and Secunderabad. 

Monday, July '22nd .—I took a small party of ladies 
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and gentlemen to visit the rock of Mdl All, a sacred 
Mnhammadan shrine about three" miles from BaMram. 
At the shrine itself was an Arab guard, belonging to 
the force of Jama’ddr Abdu’llah Un Shams, in the im¬ 
mediate service of the Nizdm. The men seemed shy at 
first and surprised to see me, but they really were civil 
enough, and their cham, or subordinate native officer, 
was a good-looking man. Some of them were real 
Arabs, and some were country-born; some had been a 
long time in the Deccan, and others had only been 
there a year or two. This would seem to show that, 
after all, Arabs were still from time to time imported 
into India for the Nizam’s service. 

I then saw the tomb and surrounding garden of 
Cliandaji, who appears to have been a celebrated dancing 
girl at the Hyderabad Court, and.to have died in the 
reign of the Nizam Sikandar Jdh, leaving vast wealth. 
This all escheated to the Nizam, who, however, refused 
to be the residuary legatee of a courtesan, and the 
avaricious old Minister Chandd Lai took it for the 
secret service department of his government. The 
woman Chanda, they said, was very handsome—moon¬ 
faced—and styled Mahalakhd; was educated, and used to 
dance, not only before the Nizam, but before the Peshwa 
at Poona, and also the BhonsM Baja at Nagpur, receiving 
idways immense presents. They added, that there had 
been a difficulty in preventing the Nizdm from placing 
bv in his harem with some sort of marriage cere- 
Jlppy; thidi she was treated with high consideration, 
j^otridera accompanying her when she went out, and 
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the nauhai (honorific) drums being beaten at her gate¬ 
way. 

In the village I saw Bahramu’ddin, a native gentle¬ 
man of some rank, and related to the Minister. 

Toesdat, Jdy 23rc?.—I received a note from the 
Minister to say that he had inquired, according to 
some verbal request I had given him, of the Nizam 
whether His Highness wished that the Vikaru’l-Umara 
should be restored to the presence, and be permitted to 
see the Resident, and that His Highness had said that 
he would give an answer in a few days. 

Wednesday, July —I received copy of a despatch 

from the Secretary of State reiterating the refusal, 
already given by the Government of India, to the 
request preferred by the Nizam’s Government for the 
restoration of Berar, which I sent on to the Minister. 

I wrote to the Minister about establishing some forest 
conservancy, sending him some papers prepared in the 
Central Provinces, and reminding him of the set of 
practical rules I had previously given him, as prepared 
by the Forest Department for the use of Native 
States. 

Thursday, Jvly 25///.—Early in the morning I rode 
into Chadarghat and took up my quarters in the Resi¬ 
dency, going by a new road passing by the back of tbe 
Mill Ali Hill and Secunderabad. I observed the palaces 
at the village of Lala Gura occupied by the Shamsu’l- 
Umara family. 

In the evening I received the draft of a proposed reply 
from the Minister to the Secretary of State’s despatch. 
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I'kidat, Jvdy 26 ^. —^In the evening I went to see the 
stables and ^rdens of the Minister in the City. The 
stables were very extensive and excellently managed. 

Afterwards I dined alone with the Minister, and he 
asked me whether I liked his proposed reply to the 
Secretary of State’s despatch rebuking him for asking 
for the restwation of Berar to the Nizdm’s Government. 
I said that in the first place no reply in particular was 
required, and that in this draft there were two passages 
open to objection. Firstly: the passage which acknow¬ 
ledged the past mismanagement of the kingdom in former 
days; for however true this might be, theNizdm would 
not like to have it acknowledged, inasmuch as the last time 
I saw BGis Highness, he distinctiy refused to admit the 
fact. If he would admit it, well and good:—indeed, all 
the better, but I rather feared otherwise. Secondly : 
as to the hope that satisfactory arrangements might 
soon be made for the restoration of Berar, I pointed out 
its remoteness and futility, for although the finances 
had improved vastly they were not on a permanent 
basis, but avowedly depended on the Minister of the 
day. What guarantee could be given for the pay¬ 
ment of the Contingent? Again, if it were said that 
aa the country settled down, the Contingent might be 
dispensed with, 1 showed that, despite the acknowledged 
improvement, we were still far from such a condition; 
iat ttm Minister had confessed that the Arab Jama’ddrs 
and t^eir fitiul and excitable followers were still masters 
of the 0 %. Who then was to keep the Arabs down, 
fsne tire Contii^ent or other British forces ? There- 
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fore what was the use of talking about satisfactory 
arrangements ? Nothing of the kind was possible in 
these times. The Sdldr Jang admitted all this, merely 
adding that he was most fully aware that the Nizam’s 
Government could not do without the Contingent. 
This he said emphatically. He remarked, however, 
that before the last treaty the expenditure on it by the 
British Government had been on an extravagant scale. 
He then asked me to return the draft, marking the 
passages which I would recommend to be omitted. 
This I said I would do. 

After dinner the conversation turned on various 
subjects. The Minister spoke of the anxiety felt on 
account of the monsoon rains hanging off so much; 
adding that to the north and west the accounts were 
good, but not so to the east and south. 

He said he hoped that the Nizam would come to 
the Bi’smi’llah ceremony, but that there had been a 
message to inquire whether he had told the Eesident 
that the Nizam would attend ? 

I asked him why the Nizam delayed to give an 
answer about the Vikaru’l-Umara ? He said that pro¬ 
bably His Highness rather liked that the Vikaru’l- 
Umara should remain in seclusion, for thereby he was 
kept altogether apart from the Minister, and that the 
Nizam was constantly afraid lest the Minister should 
combine with the Shdmsu’l-Umar£ party ! I pointed 
out the absurdity of the idea, which the Minister ad¬ 
mitted, saying that it was just like the suspiciousness 
of the Nizam and the absurdity of the Hyderabad people. 
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On some farther conrersation occarring, the Minister 
told me that the Nizim and the Court wished tq keep 
the Besident as unacqaainted as possible with the 
Muhammadan nobility of the country. I again pointed 
out the absurdity of the notion, but I rather feared that 
the Minister seemed to think that it was reasonable 1 

He said lastly, that he had begun to work the com¬ 
mittee for the settlement of the debts of the Nizam's 
Government. 

It was near midnight when I left the Minister’s 
house to return home. 

Satordat, July 27/A.—I received a visit from Agha 
Muhammad Shdstri, the President of the Majlis, who 
informed me that they had proved some forty cases 
of bribery against the Nazim Jang, the ex-ia’luiddr 
of Wdrangal; but that it was believed that the Nizam 
would try to save the man from being punished. I 
told him to do his duty, on the assumption that the 
NizAm would do his also when the time came. 

I had a letter from the Minister to say that he had 
commenced a system of Forest Conservancy. 

I sent back the draft reply to the Secretary of State* 
to the Minister with amendments. 

SoNDAT, July 28/4.—In the afternoon I had a visit 
from the Mnkaddam Jang, son of the Saifu’ddaula, alias 
'Abdullah bin 'AK, the great Arab Jama’dar. The father 
was very old, half blind, and seldom able to go out, but 
was 'still very influential. The son, whose Arab name 
was Muhsin bin 'Abdullah, was a pure Arab, so he 

* See aboTO on tbe preceding page. 
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said:—at least his mother, as well as his father, were 
from Arabia. I avoided politics and chiefly talked to 
him on matters of no consequence. He was not a bad 
looking man, of youngish middle-age. On taking leave 
he professed the willingness and obedience of his 
father, himself, and his party to the Nizam’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

Monday, July —Early in the morning I sent 

the Second Assistant to explain verbally to the Minister 
that I still hoped that the Nizam’s Government would 
give me every fair opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with Muhammadan nobility and gentry of the country. 
The Minister promised that this should be done. I was 
by no means sure, however, that it would, for this was the 
one, and so far the only, point on which I was dissatis¬ 
fied with the Salar Jang. It is a piece of traditionarily 
bad policy to keep the Eesident secluded and in the 
dark as regards the real character, individually and 
collectively, of the upper classes. I feared that the 
Salar Jang either gave in to the prejudice, or else con¬ 
curred in it. 

Later in the day I got a note from the Minister to 
say that, on consideration, he thought he would not 
send any reply at all to the Government of India, and 
would cancel the draft altogether. 

Tuesday, July 30<//. —I spent the day at Sarvanagar, 
a place belonging to the Minister about four miles from 
the Eesidencj', where I was attended by Ixhandaswami, 
a mansahdar, and one of his principal servants, as above 
mentioned. Tliis place, not far from the hill on which 
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stood Baymond’s tomb,* had long been a favourite 
resort of the successive Ministers of the Nizim, and 
former Nizdms had also stayed there for a few days, a 
palace of theirs being still kept up. 

In the afternoon 1 went out to Sahibnagar, a place 
some four miles further on, , where was a summer-house 
of the Minister. Also a deserted indigo factory, a 
concern got up some years previously by the Ogilvy 
family in the service of the Minister. The speculation 
failed because the indigo plant, though not bad, was 
not found to grow well enough to make the thing pay. 
I also looked at some ruined buildings apparently never 
finished, which I was told were commenced by the 
Kutabshahi dynasty, who abandoned the place and 
moved to Golkonda, since so well known. Khandaswa'mi 
said that Golkonda was occupied by Hindds before 
it was taken up by the Muhammadans. 

Wednesday, July 31s^. —For some days past there 
had been anxiety at Hyderabad about the monsoon 
rains, which had been scanty all through July, and 
which culminated on this day, as there was to be a new 
moon; the natives seeming very hopeful that the moon 
would bring rain. Towards that evening, sure enough, 
rain clouds did gather up ! 

An officer of ability and experience told me, as the 
result of his experience, that he was convinced that the 
object of the Minister in getting up the Eeformed 
Troops was to substitute them for the Contingent; that 

• This is innch venerated by the people of Hyderabad, who 
pronotinue the name of Monsienr Baymond as Mnssu BAm. 
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this altimate object would be veiled at present, and 
that the card would only be played as proper occasion 
might offer. 

Thursday, August Ist .—On waking I found it raining 
pretty hard, but the clouds cleared off towards noon; 
a little rain, however, falling towards evening. 

In the afternoon I had an interview with Faiz 
Muhammad, one of the Shamsu’l-Umara’s ta’lukddrs, 
who lived at Hyderabad, delegating the management 
of his districts to subordinates. He gave me a list of 
these subordinates, and I remarked that both their 
powers and their salaries seemed small. I wrote to the 
Minister an account of this interview. 

Friday, Avgust 'ind .—The Shamsu’l-Umaras vaUl 
came to see me to-day, and I again impressed on him the 
necessity of having proper arrangements made for the 
management of the districts m the interior. He said 
that his master was attending to this, and had obtained 
a copy of the rules in force in the districts immediately 
under the Minister. I asked him if his master would 
attend the Bi’smi’llah ceremony at the Minister’s on 
or about the 20th August, and he said that all the 
Shamsu’l-TJmara family would attend, if the Nizam 
went, but not otherwise. 

In the afternoon I received a visit from the Bah- 
rdmu’ddaula, a near relation of the Minister and already 
mentioned, who proved to be a polished man of long 
experience in the Deccan, recollecting the Eesidency 
since the time of Sydenham He was reputed to be a 
man of open and amiable disposition, and of some his- 
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the hibtory of the Beectn. 1 did 
Qot.aikh^ lOiQoh about politics in this omr first in- 
ternew, hut laobablj he did not trouble himself much 
■beat SBcktafiairs. He said that he enjoyed his.yi^ir 
in oomlort under the shadow of the Nizdm’s Gbvem- 
ment, whidi was protected by the British. 

Satoedat, Avguat &rd .—^The rains came down well 
in the night, and the Miisd near Hyderabad was in 


flood. 

In the afternoon I had an interview with Maulavi 
Jam&lu’ddfn, the Chief Judge of the Biwdni (Civil) 
Court of Hyderabad. He was a Madrasi Muham- 
madafi once employed as a law officer in the Salem 
Bistrict, and he ought, therefore, to have been a com¬ 
petent man. He said that the work was hard and the 
number of cases decided by his Court very great, and 
that for execution of decrees against influential persons, 
it had to rely on the Minister’s executive authority. 
Herertheless, I gathered from him that decrees were 
sooner or later executed, and that even the Arab chief's 
were not able to offer any open resistance to the Courts, 
though they might interpose delays passively. He said 
that the principal want was something of procedure 
and! roles for proceedings. I asked why this was not 
done, as the Minister was known to be favourable; and 
he said that the only cause could be fear of exciting 
t^ di^deasure of the Nizdm, who disliked everything 
i^tlm^d. 

&^AT, Juguat 4 iiA .—A despatch came in from a 
I^ufflROent of Ihe Boyal Artillery, asking my leave to 
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prosecute a suit in the Hyderabad Courts, as assignee 
under the will of one of the deceased widows of the late 
Wanparti Edjl Prom the papers it was apparent that 
this Edni had some disputes with the other Eanis: 
that in order to carry her point she had been opening 
communications with various European gentlemen,— 
some in the service of the British Government, others 
in the service of the Nizam—and that this was the 
old story of attempts being made to enlist “ European 
influence,” as the phrase goes at Hyderabad. I deter- 
mined that next day I would inform the Brigadier- 
General at Secunderabad of the applicant’s conduct, 
that meanwhile I would warn him instantly to cease 
from interfering, and that I would tell the Minister 
also. I understood on inquiry that the Minister had 
very properly resisted this attempted interference, and 
that he had warned the European ofiicers in his service 
accordingly. However, I felt that I should be better 
able to judge of the Artillery Lieutenant’s blameworthi¬ 
ness when I received a reply from the General. 

I received a despatch from the Government of India 
saying that on the whole, the exclusion of the Vikdru’l- 
Umara from the Eesidency and from being received by 
the Eesident had better be maintained. I informed 
t’.ie Minister thereon that I did not wish him to move 
any further in the matter. I also rather inferred from 
the Nizam never having given the Minister any specific 
answer, that, contrary to expectation. His Highness 
did not now any longer wish this nobleman to be 
received. 
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m^piidoiis, fidrij disposed, and weak 
l^lgfirin&f* As Baakfni'ddatila was in good spirits, 
#1^ was lawag be«i Teeen% bom to him, and was 
flBCilntlai^ polite and attentive. I did not talk to 
tbrai iai^b idxmt pditics, merelj pressing npon them 
tiba iM^^snl^ of i^>pointing good men to ezeidse an- 
^ca$fy in tlm Pi<(g& districts, and observing that I 
^ want tiiem. to mtrodnoe English legnlations in 
ppftieolH', hot merely tiiose sound and {tactical prin* 
<d (3ovmnment which are common to all civilized 
^i^»« Ae Ambr Eabir said that he quite acknow- 
le^^ged thaw juineiplw, and that his Mughal nation 
;|f|BbfMwd timm too, though of late years they had been 
‘l^lph^ed. Btill he would try to revive them! All 
IpK is, dT omine, only the way of promising, with scant 
width these people have. 

,the Amir lEabh’s servants present was 
one of the best known characters in 
P S Hip ti tf t 'aod’ fnj^osed to be a great drawback on 
i^^m|iiiie. go^- management of the Amir Sabir, a 
ndf the lang, and an inveterate 
Ae man, though all smiles 
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meat, as ^ beep bMvjmn on tiie previous n%hi 
I sbcwM the view from i|e top of the Jah&i 

NamA tenace oyer the City and environs of Hyderabad 
looked lovely in the morning. 

In the afternoon I went, accompanied by Hhanda. 
swdmi, who acted among other things as a sort of public- 
works mani^ to the Minister, to see the channel 
whidh leads past Golkonda to the Hussain Sigar Lake. 
I was glad to see the canal filled to the brim with 
water fresh from the rains in the hills and flowing 
towards the lake. 


Tuksdat, August Mi .—In the morning the Bahrdm- 
u’ddaula came by appointment to see the Eesidency 
house and grounds. 

I heard from the Minister to the efiect that he would 
attend to my directions in re the Vikfru’l-TJmara. 

That day Hhandaswdmi came to see me, and I asked 
him, as an observer of events and much in the confidence 
of the Minister, what he thought of the Vikaru’l- 
TJmard’s conduct during the late disturbance between 
the Nizdm and the Minister. He said that the 
Vikdru’l-Umard was at the bottom of it—not exactly 
desiring himself to be Minister, but intending this 
office for his son, Khurshed J 4 h, and that this was put 
a stop to by his elder brother, the Amir Kabir. 

Wbdnksdat, August 1 th .—I received a reply from the 
Minister, saying that the Nizdm objected to sending the 
Mutahawar Jang to see me, whom I had asked to see 
again, as I had happened to know something of him, 
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in former days. But, because he happened to be one 
of the servants of the Nizam, being employed in the 
Sarf-i-Khds Districts, His Highness would not let him 
come, feeling jealous! This was a strong instance of 
the strange jealousy in the Nizam’s disposition. I 
determined, however, to see if I could manage to 
overcome the objection, which was really unreasonable. 

Thcesday, August Bth .—I heard a rumour of some 
slight gambling going on in the Balarara Mess, and set 
an inquiry on foot, quietly, with a view to stopping 
this at once, if it really existed. 

About this time I heard an amusing story about the 
Bukhari maulavL* Calling on the First Assistant, Col. 
Stubbs, be said he was sick of judicial work at Hyder¬ 
abad, and that he wished he could get back to Afghan¬ 
istan and be employed as a spy, or anything in the 
secret line (posMda). This is just the Afghan cha¬ 
racter ! 

Friday, August Wi .—During the whole week I had 
been much occupied with the preparation of the Annual 
Administration Report for the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts (Berar). Also in preparing an elaborate reply 
to some questions put by the Viceroy in reference to 
the relative popularity of British and Native Eule, in 
reference to a speech in Parliament. 

Saturday, August 10//<.—I had a visit from Ahmad 
■’AH, the Chief Judge of the Appeal Court at Hyderabad, 
whom the Minister believed to be hostile to his govern¬ 
ment, and to be otherwise of an indifferent character. 

* See journal of the 22nd April. 
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He was a man of apparently open and pleasing manners, 
and was a native of Sdrat, but had lived all bis life at 
Hyderabad and bad entirely risen in the Judicial 
Department under the Minister, till at length he had 
got to the top of it. He seemed, before me, to be 
friendly to the Minister and even grateful; but such 
seeming cannot, of course, be relied on. He said that 
the Courts were fast improving; that the Nizdm did 
not thwart them, but supported them (rather a strange 
statement that!);—that the only person who gave them 
real trouble was the Vikaru’l-Umara and his people; 
and that the Arabs gave them a little trouble, but 
not much. 

I also received a visit from a pensioned Native Officer 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, who said that it was gene¬ 
rally believed that there were great delays and arrears 
in the Courts of the City; that in one Court,—the 
Lesser Diwani Court—there were said to be eight thou¬ 
sand cases pending! ! I thought, however, that there 
must be some mistake about that.* 

Sunday, Auywst Wth. —I received a letter from Sir 
Gr. Yule saying he quite agreed with me tliat the Nizam s 
consent ought, if possible, to be obtained to the Minis¬ 
ter’s making a tour into the interior, that he would ask 
the Grovernor-General to support me in the matter, and 
that he would write further. 

Monday, August 12M.—I heard that there had been 
some play at Balaram for stakes rather more than the 

The real figures were, however, subsequently found to be 
6,938!! 
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ofi&cers could afford, and told the Officer Commanding 
the Station, demi-officially, that he would be held re¬ 
sponsible for preventing anything of the kind recurring. 

Eeports having been received of certain men of 
the 3rd Eegiment Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, at 
IKchpur, having been committed for trial for having 
been concerned in a robbery, I wrote to the Brigadier- 
General Commanding the Force to know whether some¬ 
thing ought not to be done to the native officers of the 
Eegiment, who seemed as a body to have been very 
remiss. 

Tuesday, Augmt 13th.—The Minister attended a 
musical performance at the Eesidency by the Secun¬ 
derabad Amateur Choral Society, and was, I have no 
doubt, much pleased with the music ! I had not time 
to talk with him on political matters. 

Wednesday, August Wth .—I was much occupied this 
day in preparing the lierar Adminisiration Report. 

I received a visit from Haidar Beg, the police 
officer, who said that bis jurisdiction had now been 
finally fixed satisfactorily; that although there were 
many small jdg'irs within his limits, his jurisdiction in 
them, especially in large cases was never disputed; and 
that his work went on uninterruptedly. 

Thursday, Avgust 1 Wi .—I was much occupied this 
day in preparing my reply to the questions put by the 
Viceroy about the estimation in which British rule is 
held by the Natives. 

I went over the Chadarghat bazar all round the 
Eesidency, planning various municipal improvements. 
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and ordering various reductions in the police establish¬ 
ments. 

Priuat, August \C)tk. — The Minister came to see me 
by appointment, as 1 wanted to consult him as to the 
reply I should give to some general questions put by 
the Governor-General regarding the estimation in which 
British Eule was held by the natives. I particularly 
explained to him the points wherein I believed that tlie 
natives were apt to complain of British Eule, and he 
concurred in all these; and assured me that he had 
often heard these very points complained of. He also 
suggested a few others, which I embodied in my report, 
citing his authority. 

I asked him about the Vikaru’l-Uinar.i, and he 
said that he thought he was still intriguing. 

I again asked him whether Khandaswami was right 
in supposing the Vikaru’l-TJmara to be at the bottom 
of the late troubles; and he said that the real origin 
was the Nizam’s dissatisfaction at the Minister being 
made a K.C.S.I., and at the Extradition Treaty being 
proposed. He denied that the Nizam was inclined to 
shelter the Nazim Jang, the corrupt ta'lukddr, from 
justice; but he said that the Nizam himself was the 
real cause of the tacit and indirect opposition met 
with by the Courts of Justice. 

Saturday, Avgust 11 th. — I had a visit from the 
Amir Kabir’s vakil Fakhru’ddin, and I complained to 
him of the delays in notifying the arrangements made 
for the civil administration in the districts of the 
Eagah jurisdiction near the line of Eailway. 
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Doridg day I finiilied my llwi 

tioQS put by the Ch>venior-GaneEal. 

^jlfOAT, August 16<A.-—T5ie reply ifttlMm lie 
A.rtillery Lieotemmi, who tried to fmter- 

ference, and, in answer to my queBiao|f^ whetter 
he had been induced to this by ac^ vaioSble do^dera- 
tion, he said he had not; but then he wont Oh to say that 
the Bin! had, unknown to him, hequMithed him a 
certain sum! I regarded this as a serious matter 
touching British honour, and considered what steps 
to take. 

In the afternoon Ibrdhim Jama’ddr came to see me, 
and said that his case in the City was being decided 
satisfactorily, and that it was before the Kiri Mid not 
before the Oourts! It was not clear to me why a 
civil suit was taken away from the regular Courts and 
made over to the Kiri. 

Monday, August IM.—I finished off the last parts of 
the Berar AdmUtraiion Report: 

Padamsi Krinsi, the native banker, came to see me, 
and said that he had heard that the Minister was 
bringing up the accounts of the old debt of the Nizim s 
Government, and that the amount would be a crore 
(kardr) of rupees! This must have been an intentional 
exaggeration. * Alluding to Chandii Iiil, this man said 
hat that Mmister bad “ plundered the people, and then 
the ifflooelia in idmsgiving!” A to^bly sar- 

a letter to be addressed to the Minister, 
iiite'''^'-''riewi': '.aboct the Aerify lAesdenant’a 
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case, and let Bm see from the tone of my remarks that 
I was prepared to support his Government against 
illicit influence. 

I also heard from the Brigadier-General Commanding 
the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, that he would remind 
all the OfiBcers of the Force of the standing orders 
against their entering into any unauthorized communica¬ 
tions with the Nizam’s Minister or Officers. 

Tuesday, August 20/^.—I received a letter from 
the Minister to say that the Nizam agreed as a special 
case and as a favour (!) to let the Mutahavvar Jang 
come to see me, though His Highness objected as a 
general rule to let such persons see the Besident. I 
doubted whether this was right on His Highness’s 
part, but as I had told the Minister distinctly that I 
dissented from this idea, I did nothing more just 
then. 

I wrote to the Minister, giving him a sketch of the 
Administration Report of the Deccan, which I proposed 
sending to the Government of India according to their 
request. 

I also wrote to the Minister urging him to quietly 
commence improving the City of Hyderabad without 
offending Muhammadan prejudices, and warned him 
of the danger of epidemics arising from the filthy state 
of the City; especially if they should spread to the 
European troops. 

Wednesday, August illst .— 1 received at last a visit 
from the Mutahavvar Jang. He was a stout, good 
looking man of the regular Mughal build, and said that 
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bn father came. from Shiraz to Hyderabad, and was 
then employed by the Ni^m’s Government as a 
tdhiddr on a large scale; and that his own son 
’ivas now employed as a ta'luMdr under the Minister. 
He himself had been sent to meet Mr. Bushby, 
bhe incoming Eesident, in 1852, at Bezwara on 
bhe Masnlipatam Boad, and Col. Davidson, when 
coming as Eesident in 1866 at Sholapur. From 
what he said about his son chafing under the new 
rules and system, I saw just a trace of the regular 
Mnghalai opposition to the Salar Jang. He spoke of 
bhe small pay now allowed to a ta’lukddr, and of 
what seemed to him to be the fine percentages and per¬ 
quisites allowed to ta’lukddrs in former days. He 
seemed to quite enjoy the idea of the wealth and power 
which those men once possessed, without thinking of 
the abuses to which the system must give rise. He 
seenied quite to see the absurdity of the Nizdm’s 
jealousy about his visiting me. 

Thursday, Auffust %%nd. —I received a letter from the 
Minister saying that he would gladly furnish all the 
information required for my iLeport on the Deccan. I 
had rather feared from his last conversation that he 
would hesitate to do this, for dread of his master the 


PaiDAT, Augutt %Zrd. —received a letter giving me 
(b irery unsatisfactory account of the arrangements made 
the Shamsul-XTmard for the civil jurisdiction in the 
p|i£h XHshncts, seeming to show a desire on his part 
evasion aifli delay. I wrote to the Minister re- 
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monstrating about this, and distinctly repeating nay 
request for specific information. 

Saturday, August —I wrote to remonstrate with 

the Minister about the Arab Salih Un ’Akrabi not 
having left the City as ordered, as I learnt that he was 
still there.* 

I also sent an Assistant to breakfast with the Minister 
and ask him with some particularity as to how far the 
present Nizam did, or did not, take any part in public 
affairs, in order that I might answer a queiy put to me 
thereon demi-officially by the Governor-General. 

Sunday, August '2Wt .—I heard from Khandaswami 
that there was now good hope that the Nizam would 
attend the Bi’smi’llab ceremony at the Minister’s, and 
that it was arranged that the latter should attend His 
Highness the following morning to convey the formal 
invitation. This seemed satisfactory. 

Monday, August 26///.—I heard in the morning that 
after all the Minister had not gone to see the Nizam, 
and thence perceived some hitch must have arisen. And 
then I heard from Lieut. Tweedie that it was known 
that the Nizam had at the eleventh hour decided not to 
attend the Bi’smi’llah. 

An Assistant also brought me the Minister’s reply to 
the queries as to how far the Nizdm himself discharged 
any public functions. The substance was, that the 
Nizam himself did no work or business in any shape 
whatever, though he was always enquiring quietly about 
the Minister’s conduct of the administration, and by 
See journal for 3rd July; p. 155 above. 
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feni aad anxious to show what he was made of. 
I took him to see the Besidency Cemetery and 
shewed him the tombstones of distinguished persons: 
i.e, persons of note in Hyderabad politics, such as 
Mr. Sydenham, Sir Wm. Eumbold, Mr. Bushby, 
Eric Sutherland, Hastings Palmer, and others. I 
found that he knew enough English to be able to 
decipher the inscriptions on the tombstones. 

Pridat, August 30i4. —Early in the morning I sent 
Lieutenant Tweedie to accompany General Grant, Com¬ 
manding the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, on a visit 
to the Amir Kabir’s gardens, at the Jahan Nama Palace. 
On that occasion the Amir Kabir quietly expressed to 
Lieut. Tweedie some apprehension about the Nizam’s 
health. His Highness, he said, was sufiering from 
hydrocele, and would take no advice, and that he had 
urged His Highness to employ one of the Muham¬ 
madan physicians from the Medical School, who would 
soon cure this complaint. 

Saturday, August 31 «#.—I mentioned to Khanda- 
Bwimi what I had heard of His Highness’s illness, and 
told him to do all he could with the Minister to get the 
Niz^m to accept competent medical advice; but that 
such suggestion must be cautiously tendered, on account 
of the suspicious disposition of the Nizam. 

I had a visit from Govind Eao, a confidential servant 
of the Minister, and I asked him why the Nizam had 
not come to the Bi’smi’Uah, and he said that the illness 
was only an excuse; that His Highness was not too 
ill to come; that if His Highness had been well, he 
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would still have given some excuse; and that the real 
reason was political dissatisfaction at the reforms intro¬ 
duced by the Minister. He said that this was the 
belief of the Minister’s friends and adherents. 

Sunday, Septevtber let .—A native officer formerly 
in the Hyderabad Contingent, but then in the service 
of the Minister, to whom he was related, came to see 
me. He was a travelled man and had been to Baghdad 
and parts of Arabia. I asked him what cause was 
assigned in the City for the non-attendance of the Nizam 
at the Bi’smi’llah; and he said that popular opinion 
pointed to the Nizam’s dissatisfaction at the Courts of 
Justice being organised in the manner they were, at so 
many foreigners being employed, at the Muhammadan 
nobility being made to obey the law, and at grain not 
having been made cheap: also that the people supposed 
that tlie rupture of last spring had been healed up only on 
the Minister having made specific promises to attend 
to these things, which promises had not been fulfilled. 
He added that the City people said that the Amir 
Kabir’s visit to the gardens on Thursday had been a 
pretext only ; and that he had really come to the Eesi- 
dency on a political mission from the Nizam! 

There was a heavy fall of rain during the day 
quite the best and most propitious we bad had all the 
season. 

Monday, Septemher 2vd .—I wrote to the Governor- 
General, asking him whether or not I should ask the 
Nizam to relax the existing restriction on the Minister’s 
going out on tours into the interior of the country. I ex- 
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plained the pros and cons:—the pros being the great 
advant^e these form to the administration and to the 
country: the cons being the difficulty of inducing the 
Nizam to agree. 

I heard from the Minister to say that he had suc¬ 
ceeded in releasing the Nizam’s great diamond and 
other jewels from pawn with the native bankers, and 
had sent them to the Nizam, who had expressed himself 
pleased. I wrote to the Minister congratulating him 
on this financial result. 

Tuesday, September 3rd.—In the afternoon I went 
accompanied by Khandaswami to see the feeder canal 
enter the Hussain Sugar Lake. The water was rushing 
in merrily, and the lake had risen three feet within 
the three previous days. 

Coming home we passed a grove and garden, regard¬ 
ing which Khandaswami told me the following story. 
It belonged to Balmukand, well known in Hyderabad 
as one of the most influential and unprincipled of tlie 
officials of the evil times, and when he died his son in¬ 
herited his property. The Nizam’s advisers told His 
Highness that the father must have made an immense 
fortune during his long tenure of office ; and that the 
son ought now, on succeeding, to pay up a large sum to 
him. The man was accordingly called on to pay, but 
he either would not, or could not, do so. Thereon Arabs 
were sent to sit upon him and worry him. He fell into 
despair and killed himself and his son. Thus he died 
childless, and this grove and garden lapsed to the Nizam 
to whom it then belonged; but Khandaswami said 
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that the Niz£m was sometiraes troubled with the recol¬ 
lection of the afiair, and that Bdlmukand’s son was sup- 
posed to have been turned into a wizard, or devil, who 
would come some day to carry His Highness away! 

■Wednesday, September 4tA .—I went early in the 
morning to see the feeder-canal of the Hussain Sagar 
Lake, as it passed near Golkonda, and found it full and 
flowing. After that I went, accompanied by Khanda- 
sw^imi, to see an old tank, called the Dnig Talao, and 
an aqueduct which used in old times to supply water to 
the citadel of Golkonda, and stayed the day at the well- 
known tombs of the kings, which I had not seen since 
1861. 

I met a relation of the Minister, an agreeable con- 
versible man, who was staying there for a change of 
air. He said that the Nizam’s servants were neglecting 
the gardens and grounds round the tombs, which seemed 
but too true, and I asked Khandaswami to speak to the 
Minister on the subject. The matter was a difficult 
one, however, as the place was looked after, not by the 
Governor, i.e., the Minister, but by the Nizam’s esta¬ 
blishment personally. 

In conversation Khandaswami told me that the 
Minister had hesitated for some time about sending 
back the jewels to the Nizam, for fear of their being 
given away to some unworthy person; hut that lately 
His Highness had become more careful, and that my 
note had roused the Minister’s attention to the subject. 
Khandaswami added, that when the Nizam received the 

jewels he expressed no satisfaction at his Minister’s 

0 
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good conduct. The Minister, on hearing this, merely 
said that he had done his duty, and that he could only 
hope that His Highness was satisfied. 

Thcrsdat, September ^th .—I heard from the Minister 
about the Pagdh jurisdiction. He sent a list of the 
ta'lukddrs and deputy ta’lukddrs appointed by the 
Shamsu’l-Umara and the Vikdru’l-Umara, saying that 
if I approved of it demirofficially, he would send it up 
officially. I wrote back to say that the list would do 
all right, and begged that, with certain amendments, 
it might be submitted officially. I thought in my 
own mind, that if I could only get this done it would 
be a great point gained, as being a lever whereby I 
could apply moral force for* the good management of 
the Pagah districts. 

Friday, September (ith .—I heard from the Minister 
that the Arab Salih bin ’Akrabi, above mentioned, had 
departed from Hyderabad as ordered. 

I heard from him further about the exploration of 
the Upper Godavari within the Nizam’s Dominions. 
He seemed afraid of a measure committing his Govern¬ 
ment to the undertaking of important irrigation works, 
but seemed willing enough to do anything, so long 
as it was in a small way. 

Saturday, September 1th .—In the afternoon Bhagwan 
Das, a very clever and intelligent Native Banker, came 
to see me, and I asked why it was that the Nizam had 
not attended the Bi’smi’llah. He gave exactly the 
same account as those which 1 have already recorded 
—namely, the popular belief that the Nizam was dis- 
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pleased with the Minister for establishing Courts of 
Justice, for employing foreigners, for refusing to inter¬ 
fere in the price of grain, and the like. He was 
himself convinced that the Nizam was not ill-disposed, 
but was only misled by the interested representations 
of those about him—for instance, those who hated the 
Courts of Justice, not from any abstract regard for 
justice and injustice, but from a fear of the restraint 
which such institutions would impose on their own 
proceedings, would whisper in the Nizam's ear that the 
Courts failed in rendering justice and often actively 
caused injustice. He added that the non-attendance 
of His Highness at the Bismi’Ilah thoroughly con¬ 
firmed the popular belief that the Nizam in his heart 
disliked the Minister. 

Su.ND.w, Sopiembcr S///.—Khandaswami came to see 
me in the morning, and said that the Minister believed 
that the Nizam was now determined to adopt the 
treatment of the Muhammadans, who had been edu¬ 
cated in the Medical School. In reference to my pre¬ 
vious remark to him,* about the suspiciousness of the 
Niziira, he said the Minister had remarked that this 
suspiciousness only extended to political matters, but 
did not so much affect their private relations, and that 
I'.e could offer to the Niziiin advice upon private matters 
of this kind without reserve. He also said that the 
Hussain Sagar Lake had risen five feet within the 
previous week. 

A native banker also called, who told me that the 

* See journal for 31 st August, above p. 190. 
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l^eotaite bunrett were good everywhere, and 

«veii,iwmy tX the tuiks had €Ued. 

MoxoatC Wi.—A confidential servant of 

th« MtttiAramr Jang came, who said that his master 
was pariieflariy' pleased with the interview he had had 
witii me; adding that he was well aware of the absurd 
diffienli^ raised by the Nizam in the matter. 

Toxsdat, September 10 ^//. —When out riding in the 
mornbg I saw some of the Cavalry and Infantry 
of the Minister’s Household Troops, which were 
quite distinct from the Beformed Troops. They were 
under the command of the Ghalib Jang, the Arab 
Jama’dir. 

In the morning Elbandaswdmi came to explain that 
the Miniater hesitated to accept my invitation to 
Baliram. He would come with pleasure for one da}', 
because he could do that without asking the Nizdm’s 
permission; but if he had to do more than that, he 
wodld be away from home all night, and for that he 
would have to ask his master’s permission, which he 
was unwilling to do, as during the recent rupture he 
had promised not to go out without His H^hness’s 
permission, which would, he feared, be granted with 
difficulty—so much so, indeed, that the very asking 
far it would put His Highness’s back up ! All this, of 
oornee, disclosed an extraordinary jealousy on the part 
of the Niz&m, showing that His Highness kept, or 
VRshed to keep, his Minister in this respect in a 
itete of childish thnddom. I pointed out the un- 
MHMlliblflness of it to Khandaswdmi, and particularly 
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referred to the old practice, whereby Buccessive 
Ministers had been in the habit of visiting the 
Eesident at Balaram. 

In the afternoon a party of gentlemen, who were 
staying with me, went to see the Minister’s stable and 
gardens. He received them himself, and lionized them 
capitally; so they said. 

Wednesday, September 11/4.—In the morning 
Eustamji Vikaji, a ta’lukddr, came to see me, introduced 
by the Minister. He bore the character of being one 
of the best officials in the Nizam’s service, and spoke in 
high terms of the Minister, and lamented the impos¬ 
sibility of reconciling the Nizam to him. He thought, 
however, that this ought to be possible. He went 
on to say that some of the people about the Minister 
rendered themselves unpopular with the Mughaldi 
people, that is with the Muhammadan gentry. I 
asked which of them did so, and he said at last 
that Jamsetjee was one, and this no doubt was true, and 
that Mr. Charles, an Eurasian member of the Majlis, 
was another. He then went on to abuse somewhat the 
Majlis, the other ta’lukddrs, Govind Eao of the Minister’s 
household, and almost everybody, as if he wished one 
to suppose that he, the speaker, was the only man in 
Hyderabad fit for anything ! He spoke English very 
well, having been married in England to an English 
lady. On her death he went to England again and 
married her elder sister. This last marriage took place 
in Switzerland, on account of the “ deceased wife’s 
sister ” difficulty in England. He was a Parsi, but 
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his children were being brought up in England by 
their mothers’ relations. 

In the afternoon I went to see the School, or 
Madrassa, kept by the Nizam’s Government in the 
City. It was really maintained, of course, by the 
influence of the Minister himself, and had its abode 
in a bouse immediately adjoining his. Tliere were 
some 200 boys and young men in it, and various 
languages were taught — English, Persian, Arabic, 
Telugu, Marathi. The masters were well selected; 
e.g., the English Master, Mr. Shafter, was an English¬ 
man, the Persian and Arabic Masters, were regular 
maulavis from Persia, and so on. The English 
instruction was certainly very good and so was the 
Persian. In fact, the reading and the style of some of 
the Persian students was much better than can be 
ordinarily met with. The Minister was present at the 
examination, and after it I stayed to dinner with him. 

After dinner I had a long conversation with him 
on political matters generally. He said that the 
Nizam’s dream on the morning of the Bi’smi’llah 
may have been a real dream, and that His Highness 
brooded over things, talking about them over night, 
and then naturally enough returning to them in his 
dreams. This might be true, but if meant as an ex¬ 
planation, it only made the case rather worse, and the 
dream even more significant! v 

He then Avent on to say that he had just received 
an odd message from the Nizam, to the efiect that 
the Shamsu’l-Umard, the Amir Kabir, had been ap- 
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pointing “ big-turbaned men ’ to important posts in 
the Pagdh jurisdiction. The Amir Kabir and the 
Vikaru’l-Umara had sent to say that they had received 
from His Highness a similar message, and had replied 
that appointing big-turbaned men could only refer to 
Marathi pandits (Brahmans), who had no doubt been 
appointed: to some places, but whose appointment was 
necessitated by the fact that they possessed the requisite 
qualifications. To this message, as usual, the Minister 
sent a soothing reply, and it appeared both to the 
Minister and to myself that it could only refer to 
the recent arrangements to appoint proper and quali¬ 
fied persons'to the Pagiih jurisdiction. The Minister 
feared that the Amir Kabir and the Vikaru’l-Umara 
must have themselves been stirring up His Highness 
indirectly on the subject. This was likely enough, 
inasmuch as, though these personages nominally made 
the arrangements, they themselves hated all change, 
and if they did not themselves make mischief, such 
men as Muhammad Shukurand others about them would 
do so. So the Minister thought, and added, too, that 
men like Muhammad Shukur would fear that, if a 
proper administration of justice were effected, the 
next thing attempted might be a supervision of fiscal 
matters, which would stop peculations and embezzle¬ 
ments by many people! 

I asked the Minister if it would be of any use my 
warning the Amir Kabir of the evil repute borne by 
Muhammad Sliukiir, and he seemed to think it would. 

Referring to the favourable impression made on me 
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by the Basbira’cldaula, I asked the Minister what he 
thought about him, and he gave no particular answer. 

He was evidently anxious about his master’s dis¬ 
position, and repeatedly asked me whether I could 
suggest any mode whereby he could please him and 
yet do his duty. 

llecently one of the Minister’s servants had been 
caught robbing, and had been made over to the 
Criminal Courts; but every one had laughed at the 
proceeding, saying that “ as it was a clear case, why 
send the man to Court at all ? why not iron him at 
once and cast him into prison ? ” The Minister men¬ 
tioned this as an instance of the difficulty of making 
the Mughalai people understand the need of judicial 
action. 

I asked him whether he thought there would he any 
difficulty in inflicting condign punishment on the great 
offender, the Nazim Jang, and he seemed confident that 
the Nizam would make no difficulty. 

He thought also that His Highness would give no 
trouble about the appointment of sudr ta’lukddrs, a.s this 
measure was connected with the partial break up of the 
City Board (Majlis), and as he disliked the Board quite 
unreasonably. I saw, however, that the Minister had 
been making unnecessary hesitation and delay in bring¬ 
ing out the important measures connected with the sadr 
idluhddrs and the head of the police. I knew that I 
should learn in time what the cause of this was, 
but at the moment I attributed it to dread of his master. 
Many days previously he had written as if he hat 
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done these things; that is, he wrote that he had 
made such and such appointments, but that the men to 
be appointed had not yet be6n informed ! 

I asked him about Govind Eao, and he said that he 
was a quiet inoffensive man. 

Thursday, September —In the afternoon I sent 

a gigantic bouquet of roses with a flowery Persian letter 
to the Nizam. Its dimensions were similar to the one 
which I sent to the Minister on the occasion of the 
Bi’smi’llah. 

I drafted a letter to the Governor-General of India, 
asking for an engineer to survey that portion of the 
Godavari, which lay within tlie Nizam's Dominions, 
and sent the draft to the Minister, who expressed con¬ 
currence. 

Friday, September Vith .—In the morning a party of 
ladies and gentlemen went in my carriage to see the 
Minister’s .stables. 

In the forenoon I visited the School for English and 
Eurasian boys at Chadarghat, and I'ound it in a satis¬ 
factory condition. 

During the night and in the forenoon there was a 
good deal of rain, and in the afternoon the river came 
down in flood — so much so that the Chadarghat 
cascade was almost obliterated. This was the heaviest 
flood so far seen during the season. 

In the afternoon the Minister came by appointment 
to see the Eesidency Gardens, and as it was the regular 
night for throwing open the Gardens to the society of 
Chadarghat, the band of the Eeformed Troops 
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played. I showed the Minister all the plants and 
shrubs, and he seemed much interested. The same 
could not be said of the Arab Jama’dars who accom¬ 
panied him. These were the son of ’Umar bin ’Aud or 
the Barak Jang, the son of ’Abdu’llah bin ’AH or the 
Saifu’ddaula, the Ghalib Jang, and several of their near 
relations and others. 

The Minister dined with me afterwards, but I had 
not much opportunity of talking to him about politics. 
He said, however, that since his reply to the message 
about the “ big-turbaned men,” the Nizam had been 
silent, and this he seemed to think satisfactory. 

Most of the officers of the Keformed Troops were 
present in the gardens. 

Saturday, September iAIh .—I received a Persian 
letter from the Minister conveying the Nizam’s 
acknowledgments of the big bouquet of roses. Khanda- 
swami also came to say that His Highness had been 
much gratified, had sent for it into his seraglio, had 
shown it to the Begams, and had asked all manner of 
questions as to how it was put together. 

Sunday, September 15//t.—This being the day of 
chiJda ceremonies, that is, those on the fortieth day after 
the birth of Basbiru’ddaula’s two sons, in the family of 
the Amir Kabir, and a day of rejoicing for them, I 
sent an immense bouquet of flowers, of the same di¬ 
mensions as those previously mentioned, together with 
a Persian letter. 

In the afternoon Ibrahim Beg came to see me, and 
said that the common belief in the City was that the 
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heavy flood in the river of Friday had been eaused by 
the bursting of the dam of some tank higher up the 
river. 

Monday, Scpicmlwr \iSth .—Early in the morning I 
went, accompanied by Haidar Beg, the Minister’s Police 
Officer, to see various municipal improvements, which 
had been made in the neighbourhood of the Residency 
hazars. 

In the forenoon 1 received a letter from the Amir 
Kabir in Pei'sian, sent by liis own val'il, thanking me 
for the bouquet ol flowers. 

There was heavy rain all the afternoon and evening. 

Tuesday, Si-jikiubcr \lih .—I got a telegraphic 
message from the Governor-General asking if the Nizam 
would agree to a IVladras Native Infantry Regiment 
from Secunderabad going to Sholapur in the Bombay 
Presidency, to relieve a Bombay Regiment required for 
the Abyssinian Expedition. 1 also sent to the Minister 
to ask the Nizam about it; but he first thought it was 
enough to ask him without referring to the Nizam. I 
would not agree, however, to this. At nine o’clock I 
got the Minister’s answer, to say that the Nizam agreed 
to the regiment going to Sholapur. 

In the aiternoou I went with Xhandaswami to see 
the channel feeding the Hussain Sugar tank, and found 
it full of water and running merrily. 

Wednesday, September 1 %th .—^Early in the morning 
I drove with the Minister and his nephew to Secunder¬ 
abad. First we met the General and his Staff at the 
Public Rooms, where we showed the Minister the 
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: After bredcfast we went over the engines, machinery, 
iad wcdkshops of the Public Works De{»rtment, show¬ 
ily Ike Minister and his party the immense logs sawn 
by ilAeam, ^d all tiie elaborate carpmitey done by the 
'*ginienl j^er” m^hino. After that we went over 
Ifo new donbte'Storied barracks then being built for 
ike Ari^kty at North Tiimalgiri, from the tops of 
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Tb«ice we went on to the Besidency 
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I took the Ministw in my carriage 
of the BsMram force (Hyderabad 
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Aiti&My Hoes and atebles, and thence home by the 
town of Baldram to the Baldram Besideney, where he 
dined with me, driving back after dinner to Hyderabad. 
Thia mart have been a hard day’s lionising for him, 
bat I coold not prevail on him to stay another day 
quietly at Baldram. He seemed much pleased and 
diverted by all he had seen. 

Khandasw^imi came to see me, and I told him that 
very few native noblemen had had the advantage of 
seeing the interior of the barracks of a first-rate Euro¬ 
pean Begiment, as his master had had during the day. 

In the afternoon and in the evening I had some con¬ 
versation with the Minister about political matters. 
He said that the !Nizam had at first hesitated to give an 
immediate answer about the regiment going to Sholapur, 
but, when pressed, gave an affirmative reply, adding 
that he should hold the Minister responsible that this 
was all right according to the Treaty. 

The Minister seemed very anxious about the present 
temper of the Nizam, lamenting that it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain his master’s confidence, and saying that 
this Nizam, though in many respects better than his 
father or grandfather, was yet more suspicious in tem¬ 
perament than any of them; saying, too, that he was 
worse off in one respect than Chandii Lai, because that 
Minister had friends at Court and adherents even in 
the Nizdm’s palace, whereas he had not a single friend 
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anywhere about the Nizam, and indeed was prohibited 
by his master from having anything to say to the 
Nizam’s people. 

He then told me that the Diwani (Civil) Court at 
Hyderabad was not in good order, and was clogged 
with arrears; that countless claims were brought before 
it, because there was no expense and no stamps, &c. 
I asked him why he did not have stamps, and he said 
the difficulty was chiefly this:—that if a man laid a 
claim and got a decree there was no certainty that the 
decree would be executed, because, not only were indi¬ 
viduals among the Nizam’s relations inclined to set 
themselves above the law, but also many others, such 
as the Arab Jama’dars and the Shainsu’l-Umara people 
were inclined to do the same. Tlierefore, he said he 
hesitated to have stamp laws. This Avas not, of course, 
a very conclusive reason; but he went on to say that 
he still thought of having stamps as a reasonable source 
of revenue. In that case, however, he would have to 
ask the Nizam, which he did not relish, because His 
Highness, though appreciating the increase of revenue, 
would dislike this particular resource, simply because 
it savoured of the English. 

In reference to the correspondence about cleansing 
the City of Hyderabad, he said the real difficulty con¬ 
sisted in the opposition of th.e Kotwal, or head of the 
city police, who hated improvement, and who, though 
appointed by the Minister looked up to the Niziim direct, 
and was really beyond the Minister’s authority. He pro¬ 
mised, however, to do something in this matter, though 
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here again the real difficulty was the Nizam. He added, 
that some years previously he had made an attempt to 
improve the City, which the Nizam resented and had 
never indeed forgiven. 

I urged him to look a little sharp in bringing out 
the arrangements about the sadr ta’Iukddrs and the new 
Police Department, and he promised to do so. 

He said that the Vikaru’l-Umani was perpetually 
asking by messages to get the ban removed. 

Thursuay, September Vdth .—I spent the day at 
Balarara, accompanied by Lieut. Tvveedie, who said that 
he, too, had mentioned tlic Bashiru’ddaula to the 
Minister, who at once pricked up his ears. This struck 
me as odd, and as showing that, i)erhaps, the Minister 
was jealous of the Bashiru’ddaula. In further conver¬ 
sation it was clear to me that Lieutenant Tweedie had 
also learnt in various quarters, as I had done, to tlie 
effect that the Nizam was getting more and more sulky 
with his Minister. 

Friday, Sepiemher 20///.—In the morning I went 
with Major Price, the Chief Engineer, to inspect the 
new barracks being built for the Artillery at Trimalgiri. 

In the afternoon I received the native officers of the 
Contingent Troops at Baliiram, and I asked them about 
reliefs. They admitted more frankly and fully than I 
should have expected the desirability of having these 
every three or four years, saying that the sepoy bene¬ 
fited thereb}", and was not at all troubled or put to 
undue expense if the reliefs did not take place oftener. 

Saturday, September 2k/.—In the afternoon I went 




simfl! Ii» «ee aw who wid ba bad 
i^ lladeita firrt aiabliabaienlb, 
^ graiHb of tl)6 pbae to me. 

SSiNf-^ Sdidr Jim^ bad ez- 
IlliliP to mabeajpreBent to the eoldim of the 

IlMl !lNsSien, whose barracks be bad Tuited. After 
^6eaerol, 1 replied that if be didanjrthm^ 
ill thia waj', it would be better to give some small 
pmiud of boc^s to the Soldiers’ Institute, which 
wesdd ^ ^ou a^ilable for the whole force. 

I aaw lhtdamsi Kaini^, the native banker, who said 
the accounts of fhe harvest and <aop8 on all sides 
mnregood. 

ICoKSST, September 23r(f.—received the Qovernor- 
Ckneral’s reply to my reference about the Minister’s 
going on tour, to the effect that, although this would 
bo most beneficial to the country, yet, if the Nizam 
could not begot to agree to it without strong pressure, 
bf omtld not well take any decided action. Oq this 1 
determined not to move in the matter further, for 1 
baAno bqw thid; the Nizdm could be got to agree, by 
any persuasion which 1 could ordinarily use. 

I^yyid *A11, a servant of the Shamsu’l-Umard, came 


lo see me. He had been under me at Ndgpur, and I 
tMbed. him whether there was any talk in the City 
bmng discontented with the Minister. 
iSa 41^ ^ rumonrs which have been mentioned as 
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iKe oeresKray, liad g^ilnei 

gNoad tbe last tea dajia; bat tbat tli^ tratib 

of the Kis^’a seatiaten^ could not be known, and 
that these rustoars were derived from tbe tales spread 
by tbe women about the palace, who were regularly 
paid for their information. He added, that the Nizam 
lu^ held the A mir Kabir as security for the Minister’s 
good behaviour, and that Plis Highness was displeased 
with the Amir Kabir as well. He went on to say that 
the Vikaru’l-Umara was most anxious to get the ban of 
his exclusion from the Residency removed. 

I saw Faiz Muhammad, who said that the reports of 
the harvest and crops were good. 

In the evening I met Khandaswami, who told me it 
was reported in the City that the Nizam had refused to 
see the Amir Kabir, which rather corroborated what 
Sayyid 'Ali said. 

Tuesday, September 24///.—Early in the rooming I 
rode out on a brief excursion to Farrukhnagar, about 
thirty miles on the Karniil road. I passed through 
the City on my way, and near the Nizam’s Palace I 
was struck by the frightful amount of filth in the 
roads and streets, all which might have been easily 
cleared away at slight expense, without causing annoy¬ 
ance to any one and without offending any prejudice 

I passed by Shamsabad and found the Amir Kabir’s 
people waiting there, but did not stop, and got to 
Farrukhnagar in time for breakfast. I met one of the 
police officials employed under Haidar Beg, the Zila’dar, 
who said that he had a certain sort of jurisdiction in 
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'&e jigtrt, ihoagh sometimes the jd^rddr was a sort 
of go-between and buffer; and that be was obliged 
to step more cautiously in the jd^in than in the dis¬ 
tricts directly under the Minister. He complained 
much of the Arabs, of whom there was a small party 
posted in Farrukhnagar, as being troublesome and 
disobedient. 

Farrukhnagar was in ‘Oa&jdgir of Edja Narindar, the 
P^hkdr or Deputy-Minister. The Bdjd’s ndih, or 
deputy, met me on the road, and the townspeople re¬ 
ceived me very politely. I rested the day in a bower 
in a garden belonging to ’Azim 'All Khdn, which was 
tastefully fitted up. 'Azim 'All Khan was an agent 
of the Mutahavvar Jang, one of the Nizdm’s ia'lukddrs, 
and had his headquarters at Mujahidpur some miles off. 
The garden at Farrukhnagar was his private property. 

In the afternoon I went to see a large tank in the 
neighbourhood, which I found half full only. 

At night I slept in the traveller’s bungalow on the 
high road at Farrukhnagar. 

Wednesdat, September ihth .—Early in the morning 
£ went to see the extensive temples built by Eaja Narin- 
dar’s father, BdldFrasMd, a well-known man in Hydera¬ 
bad politics and the son of the Minister Chandii Ldl. As 
the family were originally Sikh Khatris of the Panjab, 
there were, of course, Sikh as well as Hindu priests in 
the temples. 

I then went to see a sacred hill in the neighbour- 
luKid, called Bdmesarkdta. From thence one could see 
a tract of country, in which, as elsewhere, the 
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tanks seemed only half full. The amount of culturahle 
waste, though dotted over with villages, and with 
groves of tamarinds, seemed immense—^thousands and 
thousands of acres! I asked why the country was not 
more cultivated; and they admitted that no doubt most 
of the upland ground of the undulations {chalkd) was 
culturahle and would grow millets and pulses {punas), 
though rice could only be grown in the hollows watered 
by tanks. They said that occasionally there was some 
increase of cultivation. 

'Azim ’All Kh^n told me in conversation that the 
Nizam had made over the Sarf-i-Khas ta’luka of Muja- 
hidpur to the Mutahavvar Jang, who in his turn had 
made it over to him as deputy ; that he really managed 
the ia'luka and represented the Civil Government therein, 
deciding disputes, arresting criminals, &c.; that he was 
frequently in the ia'luka; that, however, for a large part 
of the year he lived in the City, some thirty miles off; that 
he kept a sub-deputy on the spot for petty cases; but 
that in every serious case he was obliged to go himself to 
the spot. This roundabout arrangement did not sound 
good, but might have worked pretty well, as ’Azim 
’AH Khan was an active and practical man. lie said 
that he had had a dispute with the Minister some years 
ago about the misconduct of a certain Zamindar, named 
Eamesar Eao, hut he admitted generally the Minister’s 
merits; adding, however, his belief that sooner or 
later there must be a rupture between the Nizam and 
the Minister. 

I stayed the day in the summer-house in the garden, 
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and lefb in the afternoon, returning twenty miles to 
Shamsdbdd, which I reached in the evening. 1 was 
received by Muhammad Shukur on the part of tlie 
Shamsu’l-TJmara. The town was illuminated, the 
leading native bankers were introduced to me, and I 
was put up most hospitably in the Amir Kabir’s own 
house. 

Thursday, September l^ih .—Early in the morning 
I went out with Muhammad Shukiir and other officials 
of the Amir Kabir to look round the town, which is a 
walled one. It was originally built with four streets 
running out at right angles from the centre, and vras 
tolerably clean. 

After that I rode into Hyderabad and returned to 
the Eesidency, on my way stopping to look at the 
tombs of the Shamsu’l-Umara family. I noticed es¬ 
pecially those of the Tegh Jang, the first Shamsu’l- 
Umara, and of the one who had died recently. 

That morning at Shamsabad I took the opportunity 
of speaking to Muhammad Shukur, who seemed just 
then inclined to listen to me, as he is reputed to be 
an intriguing character very hostile to the Minister. 1 
explained to him that the Pagah jurisdictions near the 
line of Railway must be properly managed; other¬ 
wise cases would be always arising and there wmuld 
be endless complaints. This he apparently admitted. 
I also explained that there was no intention of un¬ 
necessary interference, and that there was no other 
object in view save the honour and good name of the 
Amir Kabir’s administration. He seemed to acknow- 
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ledge all this, and remarked that the Amir Kabir had 
submitted a programme of improved arrangements, 
which he was prepared to carry out immediately they 
were approved. 

On returning to the Besidency I received a visit from 
Dr. Wyndowe, the new Kesidency Surgeon, who had 
just joined. 

Also Mr. Vere, the Deputy Commissioner of Customs, 
came to stay with me for a few days, and to take 
orders in detail about the new salt customs line to be 
carried round the Assigned Districts (Berar). 

Friday, September 27//<.—Khandaswami came to see 
me, and I told him to tell the Minister what I had 
seen of the remediable dirt of the City. 

He said that no unpleasant message from the 
Nizam had been received by the Minister, but that 
His Highness had been trying to frame e.\cuses for his 
conduct in not receiving the Minister on the plea of 
ill-health. It seemed certain that some aggravations of 
the ailment (hydrocele) had been apparent of late, and 
that the Nizam still hesitated to adopt any proper 
remedy, refusing the advice of Muhammadan prac¬ 
titioners trained in the Medical School. His Highness, 
it seemed, complained a good deal of physical distress 
just then. 

I wrote a long letter to the Governor-General, the 
burden of which was that if he wished the Nizam 
to preserve anything of independence, we must try to 
induce him to make his government a good one; and 
that if left to himself His Highness would bring him- 
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SaTnaSAY, September i%th. —^Early in the morning I 
pe^ witii Ifajor Thomas to see the logs of rosewood 
(■itaion} and babul {acacia arabica), belonging to his 
department, about 320 in number, placed in a tank 
to be seasoned, and understood that they all came 
&mn the forests in the Wdrangal district, and the 
ne^hbonrhood of the Pdkhdl Lake. The seijeant in 
ehai^ told me that in the neighbourhood of that 
lake there were beauriful forests of eUtkam and haMl 
trees, which might easily be preserved, and were at 
]^»sent being cut in the most wasteful manner. I 
ea^aiaed that the Minister was establishing a system 
of forest conservancy. The seijeant also said that in 
tike spring and summer season he and his party found 
the ne^bor^tood of the lake quite free from fever. 
1; i^teprJffds wrote to the Mimster to say what I had 
heard ihont the want of forest conservancy in the 
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tiiooglii it all riglit. I replied in the affirmative, 
and that if the Shamsa’l-Umard and his brother only 
acted np to the arrangement there would be great im¬ 
provement in the management of the Pdgdh districts. 

I wrote to the Governor-General explaining about 
the real position of the Arabs in the Hyderabad Oity 
and Country, also about the state and prospects of the 
Nizdm’s Eeformed TVoops. 

In the afternoon there fell heavy rain, which seemed 
to be either the ending of- the south-west, or the 
beginning of the north-east monsoon. 

SuNDAT, September 29^/<.—Heavy rain, two inches, 
fell in the forenoon, being apparently the first sign of 
the north-east monsoon. 

I received a visit from Mirza ’AH, a physician edu¬ 
cated in the Chadarghat Medical School. He was a 
native of Shiraz, and I asked him what he supposed 
was really the matter with the Nizam. He said he 
had not seen the Nizdm, but that he believed that His 
Highness was suffering from hydrocele with various 
aggravations, which could, if properly treated, be 
certainly cured; but which, if ignorantly treated as at 
present, would cause great inconvenience and ultimately 
render His Highness unable to walk about. He added, 
that His Highness would not consult any of the 
medical officers employed under the Minister, for fear 
of treachery; and that in this respect the suspicious¬ 
ness of His Highness was almost beyond belief. 

Hassan Baza’, a judge of the Faujdari (Criminal) 
Court in Hyderabad, came to see me, and said that the 
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^vil) Court was supposed to be heavily in 
arrears with its work, from which incubus it would 
never recover, unlras some special arrangement were 
made. 

Monday, September 30//i. —Early in the morning I 
took the Minister to see tlie arsenal at Secunderabad. 
He was accompanied by several of his native officers, 
and, among others, by the Arab Chiefs, the Ghalib 
Jang and the Barak Jang. They were all shown over 
the arsenal, the stores, the gun-carriage shed, the 
armoury, and the workshops, and seemed much inter¬ 
ested. The gun-carriage shed and the armoury in 
particular presented a fine spectacle, and I hoped that 
the moral effect on the Arab Chiefs of seeing all this 
material was good. 

After that we breakfasted with General Grant, and 
returned to the Residency by noon. 

There was heavy rain during the day, apparently 
pertaining to the north-east monsoon. 

Before the Minister left the Residency I had a long 
conversation with him about political affairs, and he 
said that the Hizdm was still suspicious, and had re¬ 
cently sent a message to know about three things 
namely, was there a fort being erected in Secunderabad? 
Was there a letter for the Nizam coming from the 
Governor-General? Was it the fact that the Minister 
had represented to the Resident that His Highness the 
Nizim wi^ illiterate, &c. ? To this the Minister said 
th^ he had replied as follows:—firstly, that only a 
aoit <^<mud entrenchment was being put up round the 
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barracksi similar to what had been raised up during 
1857; secondly, that he had no knowledge whaterer 
of any hharita from the Governor-General being on its 
way: thirdly, that he had never represented to the 
Eesidentthat the Nizam was unfit, but that on the 
contrary the Eesident had frequently expressed himself 
to the effect that the present Nizam appeared to be 
much better than eitl)er his father or grandfather had 
been. On receiving these assurances His Highness 
seemed much gratified, and continued talking for some 
time to the vaUl, the Tahniyat Yaru’ddaula. 

The Minister seemed on the whole to be much better 
satisfied in respect to his master’s disposition than he 
had been for some little time past. 

I then told the Minister that it was commonly re¬ 
ported that the Nizam was dissatisfied with the Courts 
of Justice, especially with the Diwani, which was said 
to bo overwhelmed with arrears. He replied that this 
Court had several thousands of cases in arrear, and that 
he would appoint a special officer to clear them off. 

I spoke to him about the expediency of bringing out 
the orders soon about the mdr talukddrs, and of ob¬ 
taining the Nizam’s sanction to the measure in general 
terms. This he said he would do, and he seemed san¬ 
guine that the Nizam would offer no objection. My 
impression, however, at that moment was that there 
was, for some reason or other, a certain degree of vacil¬ 
lation and dilatoriness about the Minister’s proceedings 
in that matter. 

Tuesdat, October 1 «/. —’Abdu’l-Karim, the Ta’lukdar 
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i im nade)' Ihe Nis&m, attd was a Mobammads^' 
of refined manners and superior edncstion. 
gave me a great account of the tanks in his dis- 
hfiei^ sa^dng lhat many hid been repaired to the great 
koprovement of the revenue, hut that many more 
inight be repaired with advantage. He complained of 
the want of money and of professional resources for 
the repair of tanks, and described the business 
whhdi devolved on him as head of the district as very 
heavy. 

He then spoke with greater frankness than might have 
been expected about the Nizdm’s Government, and said 
that he believed, and that others believed, that the 
only ohmice which the Nizdm’s Government had of 
keeping its independence lay in its being a good Govern- 
meni If it became a bad one, it wonld only follow 
the &te of Mysore and Oudh: if it remained as good as 
at present, the Brit^i Government wonld leave it alone. 
Ik condemned the Majlis-i-Mdlgnzdri at Hyderabad 
as inefficient. He also said that during the recent 
disagreement between the Nizim and the Minister there 
liM no great alarm unong the ryots, but that the upper 
lianm raised. 

lathe evening I wrote to the Minister suggesting 
' d^ he ehotdd send Mirzd Mdsd, or some such person 
to bia ednoaikmal department, on a tour of 
ta the interior, mid establish at Hyderabad 
JhK^Beering to teach the Mughal youth 
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a liitie pndaoal Bcience, so that they might serve 
OQder the Nizim’s Government as Civil ^Engineers. 

Wedkisdat, Vciober '2nd .—I went early in the 
morning, accompanied by a party of ladies and gentle* 
men, to visit the Mir ’Alam Lake. 

Passing on an elephant through the City I was 
agaid struck with the accumulations of filth and water, 
and the natural facilities which existed for clearing 
these away. 

Arriving at the lake, we were met by the Minister 
in his little steam-boat, named the Deccan, on which he 
had a band playing. In this we steamed about the 
lake, admiring the massive dam and the granite rocky 
hillock and islands. The lake, however, was not quite 
full, and did not yet overtop the dam and cause a 
sort of cascade, as is usual at this season. We then 
breakfasted in tents on the bank, the Nizam’s troops, the 
horsemen, equipages, &c., making a very pretty scene. 

We spent the day there, and in the afternoon again 
went on board the steamer to go about the lake, and 
then once more mounted on elephants on our way 
back towards the City. On the road we stopped to 
see a fine garden and summer-house belonging to the 
Arab Chief, the Ghalib Jang, the chief himself lionis¬ 
ing the party about the place with more politeness 
than was to be expected of an Arab. 

Lastly, by evening and dusk we passed through the 
City on our way back to the Minister’s bouse. The long 
procession of elephants, the torchlights, and the crowd, 
altogether made a peculiar and even beautiful scene. 
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After dark, too, at hoar the streets are crowded, 
the usoal sqoalor of the City is less perceptible, and 
those bnildings which are tine stand out in stronger 
relief. All the way back from the Minister’s house we 
were attended by a vast crowd, very orderly and respect¬ 
ful in its demeanour. The gentlemen of the party, 
induding General Grant, commanding the Subsidiary 
Force at Secunderabad, seemed struck at the improved 
demeanour of the city crowd, and all were struck with 
the excellence of the Minister’s hospitality at the Lake. 

In the evening we dined with the Minister, and 
returned to the Eesidency. 

During the day I had ofF and on a good deal of con¬ 
versation with the Minister. He warmly approved 
of the proposal to have a school of engineering at 
Hyderabad, and seemed to appreciate the advantages 
even more strongly than I did, and declared himself 
much obliged {yiashkir) by the suggestion. He also 
said he would send Mirzd Miisa on a tour of educational 
inspection. 

I asked him whether he would object to any British 
money being spent on the road between Hyderabad 
and Eulbarga; and he said his Government would object, 
but that if any more surplus revenue from Berar should 
be given over, some of that might be so spent. 

I asked him how cases of property came to be tried 
by the City Edzi; and he said that this only occurred 
whou the cases related to the Muhammadan law of in- 
herijance, to marriage, divorce, and the like. 

In the evening I spoke to him seriously about the 
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filth of the City, pointing out how easily it might be 
cleansed, and this, too, without offending any pre¬ 
judice or interfering with any one. He admitted this, 
saying “ ho gaktd,” and declared he would see to it. I 
complimented him on the improved demeanour of the 
Arabs, and suggested tliat he should urge the Arab 
Chiefs to teach their men the advantages of civility. 

Thcrsdat, October ird. — Eain fell again in the 
afternoon, altogether making up four or five inches 
since the 30th September, when the north-east mon¬ 
soon began to fall. This, it was hoped, would be 
beneficial to the tanks. 

Friday, October Mi .—In the morning I met Haidar 
B%, the Minister’s police oflBcer for the environs of 
the City, and expressed to him my satisfaction at the 
small return of heinous crime for some months past. 

I saw Eustamji, the tdhkddr mentioned in the journal 
entry for 11th September. He had been recently em¬ 
ployed by the Minister in arranging the details for the 
new mdr tdlukddrts, and said that he thought the four 
divisions, or sadr tdlukdaris, would not suffice for so large 
a country as the Deccan. He also thought that the 
pay which the Minister intended to allot to the sadr 
ta'lukddrs would not prove sufficient. In this, how¬ 
ever, I feared he had an eye for his own interest, for 
he expected to get one of the sadr tdlukddns for 
himself! Still he thought the new arrangement 
would be a great improvement over the present plan 
of the Majlis-i-Malguzari, which he condemned as in¬ 
efficient. 
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m oii fflRwgiM aod a really splendid bM* (well), and 
fonnd &at haltf t&e estate was in Jc^ to the Yikdm’h 
tJmaa^. 

In the afternoon I marched into Malkdpnr, attended 
by the am(n or police officer of the road, who occupied 
mnch the same position as the official who had accom¬ 
panied me to Farrukhnagar. He had all his police 
out, and they seemed in very fair order, both horse and 
foot. He said that he had full jurisdiction over the 
road, but only a partial jurisdiction over the villages 
along it, which were all xsyjdgir. If, however, a crime 
was committed, he followed up and arrested the 
criminal, even into they(^»r villages ; but when caught 
the criminal was handed over to the Ji^tr authorities, 
a report being made by the amm to his chief, Haidar 
Beg; or, if the je^tr authorities declined to take 
charge of the prisoner, he was taken in custody by the 
police. This plan, if really followed, might not be 
theoretically perfect, but it might answer sufficiently 
well, without unnecessarily offending thxe ja^irddrs, who 
were all persons of proverbial influence with the 
Nizdm or his Government. 

Halfway between Ambdripet and Malkdpur lay Bhdti 
Singawdram, an important village. 

Malkdpur estate was the property of the Jama’ddr 
of Ndrdyanpur, but the revenues were assigned to 
Daulat Khdn, a Pathdn in the Minister’s service, for 
the keeping up of satodra. He kept a ndib, who did 
the civil and quasi-judicial work of the place. Com¬ 
missariat cattle from Secunderabad were sent to this 
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place to graze. There wm a fine mrdi built by the 
feriuer Minister, the Mir 'Alam, and the town nestled, as 
it were, in the midst of a number of low g^nite hills. 

SoNOAT, October 8<^.— Early in the morning I went 
to spend the day at Tumalgarha (or Tumalagudiam), 
near the banks of the Miisa. It was very hot—un¬ 
usually so for the Deccan—and I stayed during the 
heat of the day in a beautiful tamarind grove. 

Mondat, October 1th. —I marched back to Ambaripet, 
and after breakfast had a conversation with ’Abdu’l- 
Karim, *the ta’lukddr of the Nalgdnda district, about 
the repair of tanks. 

In the afternoon I drove amidst pouring rain back to 
the Sesidencyv and thence I went with the Mukaram- 
u’ddaula, the Minister’s nephew, to see the gathering 
of Hindu worehippers and holiday makers at the 
Dasahra festival.* 

In the evening I got a note from the Minister, saying 
that he feared that the Hizam would have great diffi¬ 
culty in holding a farewell reception before my departure 
for Berar by reason of ill-health. 

Tuksdat, October %th .— I got a note from the 
Minister saying that the Nizam had replied to the 
application for an interview, to the effect that His 
Highness feared that the state of his health would 
render it impossible for him to hold a reception by 
^e date fixed. This view was much backed up by 

* Tins festival commemorates the claseioal war between Bima 
and, Bdvana, as celebrated in the £6/m&yana, and is the great 
Hiada militairy festival of the jear. 
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the Minister. It was unfortunate, considering how 
important it was that His Highness should hold an 
interview if possible. So I thought it best to convince 
the Minister first, and wrote to him, saying that such 
a reception was justified, almost necessitated, by pre¬ 
cedent, and that if it did not come off the effect on 
public opinion would be bad. I added, that I would 
send Lieutenant Tweedie the next morning to explain 
further verbally. 

The rest of the day I was occupied in reading up 
various data and information furnished by the Minister 
for the preparation of my Deccan Report. 

Wednesday, October 9/A.—Lieut. Tweedie went to 
see the Minister, and came back reporting that the 
Minister thought the Nizdm’s ill-health so troublesome 
that the application for an interview ought not to be 
pressed. I sent Lieut. Tweedie back again to explain 
that if His Highness should really be precluded by 
sickness from holding an interview, it could not be 
helped; but that if His Highness could possibly manage 
it he should do so, lest exaggerated rumours should get 
abroad about His Highness’s illness and seclusion; 
adding, that His Highness’s father, the late Hizam, 
deemed it so important to hold an interview with the 
Besident and the Minister, that he did so once 
when he was extremely ill. I urged that we would 
stand on no ceremony; that His Highness could 
receive us sitting or reclining, or in any way most 
convenient. Lieut. Tweedie came back with a reply 
showing that the Minister was at last convinced, and 

Q 
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Jitcem M^iort. 

TstnuBAt, Oetober lOti.—^In the rooming 1 got a 
letter from the Mioister to sa^r that the Nizdm was im~ 
prosaed with tlm ooneideiations aboat ^e expediency of 
iial^ y ^g aa interview, and he replied that if hie health 
would permit, he certainly would endeavoor to do bo 
next week. 

Xeent. Tweedie happened that day to be engaged to 
breakfaBt with the Amir Slal^, ae a matter of courtesy, 
and I ioM him to talm occasion quietly to ask the Amir 
Kaldr to fry uid second the efforts of the Minister, so 
as to it> dn«e tim Nixdm to hold a recej^ion. Lieut. 
Tweedie on his return told me that the Amir Slabir 
thormighly to appreciate the point, and had 
promised to use all his influence in the right 
dkeetbn. 

Dating the day I went on writing the Jkccan Meport. 

WK»t 3 , OMer IIM.—'In the morning the Shamshdr 
the JIgfrdtbr of Tdnddr came to see me. He is 
at ^ frsailj of ^ahwira’ddanla» one of the best in 
thisDeoesa. He was of very good manners, but no 
speeial knowledge. Intiie afternoon his relation, the 
Aaghar^ Jang, the Jdgfrddr of Chitapnr, came to see 
Ira He was a eafnfrd ^edmen of a Muhammadan 
dl m(ne. I explained to both 
to pass friroi;^h their on 
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I mas mooh occupied duriag the day in writing tiie 
Deceas Jtepart. 

In the evening Danlat Ehdn,the J^girddr of Malkdpar, 
came to see m& He was an ordinary respectable Fathdn, 
of fairly good family. 

I dined at Secunderabad and slept at Bal^ram. 

Satdkdat, October i2th .—In the morning I looked 
round the station and town of Baldram and found them 
clean, and then rode to the G-eneral’s house at 
Secunderabad, and was there occupied all day in 
writing the Deccan Deport. 

In the afternoon I went with General Grant to see 
the garden house, near the Hussain Sagar Lake, be¬ 
longing to the Arab chief ’Abdu’Ilah bin ’All. He was 
very old and infirm and could not get out, but his son 
received us, and showed us about very politely. I 
noticed some of his men and asked what they did, and 
he replied that they looked after ta'hkas. This sounded 
odd, and I thought that some day I would ask the 
Minister about it, because I had understood that by 
recent reforms the Arab Chiefs had been made to give 
up all these ta'lukas, to the great relief of the ryots. 

SoNDAT, October \Wi .—Agha Muhammad Shustri, 
the President of the Majlis, came to see me, and 
talked a good deal about the land revenue settlements, 
which had been ordered some two years previously. It 
struck me that the progress had been somewhat indif¬ 
ferent, and that the supervision exercised by the Majlis 
had been rather weak. 

'Azim ’All £hdn, agent of the Mutahavvar Jang, 

Q 2 
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oai&e to My that his master was repmwnting to His 
Highness the necessity of receiving the Besident before 
his departnre. 

Mondat, October \4dh. —^Aminu’ddin, the Minister’s 
judicial secretary, came to see me and explain to me all 
about the original constitution of the Courts of 
Justice under the Muhammadan Government, and the 
judicial reforms effected by the present Minister. All 
this I embodied in the draft of the Deccan Report, on 
which I was occupied all day. 

In the evening the Minister came to dine with me 
quietly, and afterwards we went together to a large 
evening party given by the First Assistant. 

I had occasional conversation with the Minister on 
political matters, during which I found, rather to my 
surprise and disappointment, that what I observed 
during my interview with ’Abdu’llah bin ’All’s son in 
the garden, was but too true in respect of ta’lukas being 
still in several places under Arab Chiefs. ’Abdu’llah 
bin ’All had not very many, but the Barak Jang had 
several Idkha worth of countiy, and several other 
Dakhanl Muhammadans had small-tracts. All these 
were called tankhiodh jdym. The Minister admitted the 
abuse which thus existed: A. had to receive Bs. 1,000 
pay (Jankhtodh); instead of receiving this in cash, he 
took a village estimated to yield Es. 1,000 annually, 
and then screwed say Bs. 200 or Bs. 300 extra out of 
the ryots, or in all Es. 1,200 or Bs. 1,800. I re¬ 
monstrated with the Minister as strongly as I could 
dbovA it, and he promised to pot an end to it by 
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degrees, adding, he thought his master would not 
object. 

He said in the course of conversation that his 
Government had not raised their land revenue in pro¬ 
portion to the rise of prices aud consequent increase of 
income to the ryots, as the Gaikwar and others had 
done, and that had he acted like the Gaikwar, he 
might have obtained an immense increase of revenue. 

Tuesday, October \'bth .—The Minister sent to say 
that he had sent to the Nizam to inquire when an 
answer was to be expected about the reception of the 
Resident, and that His Highness had said he would 
give a reply by Thursday. 

In the afternoon I went, accompanied by General 
Grant, to see the bdrddar'i or summer-house which 
once belonged to the Minister Chandu Lai. It was 
really a very fine place, with extensive grounds and 
lofty buildings, where the Minister used to entertain 
former Residents, and other notables, and in this sense 
it had historical interest. There were two Linewala 
Regiments, not Reformed Troops, drawn up to receive 
us, who presented arms, &c., remarkably well. The 
place was somewhat dilapidated, and was in the hands 
of Raja Narindar, the Pcshkar, or Deputy-Minister, 
and grandson of the Minister Chandu Lai. The 
Pcshkar was an intelligent but weak man, and did no 
real work, though he drew a salary of Rs. 10,000 a 
month. He received us in state on this occasion. 

Wednesday, October 16///.—In the morning Mr. 
Bowen, the Minister’s Private Secretary, came at my 
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leqaest to take to his master the draft which I had 
prepared of the Deccan Report. . 

. iighd Mohammad Shustri came to see me again, to 
give me information about the land settlements, &c., 
and he explained all about the arrangements with the 
tamnidn, the ryots, the patels, the deehmukh, the 
pdndyat, and the like. He also told me about the annual 
settlements; and said that as yet engagements or kauU 
had not actually been given to the ryots, but had only 
been ordered to be given some two years previously. 
He said, that although the people had benefited much 
by the rise of prices, their revenue had been hardly 
raised at all, and that this was a proof of great 
moderation. 

In the afternoon ’Abdu’l-Karim, the ta'lukddr of 
Halgfinda, came to take leave before going back to his 
district, and spoke very much of the excessive delays 
in sanctioning his proposals for the repairs of tanks, and 
also for carrying out a summary settlement. He was 
strongly in favour of the latter measure. 

Thcesdat, October 17 ///. — Muhammad Shukfir’s 
brother came to see me, to say that the Amir Kabir 
had urged the Nizam to hold some sort of reception. 

The Minister sent a note to say that his vakU had 
gone to the Nizam for an answer, and had been told to 
attend at nine o’clock the next day. 

Maulavi Aminu’ddin again came to see me, and 
explained further about the constitution of the Courts 
of Justice under the old Muhammadan regime. He 
me also about the various returns, judicial- statis- 
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tics and the like, which his department received from 
the Courts which then existed. I urged him to look 
sharp and clear oiT arrears, &c. 

Chitambar Rao, the mamabddr and future aadr 
talukddr, came with an introduction from the Minister, 
and said that he had long been employed under the 
Minister direct j and that he was to accompany me on 
my tour, according to custom, as mansabddr on the 
part of the Nizam’s Government. 

Friday, October 18^4.—Muhammad Shukdr’s brother 
came to see me by desire of the Amir Kabir, to say that 
his master had strongly urged the Nizam to receive the 
Resident if he possibly could; and that he expected 
that His Highness would fix the following day, 
Saturday. 

Sheo Lai, a rich sdhukdr (native banker), came to see 
me, and said that the inquiries ordered by the Minister 
into the outstanding debts of the Government would be 
tedious and probably protracted. 

I expected that the Minister’s vakil, who had been 
instructed to attend at nine o’clock, would return at 
noon with news of the time fixed for my visit to the 
Nizam. As he did not come, I sent Lieut. Tweedie 
to the Minister to inquire, and the Minister replied that 
the vakil had not yet returned. About three o’clock 
the answer came, to the effect that His Highness would 
receive me alone (jarida) at 11 a.m. on the following 
day, the 19th. 

Rafik Yawaru’ddaula came to see me, with his son. 
He was a Pathan chief, rather too much addicted to 
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making himself too common in the society of the 
Cantonment of Secunderabad. Before me, of course, 
he looked everything that was becoming, and I had 
him shown over the Eesidency gardens. 

Khandaswdmi told me that the Nizdm had sent a 
message inquiring what the Minister’s intentions were 
about the sadr tdlvkddra, and rather complained that 
the Minister had not kept him informed. I must 
confess that the Nizam had reason in this, and I had 
over and over again urged the Minister to get his 
master’s sanction; but he had put it off from day to 
day. 

Saturday, October 19^/i. —Early in the morning I 
wrote to the Minister, giving him a compendium of the 
measures which we had been conversing about at 
different times lately—to wit, the arrears in the Civil 
Court of Hyderabad; the bringing up the settlement of 
the outstanding public debt; the bringing out the 
orders about the sadr ta'lukddrs ; and the settlement of 
the new police department. In the afternoon I got a 
note from the Minister to say that he entirely agreed, 
and would see to all these things, and would try to 
settle them all before my return from tour. 

At eleven o’clock I attended, quite alone as requested, 
at the Nizam’s Palace, and was met first by the 
Mir Munshi, and then by the Amir Kabir, and 
conducted to the Darbdr-room, on which a white cloth 
was spread, at the edge of which we took off our shoes. 
Off. the Darbdr-room was a small chamber called a hujm, 
and we were told that His Highness would receive us 
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there. As we approached the door of this chamber all 
the attendants were told to stand back, as the Minister 
and the Amir Kabir alone were to accompany me. 

We walked in, and found His Highness recumbent on 
pillows, draped gracefully in silks and satins. He was 
apparently unable to sit up or stand up, and motioned 
to us three to be seated, and we sat accordingly. Oriental 
fashion, on the ground. 

He began by asking after the health and movements 
of the Governor-General, which I duly explained. 
He then spoke of the harvests and the rain, and 
seemed glad to hear that grain was becoming cheaper 
all over India. He next asked me wh»nl was 
going to Berar and when I should return, all of which 
I explained. Lastly he thanked me for the various 
bouquets of flowers which had been sent, and which he 
said were very fine. I then told him in various forms 
of Persian expression, that I thought it very kind of 
him to thus hold a reception when he was so ill; that 
I hoped he would ever regard me as a well-wisher, and 
that I should on my return find him quite recovered. 
He said: “ Please God this may be the case.” Then 
he signalled for 'atai and pan, and after the usual 
salutations we withdrew. 

The Nizam did not look weak or pulled down, nor 
exactly in pain, but his face had decidedl}'^ the expression 
of protracted distress and sleeplessness. 

The Amir Kabir looked well, and his nephew the 
Bashiru’ddaula was not present as usual, on account of 
the death of one of his sons. The Minister, as he 
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always did on these occasions, looked pale and nervous 
—^more so than usual. 

I then returned to the Eesidency, and shortly 
afterwards Muhammad Shukdr’s brother came to say 
that the Amir Kabir was pleased with the reception. 

In the evening Khandaswami came to see me, and I 
asked him why the Minister looked so nervous at the 
reception. He said because of the doubt which had 
been let fall as to whether the Nizam would in his 
present state receive any one save the Eesident, and 
whether His Highness would not direct that the 
Minister and the Amir Kabir should wait outside. 

There was no great crowd in the City as we passed 
to and fro, because of the heavy rain which poured the 
whole day. 

SuNDAT, October —In the morning Khanda¬ 

swami came to see me, and said that at the last interview 
the Minister believed that the Nizam feared that some 
draft of a convention was going to be submitted to His 
Highness—^indeed a message had been received en¬ 
quiring about this. It was, of course, denied. 

In the afternoon after church I drove out to Gol- 
konda, and then rode on to Bdlkapur, where there was 
an anicut * across the Must! Eiver. 

Monday, October 21«^. —Early in the morning I 
arrived at a point where I met with Faiz Muhammad 
in a tent; also Chitambar Eao, the manmhddr who 
was to accompany me on my tour, 

* An anicut is a dam thrown across a river for irrigation pur¬ 
poses ; the word is Tamil, annaikattu. 
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Tuesday, October 'lind .—^At daybreak I found my¬ 
self still some ten miles from Chitapur. The roads were 
heavy and the ground wet, so I mounted a pony, and 
let the palanquin follow. 

Wednesday, October 23rdl.—An hour before day¬ 
break I started from Chitapur on an elephant, accom¬ 
panied by the tdlukdur, till we reached a river. I occu¬ 
pied the time in explaining to him the advantages of 
fixed money settlements with the ryots. 

Thursday, October 24^/(.—Early in the morning I 
went from il r. Brereton’s house at Kulbarga to see the 
site of the old lake. 

Friday, October Hhth .—Early in the morning I left 
Kulbarga en route to Sholapnr on horseback. 

Saturday, October 'itML —I spent the dayatShola- 
pur in the Bombay Presidency. 

Sunday, October Tiili .—1 s[)ent the day at Sholapur, 
and in the evening I left for Poona by train. 

I wrote a letter to the Minister about the sijjdda- 
nish'ui* of Kulbarga. 

Monday October 28///.—I spent the day at Poona in 
Mr. Mansfield’s house, and in the evening I dined 
with Sir E. (Lord) Napier (of Magdala). 

Tuesday, October 29///.—I left by train for Akola. 

Wednesday, October 30///.—I reached Akola at three 
o’clock. 

Thursday, October 31«/.— 

From Friday, November Is/, to Wednesday, No- 

* Sijjdda-nisMii is the controller of a Muhammadan religious 
endowment 
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vember 1 Ztli .—I was touring about in the Berar Pro¬ 
vince, of which the affairs are civil rather than 
political. 

Thursday, iVhumier 14///.—Leaving Basim in Berar 
in the morning, I marched about twenty miles within 
Berar limits, and at a village called Bliandi'gaon, about 
six miles short of Hingoli, I got into the Parbhani, or 
Zila’ district, of the Diwani, or Minister’s jurisdic¬ 
tion. I was here met by the ta’luJcddr awal and his 
people, among whom were the tdlukddr doyam and the 
muhtamm-i-kdhcdlt, or district police officer, ai^d a 
number of mounted officials. 

Friday, November 15///.—I spent the day at Hingoli, 
and early in the morning reviewed the troops of the 
Contingent stationed there, consisting of a squadron of 
a Cavalry Eegiracnt, a Battery of Artillery, and a 
Eegiment of Infantry. 

Saturday, November IG///.—Early in the morning I 
marched for Sindagi, half way between Hingoli and 
Nandair. The tdlukddr awal, Muhammad Hanif, and 
the ialmlddr of Aunda accompanied me as far as their 
boundary. The ialmlddr was a young man of good 
Hyderabad family, and, though be promised well, he 
seemed then to be inexperienced. 

Sunday, November 17///. —I spent the day at Nandair. 

Monday, November 18///.—I marched from Nandair 
in the early morning for Madndr. 

Tuesday, November 19///.—Early in the morning I 
looked round the town of Madnur, which belonged to 
theyV/^/V of the Peshkar, whose ndib seemed to be a 
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competent and respectable man. The town was fairly 
clean and well kept, and seemed to have some traffic 
and to be a small cotton mart. 

After that I marched for Kalairu, and on the way I 
passed through Bichkonda, a place of evil fame for 
Arab outrages in former days. It was then held by the 
Ghalib Jang. His ndib, a foxy-looking old Dakhani 
Brahman, and a small party of Arabs, chiefly maioallack, 
met me on the road. It was a walled town, situated 
close to some rocky hills, consisting chiefly of granitic 
boulders, with a quantity of fine rice cultivation in 
the neighbourhood. 

After that I crossed a fertile plain till I approached 
a range of wooded hills. These were the hills of 
Kauliis, the Kiija of which, a Bajpiit, was a feudatory 
of the Niziim. A river issued from a small gorge in 
the hills, and at that point his fort and town were 
built. The road passed at a short distance oft' it, so 
that I could not see the position closely ; but it seemed 
to me to be very fine and picturesque. The Baja was 
prevented by sickness from coming out himself, but ho 
sent his Diwiin, a Muhammadan, with a party of 
mounted officials to meet me. I then crossed the 
range, which was thickly covered with small timber 
trees, by a fair-weather road, which the Baja s people 
had made for me, and then came on to an elevated 
plateau. 

Passing by one or two fine tanks I got to Kalairii, 
where Bahman Beg, a taUikddr in the Amir Kabir s 
sendee, of the Harayan Ivheni idluku, was ready to meet 
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IS. The Amir Kabir had sent tents and IneakFast th«re> 
ind 1 stopped daring the heat of the day talking to 
bhe tdlukddr, the disJmuhhs, the deshpdndyat, and the 
local officials. The Amir Kabir’s vahU Fakhru’ddin, 
ittached to the Besidency, was also present. So far as 
[ could see, the ta'lukddr appeared a competent man, 
ind to hare a pretty good system of administration. 
Ihe desKmukha and deshpdndyaa also seemed to be 
Fdrly good men. 

Before reaching Kalaini I passed through one or two 
pillages belonging to the Ghdlib Jang, the Arab 
Jama’dar, and also by a village where the Zamindar 
used to hire Bohelas and plunder. He was subdued 
by a force from the Hyderabad Contingent, and died in 
[irison. His son was still living, and was a respectable 
landholder and presented himself before me. 

In the afternoon I marched for Shankarampet, where 
[ again met a number of deshmukh and dhhpdndyas, and 
bhe tdlukddr avod of the Bidar Zila’. 

Between Ealaini and Shankarampet I passed through 
3, walled village belonging to the Arabs. Shankardmpet 
s under the Diwani in the District of Bidar. 

Wkdnesday, November 2Qth .—Early in the morning 
[ marched from Shankarampet for Patancherd, accom¬ 
panied by the Bidar tdlukddr, a Dakhani Brahman of 
’ood and intelligent manners. He said he had once 
jeen garishtaddr* to Mr. Maltby, Commissioner of the 
Eyderabad Assigned Districts, and when half those 
listricts were restored his appointment was abolished. 

* J.e., Clerk of the Conrt.. 
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He then got employment under the Minister, and 
became samhtaddr to the Majlis at Hyderabad. 
Now that the Majlis was being reduced, and mdr 
ta’lukddrs were being appointed, and, again, his 
sarishtaddn was abolished, he had been promoted to 
be a ta'lttkddr awal. He was a promising man, and 
with him was the ta'lukddr doyam of Bidar, who was 
going to act as ta'lukddr awal in Eaichiir. He was a 
Dakhani Muhammadan of respectable family, but was 
a stupid-looking man. 

Conversing with them both I reached Masalapur, 
the frontier of the Medak District, where we met the 
muhtamim, or superintendent of police of that district— 
a good looking young Muhammadan. He had just 
received the Minister’s orders with reference to the 
constitution of the new police department. 

Thursday, November — Accompanied by Khanda- 

swami I set out at three o’clock in the morning from 
Patancherii for Balaram, driving in the Minister’s 
carriage. We were met halfway by a ndib of one of the 
Sarf-i-Khas ta’lukas, a respectable man, and we were 
joined on the road by ’Azira ’Ali Kh^n, the deputy of 
the Sarf-i-Khas ta'lukddr, the Mutahavvar Jang. 

We reached Balaram by six o’clock, in time to get to 
the Mill Ali Eaces. The scene on the race-course 
was pretty, the great rock of Mdl Ali standing up 
well in the distance, and the ground round being 
covered by the tents and the camps of the visitors to 
the races. Among the native visitors I observed the 
Bashidu’ddaula, the Mir Munshi to the Nizam. 
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morning. 

Sunday, Novemier HtL—I went into the Besidency 
at Chadargbat to spend the day there. 

Monday, November Ibth. —I attended the funeral of 
the aged Mr. W. Palmer. The occasion was such as 
to arouse solemn reflections in tlie minds of those who 
were able to take a retrospect of his long career ! 

In the afternoon the Minister came to visit me, and 
asked me about the state of Berar and about what I 
had seen of his Diwani districts. I expressed general 
satisfaction. 

I then asked him whether he could attend the races, 
both at Mill All and at Chadarghat. He said that he 
would be able to attend the Chadarghat races, but that 
he was afraid that the Nizam would not let him attend 
those at Mill All, and would advert to the promise 
which he had made in the previous March, to the effect 
that he would not leave the city of Hyderabad without 
his master’s permission. 

Tuesday, November 26//i, to Wednesday, December 
^th. — 

Thursday, December 5/4.—Early in the morning I 
received a cypher telegram from the Viceroy offering 
me the Foreign Secretaryship, and authorising me to 
start at once; but enquiring, in the event of my 
not being able to do that, when I could start. I 
replied by cypher telegram accepting the post with 
thanks, but saying that I could not start for some 
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three weeks, for reasons which I would explain by- 
post. 

I then wrote by post to say that I wished, if pos¬ 
sible, to finish the Deccan Deport, still unfinished, and 
to help the Minister in certain affairs then pending 
with the Arab Chiefs. I further wrote to beg that, if 
possible, I miglit retain my appointment at Hyderabad 
substantively until April next. 

In the evening I went to Balaram to dinner to 
meet General Lumsden, Commanding the Hyderabad 
Contingent. 

During the day 1 heard that the Vikaru’MJraarii was 
likely to try to bribe some of tlie Residency servants in 
order to procure an interview with the Resident. I 
sent for the principal Residency servants to m 3 ' study, 
and warned them seriously to avoid falling into temp¬ 
tation. 

Lieut. Tweddie went in the morning to breakfast with 
the Minister, and to ask him, at my request, whether on 
the whole he did, or did not, object to my availing 
myself of the Government permission to receive 
Khurshed Jah. Lieut. Tweedie came back to say that 
the Minister, so far as his opinion went, was against the 
measure; and that the Minister was anxious to know 
w’hat my decision would be. I then wrote to the 
Minister to say that I should not move further in the 
matter without his concurrence. 

That afternoon Lieut. Tweedie started for Bombay, 
en route for Abyssinia. 

Friday, December Gtli .—I wrote privately to the 

R 
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lliQistfflr to say that the rumours so prevalent about 
my departure were partly true, and to propose to 
dine with him the following day and explain verbally. 

Igota.pote from the Minister acknowledging this 
last note, and also the note about Khurahed JAh. He 
thanked me for what I had said about Khurshed Jah, 
and agreed to my proposal to dine with him the 
following day. 

Faiz Muhammad Khdn, the principal tdluMdr of the 
yikdru’l-Umard, came to see me, and to bring a regular 
solicitation from his master to be re-admitted to the 
ISesident’s presence; or, if this could not be done, 
that his son, Khurshed Jah, might be admitted. I told 
him that under the orders, as they stood, the Vikaru’l- 
XJmari at all events could not be received, and 
explained that the conduct of his party had been such, 
in former days, that it was difiScult to divest myself of 
apprehension, and that confidence could only be re¬ 
stored by a long continuation of good conduct. 

Satuhdat, December 1th .—Early in the morning I 
sent the First Assistant, Mr. Cordery, to explain to 
the Minister that my approaching departure rendered 
the early preparation of the data for the Deccan 
Report necessary. Mr. Cordery, on his return, reported 
that the Minister seemed dejected and bothered 
^parture to a degree which he had not 
anticipated. 

Paring the day I was chiefly busied in 'the affairs 
of Berar. 

In the evening I went to dine with the Minister 
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alone, and he seemed much troubled at the prospect of 
a change of Resident. I explained that I might still 
be able to help him as Foreign Secretary; and he said 
that might be, but still, necessarily, he was obliged to 
look mainly to the Resident for the time being. He 
asked anxiously about my successor, canvassing the 
names of various gentlemen who had been men¬ 
tioned. He asked me if he might tell the Nizam con¬ 
fidentially about my departure, and I said that he 
might. 

He promised me, as soon as possible, the data for 
the Deccan Report, and expressed his satisfaction at 
the draft chapters he had seen. He repeated his 
anxiety that it should not be published lest the Nizam 
should be offended. 

I asked him how he was getting on with the Arab 
business, and he said he had very nearly settled it with 
the Barak Jang, and that he had not yet got an answer 
from the Saifu’ddaula. He praised the conduct of the 
Barak Jang. 

In the course of conversation he said that he was 
getting on well with the determination of the accounts 
of the native bankers in reference to the old debts of 
the Nizam's Government; that the arrears of the Civil 
Courts were being cleared off fast, as they turned out 
to be chiefly nominal; that the case of the Nazim Jang, 
the corrupt ta'lukddr of Khamman, was approaching 
conclusion, the,re having been some delay through mis¬ 
management on the part of the Criminal Court. 

' I asked him about the Vikurul-Umani and Khur- 

B 2 
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sbM Jih, imd he said that he could not fix any intrigue 
upon them, but that in little ways they were always 
showing a personal spite. He added that the Vikaru’l- 
Umard had the day before sent a rather remarkable 
mrasage, to the effect that he hoped that he might be 
re-admitted to the Eesident’s presence, because, in 
truth, the lakh of rupees bribe which had been given 
to Mrs. M * * *, was given not by him, hut through 
him, and that the money really was the Nizam’s ! The 
Minister seemed to think that this version was not far 
from the truth ! And he thought that if I was unable 
to receive Vikaru’l-Umara himself, I had better not 
receive Khurshcd Jah, the son, either; that if the son 
were received the father had better be received, too; 
that either the whole should be done or nothing; and 
that half-measures would do more harm than srood. I 
told him that I could not, under existing orders, re¬ 
ceive the Vikaru’l-Umara, and that he might intimate 
this to him. 

The Minister then spoke of the Nizam, who had 
been sending unkind messages for some days past, 
which could not be traced to any particular cause, and 
were merely of a general character. Their substance 
was that it was rumoured that the Governor-General 
was going to send a khanta to say that the Nizam 
must bold darhdrs for the reception of the Eesident so 
many times a month; that it was the Minister’s fault 
that there was not a cordial understanding between the 
British Government and the Nizam; that the Minister 
was going on as his uncle, the Suraju’l-Mulk, had gone 
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on before him, and would come to an equally evil end; 
that the Minister was much too familiar with European 
officers, and went too much into society; and that the 
Hyderabad people were crying out for bread. To all 
this, the substance of the Minister’s replies, according 
to his own account, was that no such khartta was 
coming to his knowledge, but that it was undoubtedly 
true that successive Eesidents had deemed that the 
Nizam ought, as a sovereign, to show himself more 
than he did; that so far from the British Government 
being displeased with the Nizam’s Government, it was 
rather pleased than otherwise; that his uncle had not 
come to an evil end, but had died in honour, and 
would have been successful as a Minister had he not 
been so much thwarted; that he himself did not go 
into European society more than his predecessors, but 
only on such occasions as were sanctioned by precedent; 
that no doubt the Hyderabad people felt the dearness 
of grain ; but, on the other hand, nowadays they had 
money to buy it with, whereas formerly the people 
used to perish by scores whenever grain got dear; and 
now, too, death by starvation was unknown; and that 
the dearness would have been felt more than it was, 
had it not been for the reforms which had been carried 
out in the interest of political economy. 

The Minister said that he feared that these replies 
must have vexed the Nizam, but that it was necessary 
that His Highness should know the truth now and 
then. He, however, showed much vexation at these 
recriminations from his master, and even went so far 
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Beoesn and of tibe mik&etioii 
petsed tkerost by the Bni&K CbTem* 
€ a^gjed lam to be pdient aod to bmir tnth the 
S. left him abmit midnight, 
ifeoemief 8M.—.I sent a telegram to the 
wPowsdeff-Ornwral to know whether my proposal to 
'^p» di^parture from Hyderabad for abont the 
of January would be approved. 
iShdadaawdmi told me that his master, the Minister, 
j^ld'bemi sadly put out by the unkind messages from 
tlie Klsdm; that he expr^sed fear that some day 
ttie» w<^d come a regular outbreak between himself 
#id the Nizdm, and that his only hope was that, as 
tbe Btitish flag waved over him, he would be ulti¬ 
mately safe. 

Mqhdat, December 9th .—^Early in the morning I 
sent ttte First Assistant to the Minister to say that I 
ptt^Kffled to send for the Vikdru’l-XJmarii’s vakil, and 
isfl him exactly how the case stood about his master 
msd iShursh^ Jdh, as being the best means of pre- 
;;lmn^g i^-blood between them and the Minister, and 
■pfeiiof fpreventang any suspicion on their part of the 
j fpmmmr being the cause of their continued exclusion. 

came back saying that the Minister 
1 so I thmi sent for Faiz Muhammad, 
mW, and explmned- exactly that 
wlmther his master’s exclusion 
cease, and had been told that 
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it mtt$t Q0fc Qoue— t must not receive him; that I 
had thea asked whether I might receive Ehurshed Jdh, 
aod had been told that I might; and that I wished to 
know whether Kharshdd Jdh would or would not come 
to me for an interview. He said he would tell his master, 
and would come to me again the following morning. 

I got a telegram from the Grovernor-General request¬ 
ing me to ask the Nizam whether he would agree to 
pay half the Governmental interest on the railway from 
Kulbarga to Hyderabad. 

Toesdat, December 10#//. —I got a reply from the 
Governor-General to my telegram of Sunday, sa 3 'ing 
that I could do as I proposed, but that I must avoid 
delay as much as possible. 

I then wrote to the Minister to ask that the Nizam 
should receive me if convenient on Thursday, so that I 
might explain to His Highness about my departure. 

I sent for the Amir Kabir’s vakU, Takhruddin, and 
when he came I told him to tell his master about my 
approaching departure. He seemed reaUy distressed and 
taken aback at the news. 

Faiz Muhammad came and said that the Vikaru’l- 
Umara hesitated to send his sonKhurshed Jdh, as he 
could not come himself, and repeated all the arguments 
for receiving the Vikaru’l-Umara. I told him posi¬ 
tively that this latter was out of the question, and that 
Vikaru’l-Umara could decide for himself about sending 
Ehurshed Jah or not. 

As regards the telegram from the Governor-General 
about the Kailway, I wrote to the Minister giving 
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him the heads of the arguments he should put to the 
Nizam, and suggested that he should make the refer¬ 
ence to His Highness immediately after the interview 
on Thursday was over. 

Wednesday, December 11///.—I received a reply 
from the Nizam to say that he would receive us the 
following day at eleven o’clock. 

I was much occupied during the day with the Deccan 
Deport. 

Thursday', December 12///.—Early in the morning 
Hanmant Eao, the Minister’s head accountant, came 
toexplaira to me several points in the financial State¬ 
ment in the Deport. 

At eleven o’clock I went to the Nizam. The visit 
being of a quasi-private character, there was no great 
crowd to witness me pass along; though, of course, 
there were a good many people. Near the Nizam’s 
palace I noticed numbers of Arab soldiery lolling and 
sitting about, staring at us vacantly. 

In the Nizam’s Palace I found His Highness re¬ 
clining in a small darkened side room ; still unable to 
stand or sit up. 

Friday, December 13///.—Early in the morning, accom¬ 
panied by the Mukaramu’ddaula, the Minister’s nephew, 
and by Khandaswami, I set out, driving in a carriage, 
for Narkailpili en route to Nalgiinda, in order to sec 
something of the great tank district. 

Saturday, December l4///. —Early in the morning 
I rode with the Mukarainu’ddaula to Nalgiinda, distant 
about twelve miles. 
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Sunday, December 15M.—I stayed in camp at Nal- 
giinda all day. 

Monday, December —Early in the morning I 

marched back to Narkailpili. 

Tuesday, December 17///.—I spent the day at 
Hyderabad. 

Wednesday, December 18///.—Eaiz Muhammad came 
on the part of the Vikaru’l-Umara to fi.'i: a day for my 
interview with his son Khurshdd Jah. His master, ho 
said, had decided that, as he could not see the llesident 
himself, the next best tiling was that his son should 
do so. We arranged that the next morning 1 should 
go to the Lingampili Gardens, and that Khurshed Jah 
should meet me there. 

Thursday, December 19//.—Early in the morning I 
wont to the Lingampili gardens, a place of some size 
and beaut}’, and Khurshed Jah received me with con¬ 
siderable state. 

Frid.vy, December 20 ///. — In the afternoon the 
Minister came to sec me by appointment, and his wish 
evidently was to talk to me contidentially about his 
relations with his master, and as to what he should do 
in the event of his ever becoming unable to bear the 
difficulties of his position. The substance of his re¬ 
marks was that he frequently received verbal messages 
from his master couched in very unkind or even cruel 
language; that the Nizam attributed, or pretended to 
attribute, everything done by the British Government, 
to the Minister; that if the Minister had to propose 
anything at the Resident’s request, and if the Xiziim did 
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not like it, His Highness immediately said that the 
proposition was at the Minister’s instigation ; that ill- 
blood existed still; that some day the Nizam would 
break out worse, and the Minister’s patience would break 
down under a system of bullying; that, moreover, if 
the Nizam’s remarks were confined to confidential 
messages, it would not be so bad, but that they were 
often made before others, and got repeated over the 
City with every form of distortion and exaggeration. 
The Minister said that he felt all this acutely, and that 
if ever it went beyond a certain point, he would rather 
resign and live on his jdgirs than stay in office; 
that he would rather give his office up than keep it 
with the reproach of his countrymen; but that he 
had no idea of resigning at present, and that, if he did 
so at all, he would not break openly with his master, 
and would endeavour to arrange liis resignation 
amicably, and with the sanction of the British Govern¬ 
ment; that this is what he would like to do if he 
could, supposing that the Nizam were to pass a certain 
limit of unkindness beyond which endurance would be 
difficult. He added, too, that he feared much for his 
own credit. Whenever difficulties arose he would do 
his best; but if anything went wrong, and the Nizam 
were to take that opportunity of throwing him 
over, or if the Eesident differed with him—in short 
in a hundred ways,—he would be left without 
support in the face of his enemies. He said 
all this quite quietly and earnestly, and that as I 
was going away, he wished my candid and friendly 
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opinion as to how he should look the future in the 
face. 

I asked him if he had really reflected how he would 
like to be out of office, after he had been in power so 
long. He said he had, and that this was the very 
thing he wished steadily to contemplate. 

I told liim I rather doubted wliether the Nizam’s 
feelings towards him were so unkind as he supposed; 
and that His Highness treated other noblemen, for 
instance, the Shamsu’l-Umara, with the same hauteur 
and reserve with which he treated the Minister. I 
said that he should attribute much of the harshness of 
expression to petulance and to irritation arising from 
the illness from which His Highness had for months 
been suffering; and I advised him to bear w’ith the 
Nizam as much and as long as possible, and on no 
account to put forward resignation as a threat; but I 
added, that in eximills every Minister should be pre¬ 
pared for the possibility of quitting office. He should 
do his best for the Nizam, and serve His Highness as 
long and as well as he could ; falling that, he could 
ultimately retire, and he should always keep his house 
in order, so that if he did retire he might do so with 
honour. He should consolidate his Government, so 
that it should stand herealler, when he was gone. 

I also urged him to try and co-operate in making the 
young nobility qualified for high command, such as 
the Mukaramu’ddaula, the Bashiru'ddaula, and Khur- 
shed Jiih; and that he need never be jealous of 
them, &c. 
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^ rfd&nx ccmremtion I took the Minister for a 
walk in the Residency gardens, and he professed him- 
•elf mach strengthened in mind by what I had said, 
saying that he would follow the straight course, doing 
his duty and still trying to please his master, and if 
the worst came to the worst he could retire. 

Satcrdat, Becemler %\»t .—Early in the morning I 
received orders from the Governor-General, directing me 
to be at Calcutta in January. I telegraphed to say that 
I would leave Hyderabad, so as to be at Madras in time 
for the steamer which would sail from Madras for 
Calcutta on the 6th or 7th of January. 

ScNDAT, December 22«c?. —In the evening Khurshed 
Jdh came to pay me a return visit at the Resi¬ 
dency, attended by a long train of followers. He 
brought Faiz Muhammad with him, and repeated 
carefully over again all the arguments on the "V ikaru’l- 
Umard’s side, apparently with the hope of getting me 
to refer once more to the Governor-General by tele¬ 
graph before I went. This, of course, I declined to 
do. I then showed Khurshdd Jah over the house, 
and took him for a walk in the Residency garden.s. 
He then took leave of me with every expression of regard. 

Mondat, December i'ird .—Early in the morning I 
went to see the country garden of the Arab chief, the 
Barak Jang, on the Golkonda road, who received me • 
with some state, and had a fine shovf of Arab soldiers, 
BUMdly from ifaman near Aden. 1 complimented him 
on the creditable manner in which he had behaved of 
kite towuds the Nizdm’s Government, but the rest of 
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the conversation tamed on the internal troubles then 
going on in Tainan, I was very favourably impressed 
with his manner and demeanour. 

Khurshid Jah’s vahU came to see me, and to say how- 
much his master had been pleased with his visit, and I 
had a large bouquet of flowers given him from the 
garden to take to his master. 

In the afternoon Maulavi ’Abul-Halim, the first 
judge of the Chief Civil Court at Hyderabad (Diwani 
Buzurg), came to see me on, his return from leave. 
I told him that the character of the Court had fallen 
considerably during his absence, and that arrears had 
accrued, and he said that he was fast having them 
cleared off. He spoke of the want of stamped paper 
at Hyderabad, and said until this was introduced his 
Court would never work properly. He attributed 
much trouble to the want of it, saying that the 
plaintiffs, having nothing to pay, brought absurd cases 
forward, or that even if a case was fair, still the 
plaintiffs having staked nothing in the shape of costs, 
were careless and dilatory in the prosecution of cases. 
I told him what the Minister had said on the subject 
in September last, and advised him to urge the question 
on the Minister’s attention. He seemed an able man. 

Eafik Yawaru’ddaula, the Pathan Chief, came to take 
leave of toe. He remarked emphatically, and whether 
sincerely or otherwise I cannot say, that his class felt 
much obliged to me for having enquired after them, and 
noticed them. He brought with him his son, a fine 
young man. 
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Dscembbr, Tuesday 24tL —Oa the 23rd the Minister 
had sent me a paper from the NizSm referring to the 
Bulwaj negotiation, and asking various questions about 
the effect it would have on the country. His Highness 
expressly stipulated that if any of his relations should 
fly by Eailway into British territory, such person would 
be given up. Knowing the extreme weight His 
Highness attached to this, I said that if His Highness 
liked to make this a condition I would represent it. 
I also answered the other questions. 

In the morning I went, accompanied by Khanda- 
swdmi, to see the remains of anicuU, or dams, made 
in the river Mdsd near Golkonda by the Kutabshdhi 
kings, with a view of keeping the citadel and town 
supplied with water, and was much struck with the 
imposing dimensions of these ruined works. Khanda- 
swdmi said that the objection to restoring them would 
be that the.villages belonged to jdytrddra, and were 
somewhat neglected. 

It rained in the afternoon, and in the evening I went 
to a farewell party at the City house of the Amir Kabir. 
It was well got up—dinner, illuminations, fireworks, 
ndches, &c. The Amir Kabir and his nephew, the 
Bashiru’ddaula, sat down to dinner with us, eating 
their style of food, while we ate ours. 

I asked the Amir Kabir about the' Nizdm’s health, 
tod be said that His Highness would not submit to 
any operation for fear of inflammation setting in. I 
aiAed him about the Bailway proposition, and he said 
tJwtfc many persons about the Nizdm had a great pre- 
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judice against it, but that His Highness wonld ulti¬ 
mately agree. He was strong in his expressions of 
regret at my departure. 

Cheistmas Day, Wednesday, December 25#/<,—Early 
in the morning I had a complimentary visit from the 
native bankers of Chadarghat, and afterwards attended 
church there. 

In the course of the afternoon Maulavi Ahmad ’All, 
chief judge of the Murafa’ ’Adalat, came to see me, 
and expressed regret at my departure, for the reason, 
among others, that if I had stayed I might have 
settled the standing quarrel between the Nizam and 
the Minister. I asked him how this would be possible; 
and he said that sooner or later it would have to be 
settled as to whether the Nizam was to have the upper 
hand or the Minister. I suggested that the Minister 
did, in fact, obey the Nizam; but he said that the 
Nizam was of a different opinion. I asked^ “ How ?” 
He said that the Nizam considered that the Minister 
had been disobedient in refusing to acquiesce in the 
appointment of the Lashkar Jang. I replied that this 
matter had been settled in Sir Gr. Yule’s time, and 
that it must be reckoned among the bygones; but I 
understood him to say that it still rankled in the Nizam’s 
mind. I also gathered that he, the Maulavi, thought 
tbe Minister disobedient to the Nizam ; and I then ex¬ 
plained in general terms the reasons why the Salar Jang 
was considered to have rendered such services to the 
country. This Maulavi was supposed to be an enemy to 
the Minister, and, though he was cautious and guarded. 
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2 jpooldl Me he wished to sound me, uid see 
whe^l^ t eoald he induced to give my support to those 
whe i^ed agmnst the Minister. 

Aether judge of the same Court came to see me. 

Hemmuit Bdo, the Minister’s head accountant, also 
oune to see me, and on going away he begged me to 
lay my hand on his head in token of my approval, 
and I did so! 

In the evening there came all sorts of Christmas 
offerings in the shape of fruit and cakes from the Nizdm 
and the principal nobles. 

Thuksdat, December 26^^.—Early in the morning 
Khandasw&mi came to tell me that the Minister had 


received various interpellations from the Nizam about 
the Bailway business, and that His Highness seemed 
to be in a cross humour, and would not discuss the sub¬ 
ject at all. The Minister wished to know whether 
His Highness should be further pressed on the subject, 
and I said not; adding that His Highness must be 
left to reply negatively or affirmatively, just as he liked, 
and that all 1 should ask would be that His Highness 
shonM favour me with some reply, yes or no, before I 
left. Shortly after, I got a note from the Minister 
l^ni^ His Highness had rather questioned the pro- 



we had laid down regarding the increase of 


leveuM and. prosperity, on which further explanation 
iMen oisr^ 1 again wrote saying that 1 had 
fafflifiT to say, save that 1 hoped that His 
kt me have a r^ly one way or 
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After brenkfast X Ditfcended the giving awsiy of the 
annual prizes at the School for European children 
at Chadarghat. 

Mr. Keay, of the Bombay Bank, called on me to 
explain about a proposal that had once been made to 
make o«r the Hyderabad Treasury to the Bank, ob¬ 
serving that if the principle had been adopted in British 
Territory, a fortiori, it was desirable at a place like 
Hyderabad, where the Government had monthly to 
raise in the local market large sums of money for the 
pay of the troops, giving repayment by bills on 
Calcutta, &c. 

In the evening I attended a farewell party at the 
Minister’s, given by the Nizam’s Government. The 
house and grounds were brilliantly illuminated, and 
upwards of a hundred guests were present. After 
dinner there was a really lovely display of fireworks. 
Many of the principal people of the Minister’s Govern¬ 
ment came in during the course of the evening, and the 
whole affair was managed in a first-rate, indeed, in a 
splendid style. Pour strangers from Bombay, my 
guests, were present: Mr. Chatfield, Principal of the 
Elphinstone College; Mr. Kennard, a traveller from 
England; M. Thenon, the French Consul at Bombay; 
and M. Muller of the French Bank at Bombay. They 
were all much surprised and delighted at the spectacle 
of the evening. 

During dinner time there came a message from the 
Nizam, saying that he would give an answer to the 
question about the Eailway. The Minister said that 

s 
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Jt« thought Hi« Highness would be anxious to retain his 
pcdieeJurisdiction over the Bailway unimpaired; also that 
there was a sort of superstitious belief among many 
olasses to the effect that the Bailway was the forerunner 
of undehned eviL 

I spoke to him as to the political aspect of Mr. Keay’s 
proposition about a government bank taking the 
treasury'. 

Friday, Decmber 21th .—Khandaswami told me 
that the messages from the Nizdra to the Minister 
had been couched in the harshest terms, and among 
other things His Highness had said sarcastically that 
the Minister was descended from British ancestors! 
(“ in ke aulddmen se hai”). Shortly afterwards a message 
came from His Highness, saying that the Minister must 
excuse unkind language, and that His Highness’s ill- 
healtli had made him peevish and irritable! 

Faiz Muhammad came to see me, and said that 
Ehurshed Jah was anxious that I should dine with him 
in the City. I rather objected, on the ground that as 
his house was almost in the same enclosure as that of 
his father, the Vikaru’I-XJmara, my doing so might be 
r^^rded by the people as virtually visiting the 
Vikdru’l-Umard. I promised, however, to give an 
finswer on the following day. 

The Shamsher Jang, a jdy'trddr, came to pay me 
a farewell visit. 

In the afternoon I went with a party of fnends for 
a sail ia 3)e steamer on the Amir ’Alam Lake. 

SatOrdat, December 28/4.—Khandaswdmi told me 
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that the Minister h^ felt much consoled by the 
gracious apologetic message received the day before 
from the Nizam. 

’Azim ’All Khdn came to see me, and spoke about the 
real idiosyncrasy of the Minister, whom he described as 
being as smooth as water apparently, but still so persist¬ 
ent, that, like water, wearing away rocks or under¬ 
mining hills, and still remaining soft and smooth, he 
would beat down opposition. He said that if the 
Minister would really resign, it would be soon seen that 
there were plenty of men in Hyderabad to take up the 
reins. I asked him then, whether the Bashiru’- 
ddaula, or Khurshcd Jah would do. He said, no. I 
then said, in that case a Minister of some lesser status 
socially would have to be accepted. He said, “ What 
did that matter ? ” The present Minister had begun as 
Turab ’All, and had ended in being. Sir Salar Jang. 
I said, “ Hardly that, inasmuch as the Salar Jang was 
the nephew of one Minister, the Suraju’l-Mulk, the 
grandson of a second, the Muniru’l-Mulk, and the great 
grandson of a third, the Mir ’Alam, and therefore 
must be considered to have great social status.” He 
said that, be that as it might, the Nizam was always 
thinking of how to get rid of the Salar Jang. I could 
further gather from him that there were constant 
intrigues going on with this view, probably aided by 
the Mama Bamazaui and other ladies of the Palace, 
and more or less backed by many of the Sarf-i-Khas 
ta’lukddrs. 

In the afternoon I went to show my guests the 
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Makka Mosque in the city, and passing by the Minis- 
'ter’s stables on our way. home, we walked in there. 
The Minister came to meet us there, and I asked him 
about the last message from the Nizam. He said that 
among other things His Highness said that he and 
the Minister ought to pull together, and that the 
Minister ought to think of the welfare of the sovereign 
and the State. 

In the morning I had sent the First Assistant to the 
Minister to ascertain whether or not the City people 
would regard my going to dine with Khurshed Jah as 
virtually visiting the Vikdru’l-TJraara. He said they 
would, and I then sent for Faiz Muhammad, and told 
him that, on the whole, I thought I could not go. 

In the evening I attended a farewell party at Khan- 
daswdmi’s house, which was a brilliant affair. 

SuNBAT, December i^th .—During the day three 
Arab Jama’dars, the Ghalib Jang, the Barak Jang, and 
the Mukadam Jang came to see me as a farewell. They 
came in imposing state, and with really a fine lot of 
picked Arab troops: fine men, well armed and set up. 
I exhorted them that, as being Deccan-born Arabs, they 
should be well-wishers of the Nizdm’s Government of 
the Deccan, and that they should keep their men in 
discipline, and support the cause of order generally. 
They smd they would do so, and that there was already 
much improvement perceptible in the demeanour of the 
Hyderal^d Arabs. 

The Asghar Jang, the jdgirdar, came to see me. He 
■mm ci the ^lahw^ul-Mulk family, and one of the 
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first nobl^ of Hyderabad. I admonisbed him about a 
row which had lately happened in one of his villages. 

Several I^athdn Jama’ddrs of Cavalry in the Nizam’s 
horse came to see me, and the usual complimentary 
coveraation was interchanged. 

Monday, December ^Qth .—Early in the morning I 
heard from the Minister that the Nizam would not fix 
the day for the darhdr. 

A madam, a native of Berar, came to see me, and 
said that he had heard that the Hyderabad Courts had 
been brushed up lately, which he said was much wanted. 
He had had cases before them, and thought the judges 
lazy. 

After breakfast the Mutahavvar Jang came to see 
me. Among other things I asked why the Nizam had 
hesitated about the Bailway, and he repeated the argu¬ 
ment about His Highness’s relatives running away 
by rail. He said, too, that His Highness had been 
afraid about so much land being taken up, and then 
went on to say that His Highness was afraid that the 
existence of the Eailway would give His Highness’s 
enemies increased facilities for approaching Hyderabad. 
I asked him further what this meant, but he would not 
say. Evidently, however, it did refer to the apprehension 
that the rail would increase the British power, and give 
it increased means of overawing Hyderabad. That this 
much should have been admitted by him was perhaps 
remarkable. 

I asked him why the Nizam disliked the Minister; 
and he said point blank that the reason was that the 
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Minister had introdooed a system of Ooremment formed 
on the English model, or at all events, quite new; 
whereas there was an old {kadim) system, which an* 
swered well enough, and was approved by the Nizdm. 
It was the innovations that th^ Nissdm disliked. At 
present the Government was neither one thing nor the 
other. The English system might do; bat would not 
the old Mughaldi system do also? Could not the 
Mughal^ people manage in their own way? Did not 
the Buknu’ddaula,* the 'Arastii Jdh, and the Mir 'Alam 
manage well ? To this I replied that it depended on 
what is meant by the kadim system. If it meant the 
system, which had existed under Chandii lAl, then I 
denied that that was the old system; if districts were to 
be let out in farm to Arabs and others, and if that and 
other flagrant abuses were to be continued, then that 
would be a recent rather than an ancient custom. Those 
who talked about re-introducing the kadim system 
wished to restore the above, which was really a vicious 
and modern one. The reformed system was a much 
nearer approach to the old system of the Mughal 
Emperors. The so-called English system was in many 
respects copied from the Mughal original j and that the 
Mughal people certainly could not manage for them¬ 
selves, if they stuck to the ways which were followed in 
Chandd Ldl’s time. Perhaps the first of the Ministers 

This nobleman was twice minister; as Sayjid Lasbkar Khdn 
from 1752 to 1755, and as the Buknn’ddanla from 1765 to 1775, 
wbeil he was assas^ated. The others are noticed in the intro- 
dxustion. 
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mentioned, tlie Bnknu'ddftola might have managed well, 
but even in the ’Araetd Jdh’s time abuses began. The 
same also could be said of Mir ’Alam’s time; and I begged 
him to think well over the replies given to his argument. 

Adverting to the benehts secured to the State by the 
present Minister, I alluded to the increase of revenue, 
and he said this was due to increase of prices, rather 
than to good Government. 

The conversation then turned on the sort of interfer¬ 
ence which the British Government might exercise in 
the affairs of the Deccan, and he said that if any internal 
evils became such as to affect British interests, the British 
Government could properly interfere; but that if such 
evils only affected the Nizam himself, or his subjects, 
then the British Government had no power, under the 
Treaties to interfere. 

Shortly after that, the Amir Kabir and his nephew 
the Bashiru’ddaula paid me a visit. His nianner was 
much stronger and less marked by physical weakness 
than on previous occasions. He said emphatically that 
he had advised the Nizam to agree to the liailway pro¬ 
posal,—to parwdna^i, as he phrased it. I thanked 

him for all he had done on this and previous occasions, 
and expressed my best wishes for his welfare. 

When he had gone I shortly afterwards got a note 
from the Minister to say that the Nizam had given a 
favourable answer to the Railway proposal, and forwarded 
certain papers therewith. He said also that His High¬ 
ness fixed Wednesday for the farewell darbdr. 

Faiz Muhammad came to say, that as I could not dine 
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at Khurslied Jdli’s house in the City, would I breakfast 
there ? This seemed strange persistency after my pre¬ 
vious refusal, and I explained that time did not admit. 

In the evening I went to Balaram, to a farewell 
dinner party given me by the officers of the Contingent. 

Tuesday, December 31«/.—I spent the day at Bala¬ 
ram. 

Early in the morning I reviewed the 3rd Regiment 
Hyderabad Cavalry for the last time, and after the 
review I said a few words of farewell to the Native 
Officers. M. Thenon, the French Consul, was present. 

During the day I got the Minister's official reply 
about the Railway, and I prepared my despatch report¬ 
ing the successful issue to the Governor-General. 

In the afternoon I drove over to Trimalgiri to witness 
the New Year’s Games of the 21st Royal North British 
Fusiliers. ' After dinner I attended a soldiers’ ball 
in the barracks, and returned to Hyderabad about mid¬ 
night. 

During the afternoon I showed some gentlemen over 
the prison at Trimalgiri. 

Wednesday, January 1«/, 1868.—At the usual hour 
I proceeded to take my final leave of the Nizam, and, as 
arranged, I went quite alqne. 

Passing through the City I thought the people seemed 
quite alive to the occasion, as for two miles the streets 
were lined with spectators, and the salutations were 
endless. I had never seen the people looking so well 
dressed, or so respectful. I rode on the elephant through 
the Court-yard in the usual way, and was ushered by 
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the Minister and the Amir Kabir into a small darkened 
room as before, where the Niz£m was reclining. After 
I had sat down, His Highness beckoned to the Minister 
and to the Amir Kabir to be seated. 

His Highness began as usual with asking after the 
Governor-General. He then went on to express regret 
at my departure, saying that he would have been 
particularly glad if I could have remained at his Court, 
and then he asked about my successor. I said that my 
successor was not yet nominated, and I then went on to 
say that I was very sorry to quit the Hyderabad 
Court; that I was much impressed with the kindness 
and consideration I had received there; that the phrase 
used in the Eesident’s despatches wherein he described 
himself as “ an undoubted well-wisher ” [khairkhwdh bild 
ishtibd), was not to be regarded as an empty form, but 
as a reality {huMkat), and His Highness might 
understand that I was a real well-wisher; I should 
continue to be so, though stationed at a distance; and 
also that His Highness might believe I was very 
well pleased with all my intercourse with him. He 
again repeated his expressions of regret at my depar¬ 
ture, adding that he was sorry to have been obliged to 
receive me in private instead of in public, and that the 
state of his health prevented his holding a public darbdr; 
but that he hoped soon to get better, and would then 
hold darbdrs as before. He begged that I would explain 
this to the Governor-General; and finished by sending 
his best compliments to His Excellency. 

After the darbdr I wished the Amir Kabir and others 
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good-bye, and then went back to the Eesidency. The 
crowd still watched the cortege on its way back. The 
day was bright, and I had never seen Hyderabad look so 
well. 

At two o’clock the Minister came by appointment, 
and we talked over the Railway project. He seemed to 
consider that in my farewell expressions to the Nizam 
I had used courtly Persian, which was much appre¬ 
ciated by His Highness. 

Thdrsday, January 2nd .—During the day I was 
occupied in finishing up all sorts of public business, and 
in preparing lor departure. 

In the evening the Salar Jang came to dine with me 
alone at the Residency. The occasion was not a cheer¬ 
ful one, and after dinner I embraced him cordially, after 
the Oriental fashion, at the head of the great flight of 
steps, and he drove away. 

Feiday, January 'ird. — At sunrise I started, en route 
for Calcutta, to assume the Foreign Secretaryship. 

Khandaswami came from the Minister to accompany 
me for the first stage out, and remarked that it was a 
melancholy duty. 
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PRIVATE DIARY OF POLITICS 

AT THK 

COURT OF THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD 

Prom April 7, 1867, to January 3, 1868. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The present extent of the large inland tract of the 
Indian peninsula known as the Nizam’s Dominions or 
the Nizam’s Deccan, was settled by treaties with the 
British Government in 1853 and 1861. Since the 
latter date, these territories have been divided into two 
distinct portions. The smaller, or northern part, 
commonly called Berar, or officially the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts, lias been handed over for manage¬ 
ment to the English, though the sovereignty remains 
with the Nizam. It has an area of 17,334 square 
miles, and its population during the time covered by 
the diary was estimated at three millions. With Berar, 
however, this volume has little concern, and no more 
need be said about it here. 

The larger and principal portion of the Nizam’s 
Dominions is still managed solely by His Highness’s 
Government, and comprises an area of 78,003 square 
miles, having a population of about ten millions. This 
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territory is bounded, as above said, on the north by 
Berar, on the west by the Bombay Deccan or Marathti 
Country proper, on tlie east by portions of the Central 
Provinces and the Nortliern Circars of the Madras 
Presidency, and on the soutli by Ceded Districts of the 
Madras Presidency. It lias for the most part a broken 
and varied surface, and is traversed by a series of rivers, 
rising generally in the great range of hills and uplands 
known as the Western Gliats, and all flowing westward 
towards the Bay of Bengal. The country is conse¬ 
quently divided by its river system into several strips, 
each of which has its distinctive features. 

Beginning from the north, and immediately below 
Berar, we find the frontier to consist of a long series of 
low hills, called by the English the Ajantii Eange, from 
the celebrated caves of that name, below which there 
flows the Painganga River, an affluent of the Godavari. 
This tract is hilly and often wild, and is, on the whole, 
the poorest part of the Nizam’s Dominions. Between 
the Painganga and the Godavari, however, there is 
included a noble country, whose high cultivation, 
waving harvests, and general richness make it the very 
flower of the Deccan. South of the Godavari runs 
another affluent, the Manjhera, which in a tortuous 
cour.se embraces a tract often rugged and not very rich, 
though some parts of the Manjhera Valley are fruitful. 

Below this, and between the Rivers Manjhdni, 
Bhimd, and Kistna, lies the most important part of the 
Nizdm’s Deccan, and that in which the modern capital 
Hyderabad, and the former important dynastic capitals 
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Kulbarga, Bidar, Golkonda, and Warangal are situated. 
This area comprises marked varieties of contour, soil, 
and climate, and is either studded with hills or else 
literally fluctuates with undulations. The entire 
eastern portion is dotted over with artificial lakes or 
reservoirs, constructed by the klindii dynasties, and 
known in India as “ tanks.” No part of the peninsula 
is better calculated to raise our notions of those ancient 
rulers. Indeed, it is still, after ages of neglect, the 
finest scene of “ tank ” irrigation in all India, and it is 
here that the Pakhiil Lake is situated, which is probably 
the largest sheet of water in the peninsula. 

To the west of this tract, between the Bhima and the 
Kistnfi, there is a large tongue of land which once 
formed the Hindu state of Sliimipiir imder a feudal 
suzerainty of the Nizilm; hut Avhich, owing to the 
rebellion of the Prince in 18o7, has been brought under 
His Highness’s direct administration. 

Lastly, on the extreme south, between the Kistna 
and its affluent the Tungbhadra, lies the Baichur Loab, 
of which some parts arc fertile. 

Such, then, are what may be styled the natural 
divisions of the country, but there arc also certain 
general demarcations depending on its geological forma¬ 
tion, and the language spoken by its inhabitants, which 
must be very briefly taken into consideration. 

Geologically speaking, it maybe said in general tonus 
that in the north and west blackish trap and dark 
heavy soils prevail; while in the remainder, that is, the 
south-eastern portion, reddish granite and laterite rocks 
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and lighter soils are the rule. These geological divisions 
affect the agriculture and produce in the most marked 
manner, for in the black soils are raised cotton and 
wheat, while the red soils produce tho spring and 
autumn harvests of rice, dependent entirely on “ tank ” 
irrigation. Hence it is that, even in this land of 
“tanks,” the light Soil districts aiejoar excellence those 
of the artificial lakes. 

As to language, the country is divided into three 
great linguistic divisions, each with its separate tongue, 
viz., the Maratha, the Canarese, and the Telugu. 
These divisions are locally well understood, and are 
popularly styled Marathwari, Karnatak, and Telingana. 
In geographical extent they correspond roughly with 
the geological divisions, Thus, with some exceptions, 
Marathwari and Karnatak occupy the trap, and Telin¬ 
gana the granite country. 

It may be as well to remark here that the teriitories 
of the Hizam are more than usually filled with places 
of interest. As to antiquities some are quite among 
the most important in India—such are the caves of 
Ajauta and Eilora, and the remains at Paithan, with 
its memories of Salivahana. Of lesser importance are 
Kalyani, the home of the Chalukyas and Bashtrakutas, 
and the birthplace, so to speak, of the Lingayats; the 
caves of Dharaseo and Gaotala, the dolmens of Shurapur, 
the temples and fort of Warangal,and the curious sign¬ 
post pillar of Antur. Then there are Anagundi, with 
its memorials of the Yavana or “ Greek ” Kings of 
Southern India, the mosque and temple of 'Alampur, 
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and the tombs at Eauza. Famous in history and 
replete with beautiful remains are Golkonda, Kulbarga, 
Bidar and Aurangabad, the remarkable Sikh town of 
Nandair, the great Southern Hindu capital Vijayanagar, 
and Daulatabad, or Deogiri, the scene of the first 
Muhammadan exploits in the South. Lastly near 
AurangabM lies the famous field of Assaye. The 
capital Hyderabad, too, is itself a place of no mean 
attractions to the historian and the antiquary. 

Throughout the dominions of the Nizam, and in 
spite of differences of tongue, the real strength of the 
population consists of various branches of the great 
agricultural tribe of Southern India, which is Hindu. 
The bulk of his subjects are these Hindus, and it may 
be here remarked that while this great Muhammadan 
ruler in the South of India controls a people tliat is 
essentially Hindu, his great Hindu contemporary in 
the North—the Maharaja of Jammun and Kashmir, of 
whom more anon—rules over tribes that are essentiall}' 
Muhammadan. These are facts which some critics of 
British rule in India would do well to take into 
consideration. 

Among the Hindus the educated class, as in most 
parts of Central and Southern India, consists of 
Brahmans, who, in consequence, secure a great pre¬ 
ponderance in all situations requiring mental labour, 
and that, too, without any serious competition. The 
banking and trading classes are in the same vva}' piin- 
cipally Marwarls from Eajputana. There are also some 
true Eajputs in feudal or other superior positions, and 
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some Siklis, owing to the presence of the colony and 
shrine at Nanddir And lastly the lower orders, 
Bamdsis, Dhers, and the like, are numerous, and by no 
means contemptible, often exhibiting nerve and courage 
stronger than that of their superiors. 

As might be expected in a Muhammadan state the 
Mnssalman population is politically important, and it 
is in some respects peculiar. The real Bakhant 
Muhammadans consist of Mughals, Fathans, and 
Sayyids of the usual Indian description, who have been 
located in the Deccan for centuries. The present 
governing race is Mughal, and the Nizam’s Deccan is 
popularly known locally as “Mughalai.” But there 
are also bodies of Muhammadans of much political 
consideration, who have immigrated chiefly as mer¬ 
cenaries. These are Arabs, Eohelas, Habashis (Abys- 
sians, or more strictly, African Muhammadans) and 
Sindbis. 

Among the miscellaneous popuhition there are 
several influential families of Parsis in Hyderabad, and 
in the wilder parts to the North-East there are 
aboriginal tribes of a type common to the Central 
Provinces. 

In order that the reader may follow the diary with 
ease it is also necesssary to briefly explain the constitu¬ 
tion of the Nizam’s government at the time w'hen it 
was written. Boughly, all political power was divided 
between the Nizam himself and the Minister he 
appointed, but from their sovereign, according to a well 
known custom in India, several other persons held an 
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almost independent authority over extensive portions of 
the country. 

The Nizam as sovereign exercised administrative 
and executive control over a part of his army, the 
supervision over which he delegated to chiefs respon¬ 
sible only to himself, and for the payment of which he 
retained under his own management certan ta’luias 
or districts called the Sarf-i-khas Ta’lukas. These 
districts yielded a revenue of about fifteen Idk/is of 
rupees per annum, and were managed under account 
to the sovereign only by the chiefs who supervised the 
forces above-mentioned. His Highness had also a 
large circle of relatives, who were held to be above all 
jurisdiction except that of the sovereign himself, but who 
received instructions and orders through the Minister. 
Their incomes were derived from feofs {jdgiTH), or from 
cash payments from the general treasury of the State. 
The jdgirs consisted chiefly of choice village lands 
situated in a circle round the capital to a distance of 
twenty miles, and formed a separate jurisdiction called 
the Jagirat. His Highness further delegated to the 
family of the premier noble, known as the Shamsu’l- 
Umarii, or Amir Kabir, the hereditary' charge of his 
bodyguard, called the Pagtih. For the payment of this 
force the Amir Kabir held, inyt^fr, districts worth about 
thirteen l&khs of rupees annually, managing them 
through his own agents or deputies, under no superior 
authority save that of the Nizam. 

With the above exception, and subject to the 
Sovereign’s supervision, the Minister controlled all 
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dc^u^ments of the State. His office was not here* 
ditaiy, and bad been held both by Mahammadons and 
Hindds, bat it tended, as do all other such offices in 
Native India, to become so. Thus the uncle, grand¬ 
father and great-grandfather of the Sdldr Jang, the 
great Minister at the period under discussion, had all 
been Ministers of the Nizdm. Officially the Ministei* 
ranked next to his Sovereign, and his duties were tO’ 
supervise the collection of the general revenues, to 
control all branches of the army, to arrange for the 
administration of justice, to organize what public works 
there were, to grant pensions and allowances, and to be 
responsible for appointments—all patronage being 
practioaily left in his hands. In the performance of 
these dutiftj he had a deputy called the Peshkar, 
appointed by the Nizam, but subordinate to himself. 
This office also was practically hereditary in the family 
of Baja Chandu Lai. There was, however, no sort of 
State Council or Darbar, as there is in many Native 
States. The Minister’s title was Diwan, and the 
country directly administered by him was called the 
IKwanl Finally, as the recognized channel of com¬ 
munication between the Besident, as British Bepresen- 
tative, aud the Nizam’.s Government, great weight 
was attached to his position. 

Beiades the Sarf-i-khds, the Jdgirat and the Diwani, 
tteie were several territories included in the Nizdm’s 
Dominions, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the frontiers, 
hi the hands of Hindu Bajas, who paid His Highness a 
fixed annual sum, who were almost in the position of 
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tribataries, and who administered their possessions 
practically without control. These were the Eajd of 
Wanparti, halfway between Hyderabad and Kamul; 
the Eaja of Amarchanta near Alaktal; the Eaja of 
Gurgunta in the Shurdpur territory; the Bdjas of 
Gadwdl, Jdwalgiri and Anagundi, in the Baichur i)oub; 
and the Kdjds of Jatpdl and Gopdlpet on tlie frontier 
towards Masulipatam. The Eajas represented families 
dating beyond the Muhammadan times, and the State 
revenue from their lands was about five lakhs of rupees. 

The condition of public uiFairs during the time 
covered by the diary was largely brought about by 
the financial state of the country during the previous 
fifty years; this is, therefore, constantly alluded to in 
it, and requires elucidation here. Early in this century 
the Nizam’s Government began to drift into financial 
trouble by allowing its expenditure, even in time of 
peace, to exceed its income, an evil aggravated by 
the necessarily heavy excess of expenditure over income 
during the Maratha and Pindari wars, which occurred 
at this time. These difficulties may be said to have 
culminated about 1820, when the State was brought to 
the verge of ruin, and to have remained at an extreme 
pitch till 185d, when they resulted in the assignment 
of Berar to the British to defray the charges of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, which had got into hopeless 
arrears as regards the Nizam’s Government. 

There were three main reasons for this chronic 
financial embarrassment. Firstly, there was no central 
or general account of the State receipts and dis- 
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bursements. The Minister had charge of the finances; 
but, in former times, he never used to submit any 
abstract account or statement to the Sovereign, 
nor did he probably ever receive, or cause to be pre¬ 
pared, any such statement for his own information. 
Thus, had he even endeavoured to exercise any check, 
he had not the means of doing so. Secondly, there 
grew up a sort of intermediate agency between the 
Minister and the revenue departments in the person 
of the Daftardars, who were originally nothing more 
than the keepers of the land revenue records. But 
gradually it became the practice for all orders to issue 
through them, which made them the only sources of 
public fiscal information open to the Minister, and 
which led to real power being acquired by them, to be 
used to their own advantage and to the detriment of 
the State. Thirdly, there was no central treasury for 
many years. The revenues of the districts were 
hypothecated, passing into other hands than those of 
the fiscal officers; and, as money was required from 
time to time, the local bankers were applied to! At 
some periods indeed the finance of the State was 
sustained from day to day by precarious subsidies 
obtained in the money market at usurious and ruinous 
rates! 

The consequence of all this was that the credit of 
the Government became utterly extinguished, nor were 
any steps taken to re-establish it. In fact, such 
measures of relief as were employed tended disastrously 
in the opposite direction, for the money lent by the 
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bankers was supposed to be lent, not on the security of 
the Nizam’s Government, but on the personal security 
of the Minister! Meanwhile, such pledges as he could 
give, might, or might not, be considered binding by his 
successors. The incertitude felt by a moneyed man in 
advancing cash to the Minister for the public service 
can, therefore, well be imagined; he had, in truth, to 
look to the speedy recovery of his capital while the 
existing Ministry should last, by demanding excessive 
security in assignments of revenue, or by obtaining 
such a high rate of interest as would of itself in a brief 
time cover a multitude of risks. 

Occasionally, too, the State jewels would be pledged, 
in order to temporarily enrich the treasury. Thus 
Mr. Dighton, once in the Nizam’s employ, arranged for 
a loan to the Government from the native bankers of 
Hyderabad, in return for State jewellery held in pawn; 
and, again, a famous gem, called the Nizam’s Jewel, 
was pledged to a committee of native bankers! 

There were two classes of the community, however, 
who immensely profited by this state of affairs—viz., 
the local bankers, native and European, who fattened 
by directly administering to the needs of the State, and 
the military chiefs and great civil officials, from whom 
the Government in its extremity also borrowed money 
on occasion. These classes not only enriched them- 
.selves, but obtained a positive grip on the Government, 
which was extremely dangerous to the public welfare. 

Ihe banking interest benefited enormously, because, 
though the obligations incurred in its favour mio'ht 
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never be satisfied in full, yet they were fulfilled to an 
extent which yielded both remuneration and large 
profit. The normal rate of interest was from 18 to 24 per 
cent per annum, and even this was exceeded by allowing 
premia and bonuses, whereby the principal on which 
interest had to be paid far exceeded the loan actually 
received. Then, again, the lenders of money used often 
to obtain, in satisfaction of their dues, first assignments 
on the revenues of districts and then the management 
of the districts themselves. In this way they acquired 
for a time the position of territorial chiefs. Instances— 
of which a good deal will be heard in the diary—are 
Messrs. Palmer & Co., Mr. Dighton, Piiran Mall 
a Marwdri, Peshutanji Vikaji a Parsi, and Eamaswami 
Mudaliyar a Madrasi. 

It is here necessary to digress for a short while into 
a subject that has formed the basis of one of the bitterest 
controversies that ever disturbed Anglo-India—viz., that 
which raged over the transactions of Messrs. Palmer & Co. 
Perhaps no story connected with India, excepting that of 
Warren Hastings, has been argued out at greater length, 
more voluminously written about, and more often epitom¬ 
ised according to the views of the writer than this one; but 
as it crops up again at so much length in the diary, the 
task of once more bringing the leading facts regarding 
it before the reader becomes a necessity. In 17y9 Mr. 
William Palmer, the son ol General Palmer, formerly 
Eesident at the Court of the Peshwa of Poona, by a 
Begam of Lucknow, came to Hyderabad in a military 
capacity, his brother, the well-known Mr. John Palmer, 
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settling as a merchant at Calcutta at the same time. 
Subsequently Mr. William Palmer quitted military em¬ 
ployment and started the mercantile firm of Palmer & 
Co. By the time Sir Henry Bussell was Eesident and 
Chandu Lai was Minister, and the financial difficulties 
of the State began to be more than embarrassing, i.e., 
about 1810, this firm had become possessed of the con¬ 
trol of a large capital. This they employed in advances 
to the Nizam’s Government on a.ssignraents of revenue at 
an interest of 25 per cent. Eupees 200,000 a month were 
advanced in this way on assignments valued at 3,000,000 
rupees annually. There was no express guarantee that 
the firm would be protected, but it was understood both 
by the lenders and borrowers that the British Eesident 
endorsed the transaction. Thus matters went on till 
the arrival of Sir Charles Metcalfe on the scene in 1820. 
By this time the members of the firm had become a 
danger to the State, and were in a fair way of becoming 
the assignees of its entire revenues. In 1820, ostensibly 
to relieve the Nizam of the great pressure of his debt to 
them, a gigantic loan of 0,000,000 rupees, payable in six 
years at 18 per cent, interest, was negociated—but there 
was to be a bonus of 800,000 rupees to be paid to the 
firm for the accommodation, which materially increased 
the rate of interest. Metcalfe boldly set to work to stop 
this “ plunder of the Nizam,” but he was met with so 
influential an opposition that for a time his efforts alto- 
.gether failed. Sir William Eumbold, the son of a 
^iovernor of Madras, who had married a ward of the 
then Governor-General, Lord Hastings, and had come 
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to India in his train, had joined Palmer & Co. Here 
then was a backstairs influence, such as a native in¬ 
triguer dearly loves, and nothing could persuade the 
people of Hyderabad that this “ son-in-law ” of the 
Governor-Q-eneral was not possessed of immense power. 
It appears that as regards the firm there was no lack of 
disposition to trade upon this notion, and it led to those 
large allowances to the members of the firm of Palmer 
& Co. and their families, which further helped to im¬ 
poverish the State. Metcalfe’s proposed remedy for all 
this was drastic and simple—to raise a six per cent, loan 
to the Nizam in Calcutta, guaranteed by the British 
Government, in order to enable him to pay off all debts 
such as he owed Palmer & Co. This meant ruin to the 
firm, who did little other business than their Govern¬ 
ment transactions, and they set all their influence with 
Lord Hastings to work to prevent it being carried cut, 
and as long as he remained Governor-General they were 
successful. About this time Metcalfe became aware 
that some of the Kesidency Officials had been themselves 
mixed up in Palmer & Co.’s doings, and this led to the 
famous affidavit by Messrs. Palmer and Eumbold pur¬ 
porting to state on oath that nothing of the kind had 
occurred. However, on July 1, 1823, Lord Hastings 
left India, and under Mr. John Adam, his temporary 
successor, the debt to the firm was soon discharged, and 
in the same year it became bankrupt from natural causes. 
By the discomfiture of this house the Nizdtn’s Govern¬ 
ment was undoubtedly saved from destruction; but the 
firm had many friends, and these created that six days’ 
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debate in the Court of Proprietors in 1824, which 
proved to be a greater sensation than had any Indian 
matter since the trial of Warren Hastings. Even now 
apologists for Messrs. Palmer & Co. seem to be forth¬ 
coming on occasion. It may be noted here that Mr. 
William Palmer died at Hyderabad in 1867, a pensioner 
on the Nizam's Government, aged 87. 

The practice of the State of borrowing from its 
servants was a yet more dangerous matter than these 
banking troubles, and financially even more objectionable, 
for it directly led to increased permanent expenditure. 
Because, when the administrator of a province was 
applied to, he would stipulate that the^ commission or 
percentage he received from the State for collecting 
and managing the revenue should be raised. Again, a 
military chief—as will be seen later on—held all the 
contracts for the supply and pay of the troops under 
him, and when asked for a pecuniary subsidy he would 
make it a condition that the number of his forces should 
be raised, whereby he would permanently benefit. He 
also became a standing opponent of economy and reduc¬ 
tion, and what was worse still, he acquired an interest 
in the non-settlement of his accounts, for adjustment 
would undermine his power, and as long as they were 
left open he had a sort of leverage on the Government 
to maintain his troops and keep up his contracts. 
Ministers were thus forced to entertain troops they could 
otherwise have well spared, and owing to the complica¬ 
tions arising from such a system as that above described, 
the military accounts became intricate and involved. 
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This led to disputes between the treasury and the troops 
whenever pay was disbursed, and thence to the well- 
known ‘ city dangas ’ of Hyderabad. A dangd was a 
riot, more or less sanguinary, stirred up by a military 
chief, or his men, in order to enforce the payment of 
salary in arrears, or the settlement of a disputed item of 
account. 

The practical reform of this terrible state of things 
was one of the achievements of the Salar Jang, the 
greatest Minister that ever controlled the territory of 
the Nizams. At the time under consideration he was 
in the midst of his work and in some respects in the 
midst of his greatest difficulties. The subject of reform 
is therefore constantly mentioned in the following pages. 
The treaties of 1853 and 1861, under which Berar was 
assigned to the British Government in order to secure 
tlie payment in the future of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Forces, relieved the finances of the most imperative of all the 
demands upon them, and enabled the Minister to bring 
the public expenditure below the income, so as to provide 
a margin for reducing the outstanding debts, which so 
terribly affected the welfare of the State. The first step 
was to lower the power of the daftarddrs, so as to bring 
the accounts under the direct control of the Minister, 
and, after beating down much severe opposition, this 
was effected. The chief of thejn passed away by retire¬ 
ment and decease, and their successors relapsed into 
their original status. Then some of the more urgent 
military accounts were cleared off, leading to some bad 
danyds or pay riots, but these became less and less 
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frequent and finally entirely ceased. This measure 
permitted reductions in the number of the troops, though 
these were carried out in one case, at least, by the for¬ 
cible expulsion of the men discharged. Also new loans 
were raised at much more reasonable rates of interest 
than before, owing to the improved credit of the Govern¬ 
ment, resulting from the measures just detailed; j.e., 
the interest payable on them was reduced from 18 and 24 
per cent, to 8 and 12 per cent. Lastly, the State jewels 
were redeemed from mortgage, and the last of them, the 
Nizam’s Jewel already mentioned, was restored to His 
Highness’s coffers in 18G7. The public debt of Hyder¬ 
abad had never reached an amount whicli could be held 
to be unmanageable under a proper system of finance ; 
and between 1853 and 1867 it had been paid off so fast, 
that in the latter year it was calculated that only ten 
more years were required to free the State of debt 
altogether. 

One other fiscal reform of this time must be mentioned, 
viz., the introduction of the hullsikla (halysicca) rupee. 
The Deccan for many years was troubled with a variety 
of debased coin.*, issuing from various district mints 
at Sugiir, Gadwal, Gurmitkal, Naniyanpet, the suburb 
round the Kesidenc}', and elsewhere. In 1856-57 all 
the mints were abolished except that at Hyderabad, and 
this issued a new standard rupee called the hdlmkka, 
i.e., the modern coin. The old coinage was not recalled, 
but was naturally rapidly replaced by the new and 
more trustworthy one. 

It will be seen from what has been above explained, 

c 
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that in 1867 the state of the army was a burning 
question at Hyderabad. The Nizam’s troops were at 
that time a mixed force in the fullest sense, and were 
under three separate and independent commanders, the 
Nizam himself, the Minister, and the Amir Kabir. All 
this was exclusive of the Hyderabad Contingent, a force 
kept up and disciplined by the British Government at 
the Nizam’s expense, and for many years previousl}', in 
one shape or another, the main source of His High¬ 
ness’s military strength. 

The nucleus of the Hyderabad Contingent was 
Bussell’s Brigade, a section of the Nizam’s forces 
organized on the British-Indian model by the Eesident, 
Sir H. Bussell, during the Pindariwar of 1817; but 
the Minister’s or Diwani troops grew up in various 
miscellaneous ways. In the first place there were the 
well-known Arabs of the Deccan. Though of older 
origin, this force really owed its effective formation to 
the flocking into Hyderabad of Arabs thrown out of 
service by the destruction of the surrounding Marathd 
States in the beginning of this century. The further 
progress of this body, containing in itself all the vices 
that have ever been attributed to foreign mercenaries, 
was fostered by the policy of Baja Chandu Lai, the 
Minister between 1820 and 184.o, till at last it began 
to defy alike the authority of the Nizam and of the 
British Government In the second place, there arose 
a body of Sikhs, chiefly during the ministry of Baja 
Chandu Lai, who was himself a Sikh. It was 
apparently hoped that it would prove a counterpoise to 
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the Arabs, but iu the result it only served to aggravate 
the troubles of the unhappy State. Then there were 
northern Muhammadan bravoes and adventurers from 
Oudh, Sindh, and Baluchistan, called by the general 
name of Eohela, whose numbers gradually increased till 
by 1840, they had assumed formidable proportions. 
These men were, in truth, the freelances of the Deccan, 
abounding in personal valour and prowess, but possessed 
of an evil fame, and never really deserving the name 
of soldiers. To these must be added miscellaneous 
troops termed “ Line-walas,” who were a remnant of the 
first European style of force organized for the Nizam. 
Under the Minister were also the mansabddrs, or 
retainers, who were counted as soldiers, though many 
of them were only nominally so. They were persons 
who received a stipend on condition of rendering fealty 
and service whenever required. This motley crew 
numbered about 31,000 altogether, or 26,000 infantry 
and 5,000 cavalry, the main details of the infantry 
being: Arabs, 6,000; Sikhs, 1,000 ; Eohelas, 2,000 ; 
Linewalas, 15,000; Mansabdiirs, 2,000. 

The troops under the Nizam’s own command were 
the Sarf-i-khas force, about 8,500 strong, and almost all 
Dakhanis, while those under the Amir Kabir were 
called the Pagah, or Bodyguard, numbering about 
4,000, of whom, however, about a third were cavalry. 
The components of these forces varied considerably, 
from fairly drilled and disciplined men, dressed and 
armed on the European model, down to downright 
“ irregular ” rabble. They were maintained from the 

27497 
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revenues of lands set apart for the purpose, known as 
the Sarf-i-khds and Fagah lands, of which a good deal 
will be heard in the diary. 

Lastly, the Eeformed Troops will be constantly 
mentioned in the following pages, and these consisted 
mainly of the body called by the natives after its head¬ 
quarters at the Gosha Mahal, near Hyderabad. They 
numbered about 2,500, and were included in the Diwani 
troops. They were disciplined and drilled under 
European and Eurasian oflBcers, and the major part of 
them were in excellent condition. 

Thus, in the aggregate, the Nizam’s army, excluding 
the Contingent, was estimated to number about 43,500, 
and to cost on the whole about ninety-four lakhs 
annually. These figures, ^owever, were merely esti¬ 
mates, as the system of military administration did not 
admit of any accuracy as to muster-rolls and returns of 
expenditure. The troops were paid always through 
their chiefs, whether these received their grants from 
the treasury, or were given assignments on the revenues 
of districts, called in consequence the tankhwdh (or pay) 
ia’lukas. The army was, in fact, raised, paid, mustered, 
equipped, and accounted for by the military chiefs. 
When a chief was entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of a district, the management, if the chief was 
a capable man, admitted of becoming a regular feudal 
system; but when he merely received a lump sum and 
settled with the men in his own way, anything like 
a military organization was destroyed, and the existence 
of a paper army was directly fostered. There was. 
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moreover, never any commander-in-cliief, and what 
musters there were, were held separately in sections, so 
that the same men appeared at various musters’! 
Lastly, except as to actual payments from the treasury 
to the chiefs, all that could be stated by the Govern¬ 
ment as to the amount of the military expenditure was 
that the districts administered by the chiefs were 
estimated to yield a certain gross revenue 1 To reform 
this state of affairs was, as will be seen, a continuous 
anxiety to the Salar Jang. 

In order to make the diary clear, it is, however, 
necessary to enter a little into some of the details of the 
com)>osition of the army. The cavalry was in separate 
bodies, numbering from 400 down to small parties of 
eight and ten, each body being under its own leader or 
Jama’dar. The horseman was the relation, or depen¬ 
dant, or otherwise the servant, of his Jama’dar, who 
disbursed his pay and provided bis horse, arms, and 
accoutrements. In other words, there was a thorouglily 
feudal relation between the Commander, or Jama’dar, 
and the Trooper, or Sawar, and the cavalry generally 
possessed all tlie advantages and disadvantages of 
feudality. With very few exceptions they were 
Muhammadans, and in some instances formed an 
excellent “ irregular ” body, the troopers being high- 
spirited and of good descent, and their horses of the 
best Dakhani breed, while their commanders were 
persons of position and respectability, first rate men 
both as to character and family—indeed, the very 
flower of the population. It was among the good 
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cavalry, in fact, that the real chivalry of the Deccan 
■was to be found. To be added to these were the 
Wanparti Lancers, 275 in number, originally belonging 
to the Eaj4 of Wanparti, but in 1867 forming a part of 
the Eeformed Troops under a European Commandant, 
who kept them in good order. 

There was very little artillery worth mentioning, and 
this chiefly consisted of two bullock batteries of a 
superior kind, belonging to the Eeformed Troops, and 
under European officers. 

Of the infantry, the Arabs formed the most important 
section, the real strength of which lay in the true Arabs 
{fleal) in it, i.c., those who were either born in Arabia, 
or were sprung from Arabian parents. These formed 
two-thirds of it, the rest being mawallads, or the 
sons of Arab fathers and Indian mothers. The asal 
Arabs possessed many martial and soldierly qualities, 
especially courage and endurance; and their aptitude 
for holding together by mutual aid and support in 
moments of danger or trial was remarkable. Though 
undisciplined and untrained, they were skilful in some 
kinds of fighting, particularly under partial shelter. 
Behind any sort of cover they were formidable, but in 
the open they would not face disciplined troops. 
Their arms were matchlocks of considerable range, 
and formidable daggers, called jamUrs. Their violence 
and lawlessness had been notorious, but their conduct 
had improved before 1867, though even then it was 
far below the proper standard. The mawallads had the 
same characteristics as the asals, though toned down. 
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The men generally were under Jama’dars, with regard 
to whom they had the same feudal relation as the 
troopers had towards their commanders, as already 
described; and between them and their Jama’dars the 
only officer w'as the Chaus—a word, by the way, of 
Turkish, and not Arabic, origin. The principal Arab 
Jania’dars—often mentioned in the diary—were 
’Abdu llah bin ’All, the Saifu’ddaula, a man of advanced 
age, of much celebrity in the Deccan annals, and 
reported to be immensely rich; the Barak Jang, the 
son of the well-known Jama’diir ’Umar bin ’Aud, a 
mamallad, reported to be as rich as the Saifu’ddaula, and 
to be well disposed towards the British; and Ghiilib 
bin Almas, the Gluilib Jang, Ivamkamu’ddaula, a well 
known mawallad loader of advanced age. 

The Sikh infantry were under Jama’dars in small 
numbers, but were paid by the Peshkar direct, though 
in the presence of tlieir Jama’ddrs. Of the Sindhi 
infantry not more than half were natives of Sindh. 
They were all under Jama’dars in detached bodies. 

The Linewalas, or troops formed on the European 
model, mure or less, were Dakhanis and TIindustanis, 
and mostly Hindus, consisting, as usual, of several 
separate bodies. T’he best were the Finglass Corps, 
called after an Englishman, honourably distinguished 
in Hyderabad history, and still commanded by his 
descendants. After this came the Imrat Lai Corps, so 
named after its commander, formed out of the force 
organized by the celebrated Frenchman, M. Baymond, 
and disbanded in 17U9. Another relic of the old 
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French ascendancy in the Nizam’s Dominions existed in 
the person of M. Tenducy, an officer of the Sarf-i- 
khas force. Then there was Y^in ’Ali B%’s Corps, 
an inferior body, stationed at the palace, and several 
jannyats, or small bodies, from 50 to 350 men each 
under separate commanders. To all of these must be 
added the Joseph Cordoza Corps, once in the Edja of 
Wanparti’s service, but in 1807 included in the Nizam’s 
Eeformed I'roops. It was a well-disciplined body. 

Lastly, there were the Barkandazes, or miscellaneous 
Troops, in which were included the Lodlus, the 
Karniitaks, the Nizamats or Court Troops, the Eumis 
(Turks,* i.e., Asiatic foreigners), and the Eathors or 



In a Native State the police are always closely con¬ 
nected with the army, and as the subject of police 
administration constantly crops up in the diar}', a 
hrief notice of it is here desirable. In the Nizam’s 
Dominions generally there never was a police force, as 
we undei-stand the term, the duties of a constabulary 
being performed in a sort of way by the troops, the 
Jagirdars, and other landholders, the assignees of 
districts under fiscal arrangements, and civil officials, 
Imoalddn, and so on, whose real duty, however, was 
the collection of revenue. But in Hyderabad, Aurang¬ 
abad, and other large cities, under officers, styled kotwdJs, 
were establishments strictly constituted as police, and 
exercising civil functions alone. The Kotwal of Hyder¬ 
abad was always an important personage, ostensibly 
under the Minister, but mainly looking direct to the 
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Nizam' for his authority. In addition to this there 
were fixed from time to time police posts, according 
as circumstances required, along the main lines of 
traffic. 

The institution of the village watchman flourished 
in the Hyderabad Territories much as elsewhere in 
India, and was in Telingana strengtliened hy the 
immemorial existence of a sort of hereditary police 
official, styled the mmewdr. These men acted as rural 
chiefs, resolute to resist aggression from the Government, 
or their neighbours, and to keep the peace within 
circles of villages. 

Such was the state of affairs out of which the Salar 
Jang created the beginnings of an efficient Police 
Department, styled the Mahkama-i-Kotwali. At first 
a civil force, called the Niziimat, was raised under the 
orders of four Zila’dars to keep order, and then a general 
police force for the whole country was established under 
the orders of the district officers, and the general control 
of the Majlis, or Revenue Administration Board at 
Hyderabad. The district superintendents were called 
mulitamim, the inspectors aminx, the ])olice detachments 
miikii (a Turkish word), and the posts chanlas. Ulti¬ 
mately the Majlis was relieved of police superintendence, 
and a chief jiolice authority established, with five 
deputies, one for each fiscal division of the county. 

Prom this arrangement, as from all other civil ar¬ 
rangements, were excluded the Sarf-i-khas Districts, 
the Pagah jaglrs, the Jagirat, and the City of Hy der¬ 
abad. In the Sarf-i-khas Districts the old style of 
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police still prevailed, and in the Pagah jig'm the Amir 
Kabir made his own arrangements, and that to some 
purpose. In the Jagirat was kept up a special force 
called the Mahkama-i-Kotwali Berun-i-Balda, or Subur¬ 
ban Police Department. Tliis was under Haidar Bdg, 
an officer mentioned in the diary, and- highly thought 
of by the Eesident. His working was satisfactory, and 
considering he controlled the most important police 
jurisdiction in the country, it was fortunate that he 
managed so well. In Hyderabad itself the police re¬ 
mained, as of yore, practically under the personal super¬ 
vision of the Nizam, and though the state of affairs 
showed a vast improvement over former times, though 
violence no longer stalked about in broad daylight, 
and though blood no longer flowed in the streets, the 
result was owing to the general amelioration and soften¬ 
ing of manners, and to the forbearance of powerful fac¬ 
tions rather than to any inherent force or vigor in the 
city police. 

From a consideration of the police we naturally pass 
on to the administration of justice, a subject constantly 
in the thoughts of both Minister and Eesident. In all 
that follows on this point it must, however, be borne 
in mind that in the arrangements of the Minister neither 
the Sarf-i-khas Districts, the Pagah jdgirs, nor the 
Jagirdt were included. In all these the chief carried on 
‘justice ’ as he chose, except that capital punishment 
and the most heinous crimes were referred to the Nizam. 
However, the regular Courts constituted by the Salar 
Jang had begun to take up cases occurring in the 
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Jdgirat, on references from the Jagirdars, and thus it 
•was hoped that by degrees a salutary and tolerably 
complete jurisdiction over these districts would spring 
rip. 

The grave and constant difficulties in the way of the 
Salar Jang in reforming the Judicial Administration of 
the Territories committed to his charge will become 
apparent from many significant entries in the diary. 
It will be now sufficient to explain shortly the state of 
things he found, and how he set to work to create more 
satisfactory conditions. The original judicial system, 
such as it was, throughout the Nizam’s dominions, was 
fairly complete as regards the Muhammadan, but left 
the Hindu population in ordinary matters to their own 
laws and usages. There was a Department called the 
Sadarat, of which the officers were the Sadr Amin and 
the Sadr Sadur, who tried civil causes. There were also 
Kazis established everywhere, to whom reference was 
made in cases involving a knowledge of criminal and 
customary law. In Hyderabad itself the Kazi, as will 
be seen later on, was an official of much importance. 
Mercantile disputes were settled by arbitration. But 
under any circumstances few judicial awards could be 
carried out without the support or the interference of 
the Executive. 

Between 1820 and 1845 these judicial arrangements 
were almost obliterated, and there grew up a variety of 
usurpations on the part of individuals; in other words 
those who were strong enough systematically took the 
law into their own hands. Thus the Arab chiefs claimed 
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the sole right of punishing oifences committed by their 
own men, and enforced payment of their own debts by 
confining the person of the debtor, or by surrounding his 
house with armed parties! The same procedure was 
resorted to by noblemen, and even by rich bankers and 
traders! 

In all the efforts* to reform this state of things a dis¬ 
tinction was always observed between the city of Hyder¬ 
abad and the ia'lukaa or districts. In 1840 the 
Suraju’l-Mulk, then Minister, appointed judicial officers 
in each district under the titles of mir 'ddil and munsif, 
who were made independent of the Executive. In Hyder¬ 
abad he set up a Criminal Court entitled the Sultani 
’Adalat, and a Special Court called the Padshahi ’Adalat 
for the trial of Arabs and similar turbulent characters. 
He also established a Diwani ’Adalat for civil cases. 
The authority of these tribunals was fluctuating and 
sometimes precarious; for influential persons, whether 
military chiefs, powerful landholders, rich bankers, 
noblemen of rank or persons about the Sovereign, some¬ 
times refused to submit to their jurisdiction and no 
decree of any consequence could be executed without 
reference to the chief executive authority, and even then 
the ultimate execution often failed. At the same time, 
all irregular and improper jurisdiction exercised by 
individuals, was prohibited, and to some extent 
prevented. 

It was in 1865 that the Salar Jang undertook to con¬ 
tinue this commencement at judicial reform, and through¬ 
out the territories under him be introduced the frame- 
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work of a real judicial system, by turning the executive 
district officers into judges and magistrates of degrees, 
under the supervision of a Central Court at Hyderabad, 
termed the Mahkama-i-Sadr. This was an Appellate 
Court with full powers, except as to death, which required 
the sanction of the Minister; but it was subject to the 
review of the Majlis-i-Murafa’ or Supreme Court. In 
Hyderabad he established two Civil Courts of grades, 
called the Senior {Tiuzmg) and Junior {Kliurd) Diwani 
’Adalat; while for criminal cases he erected a Police 
Court, Kotwali ’Adalat, and a fully empowered Criminal 
Court, the Faujdari ’Adalat. This last was, however, 
subject to the Majlis-i-Murafa’, which thus became the 
Supreme Court of the whole of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The chief judge of a Court held executive control over 
it and was called the ndzim. 

The Daru’l-Kazi or Kazi’s Court was, as has been 
above said, an important complement to the above. On 
its civil side it took cognizance of suits of inheritance 
and so on, and on its criminal side every case of murder 
in the City was referred to it for a fahea, or decree, 
before sentence was passed by the Criminal Court. The 
Kazi, of course, administered only Muhammadan law, 
and his Court was fortunate, owing to ancient sanction, 
in meeting with less opposition from the people than 
those newly established. There was also a Mahkama-i- 
Sadarat, or Court for the trial of suits connected w'ith 
religious endowments and charities. 

The Minister had, in addition, a Judicial Depart¬ 
ment, under an officer who was really his Judicial 
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Secretary. To this came the returns of all the Courts, 
and it settled all sorts of troublesome matters arising 
out of disputed execution of decrees, resistance to 
judicial process, and the like. Cases of this description 
were both numerous and important, for the Courts still 
practically relied on the Minister to execute their 
■ decrees, and enforce their authority. 

All this was an immense improvement on what had 
gone before, but the old evils were still far from com¬ 
pletely overcome. The arrears in all the Courts were 
chronic and very numerous, and the diflBculties and 
delays met with in the dispensing of civil justice can 
hardly be conceived by any but those who have seen 
something of them. For example, if the plaintiff was 
a man of consequence, he took his time, and was not to be 
hurried in producing his proofs; if the witnesses were 
the dependents of an influential party, their attendance 
could only be procured by a regular negociation ; if the 
defendant possessed any armed force, and was inclined 
to exert it, he had to be orought to terms without 
severe coercion, as that might lead to bloodshed! 
Again, when after endless delay a decree was given, the 
execution proved a yet more delicate affair. It was, in 
fact, in Hyderabad City difficult to get a decree at all, 
and still more difficult to have one executed ! 

Another evil the Courts had to contend with was the 
deficiency of the stamp system. There was a Stamp 
Office on the British model, but it was practically in¬ 
operative in the City. The consequence was that the 
power to present plaints on unstamped paper encouraged 
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tlie making of groundless aud exaggerated claims, and 
rendered parties careless as to the prompt prosecution 
of their suits. 

The rules of procedure were few and elementary, and, 
though Hindu and Muhammadan law was followed as 
occasion required, procedure mainly rested with the 
judge. Fine was the chief punishment, and imprison¬ 
ment was carried out in the local jails, which were much 
like those of a freshly-acquired British district, and, 
judged by that standard, were fairly well ordered. 
Death was by decapitation, and long-term convicts were 
usually deported to British penal settlements, under a 
special Act of the Indian Government. 

The judges were mostly maiilavU, often fairly trained, 
and all well educated. Some of them by firmness and 
uprightness brought credit on their calling; such were 
Karamat ’Ali and Nasru’llah, of the Faujdari ’Adalat 
and Muhayyu’ddin, and his son, Aminu’ddin, of the 
Judicial Department. 

As regards the general civil administration, there was 
naturally many a conference between the Minister and 
the Resident, and perhaps the grandest of all the Salar 
Jang’s many achievements Avas its substantial and 
effectual reform. 

Originally the Nizam’s Dominions were divided into 
six Governments, or Siibas ; vb., Birar Painghat and 
Birar Balaghat (now Berar, or the Berars, under 
British management), Aurangabad, Bidar, Hyderabad, 
and Bijapur, which last consisted of the Raichur and 
Kulbarga divisions of the old ’Adii Shilhi Monarchy' of 
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Bijapur. Each Suba was divided into Sarkars, or 
Divisions, and each Sarkar into Ta’lukas, or Districts. 
The head of a Suba was the svbaddr, or shortly, mba, 
an ofl&ce that rapidly fell into abeyance, and now 
exists only in the title of the modern ta'lukddr of 
Aurangabdd. 

Each ta’luka was under a ta'lukddr, whose office was 
modelled on the same plan as that of the modern 
district officer of British India, as he was the local 
collector of revenue, the dispenser of justice, preserver 
of the peace, and general administrate'’. It is clear 
that in the scheme of Government which contem¬ 
plated his existence it was intended tliat he should 
be a specially selected and regularly salaried resident 
official; but this was apparently never the practice. We 
have already seen how districts came to be handed over 
to military chiefs, and the civil creditors of the Govern¬ 
ment, with carte blanche as to management, and, as a 
matter of fact in the remaining cases, the ta'lukddr was 
habitually appointed on account of position and in¬ 
fluence, and remunerated by a commission on the 
revenues he collected, and by a percentage to cover the 
costs of administration. So long as he paid the 
stipulated revenue to the Government he might govern 
as he pleased, provided the Minister was not worried 
by violent and persistent complaints. He might reside 
where he liked, and usually did reside at the capital, 
leaving a deputy, or ndib, to do his work for him. This 
ndib was usually a mere office hack, with limited 
authority, and on a perfectly inadequate salary ; and 
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yet lie was locally the only official referee the people 
had, and the only representative of the Grovernment! 
Again, in times of financial difficulty, the talukddr was 
required to pay a nazar, or large money fee on appoint¬ 
ment, to the Grovernment, and sometimes even a year’s 
revenue in advance! 

This system naturally led to crying abuses, and in 
1820 the despatches of the Kesident, Sir Charles (Lord) 
Metcalfe teem with details of the evils it led to. These 
he remedied for a time by establishing European 
officers in different places to watch over the native ad¬ 
ministrators; but in 1830 native supervisors, called 
amins, were substituted for them, and had to be with¬ 
drawn in 1840 as unfitted for their purpose! 

In 1855 the Saliir Jang commenced his reforms by 
gradually taking the falukan out of the hands of those 
to whom they had been hypothecated; an operation 
which involved settling the demands of the assignees, 
and satisfying their claims. This was called officially 
“ the resumption of the tdliikas,” The ianhlucdh jagirs, 
those assignments of land revenue to military chiefs in 
lieu of pay due to their men, already explained, were 
similarly treated, and as each tdluka or jdgir was re¬ 
sumed, it was placed under a to lukddr of a new 
description, who was a regularly-salaried government 
official. 

BylSGo the Zila’bandi System was introduced, under 
which the ta’lukas were redistributed among fourteen 
districts or zi/ds, which became the administrative 
and, as we have already seen, eventually also the 

D 
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judicial—divisions of the country. The zdci or district 
officials were the first {awal), second {doyiim), and third 
(soyum) idlukddrs and the tahilddra. The ta’tukdh awal 
was a true district officer, i.e., he was the collector of 
revenue, arbiter of landed tenures, controller of the 
police, magistrate, civil judge, and general manager. 
The others were his assistants, while the ialmlddra were 
subordinates in charge of the subdivisions into which 
his district was split up, mainly for fiscal purposes, as in 
in British India. From this system were, as usual, 
excluded the Sarf-i-khas districts, the Pagah j&gita, and 
the Jdgirat, in all of which public affairs were conducted 
as of yore. In addition to these, there were scattered 
j&gvrs in the various districts, which were more or less 
under the ta'lukddrs, but whose owners often asserted 
independent jurisdiction. 

To supervise the district officials was appointed in 
1864 an Administrative Board, the Majlis-i-Malguzari, 
consisting of five members {rukn, plu., arkdn) and a 
secretary {sdidb-i-dastkhai), which controlled the revenue 
{mdlguzdri) and the police {kotwdli), locally inspected the 
idlukddrs offices, and was the official channel of 
communication between the district officials and the 
Minister. It worked well as far as it was able, but its 
organization was found to be unwieldy, and so its sphere 
of operation and its numbers were reduced, and in 18C7 
it consisted only of two members and a secretary. The 
superintendence of the tdlukddrs was now entrusted to 
five Sadr Ta’lukddrs, who corresponded in many respects 
to the Revenue Commissioners of British India. This 
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was the crowning reform of all, and led to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Diwdni Territories into five divisions, sixteen 
districts, and 114 subdivisions. The following table 
showing these will be useful to the student of the 
diary:— 


niTinos. 

District. 

SabdiTuioQS. 


^MMak . • . 

5 

Northern . 

< Indur with Sirpur-Tandur 

12 


V Yalgandal 

9 


r Khamman (Wdrangal) . 

9 

Eastern 

< Nalgnnda , 

5 


t Nagar Karnul. 

8 


/ East Baichur . 

5 

Southern . 

J West Baichur. 

4 


1 Shurapiir 

4 


^ Knlfaarga. 

6 


(Bidar .... 

7 

Western . 

< Nandair .... 

9 


tNaldrug .... 

9 


r Aurangabdd . 

10 

North-Western . 

•< Parbhani. 

6 


(Birh .... 

C 


No account of the administration of the Nizam’s 
Dominions at the period under consideration would be 
at all adequate without some reference to the methods 
employed for raising revenue. Two-thirds of the State 
income came from the land {wdlguzdri), and it is this 
point that must claim our chief attention. 

In the land revenue arrangements there had always 
been a distinction made between Telingana and Marath- 

x> 2 
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wari. Indeed, the first Nizam had combined the Suhas 
of Hyderabad and Bidar in a revenue daftar or office, 
called the Daftar-i-Telingana, and the Subas of Auran- 
gdbad and Bijapur in the Haftar-i-Marathwari. To 
manage these he especially introduced two capable out¬ 
siders, the Haftardars above referred to, whose offices 
unfortunately became hereditary, as is usual in native 
India, in their respective families, viz., of the Eai Eayan 
(the Eoy Eoyan of many old books) and of the Eaja 
Indarjit. The daftdrs were originally constituted for 
the record of all papers regarding the land, hut how 
they developed into an efficient means for ptivate pecu¬ 
lation has already been seen. 

In Telingana the fundamental tenure of land was the 
well-known ryotwari [ra’iyatwdri) system, by which the 
ryot {rdiyai) or peasant proprietor, cultivated his fields 
from father to son, giving up something less than half 
to the State, but possessing no positive right to the 
land, though practically keeping undisturbed possession 
as long as his dues were discharged. The cultivable 
country was parcelled out into villages and estates. 
Each village was controlled fiscally bj^ an hereditary 
paiel, remunerated by a percentage on its revenues, with 
whom was sometimes associated a faujddn paU'.l, to 
suppress crime and keep the peace. There was besides 
a pdndya, or hereditary accountant and record keeper, 
called also paiwdn and muharrir. In some places 
villages were grouped together in circles under 
deshmuklts (or head patels) and dcshpdndyas. In this 
part of the country the ryot paid his revenue in grain. 
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wliicb, after conversion into cash by the local banker, 
was forwarded to the Government. 

In many parts of Telingana, too, there existed from 
ancient times Zamindars, or local magnates, who were 
entitled to dues {rusum), i.e , a percentage on the revenue 
of a certain area; but beyond these dues they could not 
necessarily claim any further income from the land. 
These Zamindars, however, were often employed as 
revenue fanners of the tracts which they controlled, and 
which were officially called when in this condition, 
mrhnsia. This system had one good effect. Tracts 
rendered mrhasfa could not be given over to military 
chiefs or bankers, for though the Zamindiir might be 
exacting, he had a local ieeling, and was an easier 
master than the Arab or the alien banker. Zamindiirs, 
who wore also revenue farmers, became powerful person¬ 
ages, and when, unfortunately for the people, their 
iarms happened to be assigned in jdgir, they could be 
ousted only after a severe collision with the assignee. 

In Manithwari the prevailing tenure was of a similar 
nature, except that Zamindars and mrbasfa lands were 
rare, and tlie revenue was commonly paid by the ryot 
in cash alter an appraisement of the standing crop, 
termed (IcJuil. Consequently it was in this ihflar that 
assignments of revenue were most frequently made. 

In the days of Niziini ’Ali and his minister the ’Arastii 
Jilh or the ’Azimu-l-Umara, the land revenue arrange¬ 
ments were tolerably efficient; but the farming system, 
which even then existed, continued its pernicious 
growth, till, in the evil days of Chandu Liil, the fact 
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thi^ the ryots were not oppressed by fanners, who were 
chiefs residing in Hyderabad city, beyond endurance, 
was mainly to be atfaibuted to the patience and 
forbearance which, despite all its other grave defects, 
distinguished that Minister’s administration. 

We are now brought down to the date of the SdWr 
Jang’s reforms in this direction. In Marathwdri, 
money payments under agreements called hods were 
instituted, and care was taken to see that the hauls 
were fair and that no exactions beyond them were 
demanded. In Telingana, the introduction of universal 
cash payments was more difficult, as the people were 
not accustomed to them, but even there they became the 
rule. Further, the preparation of the necessary papers, 
the classification of soils, the appraisement of field areas, 
the general statistics as to population, houses, imple¬ 
ments, and cattle, and the records of changes in assess¬ 
ment began to be made in a manner that reflected 
credit on the Minister’s arrangements. All this was 
effected, too, without interfering with ancient rural 
rights, and the deshmukhs, deshpdndyas, munewdrs, 
paieU, and patwdns did not find themselves disestab¬ 
lished. One of the effects of these improvements was 
that the land revenue— i.e., as regards the public 
treasury receipts—increased 20 per cent, in the five 
years preceding 1867! 

The next most important item of revenue consisted of 
customs {pair) and octroi dues {karurpin). In 1802 
the Nizdm concluded a treaty with the British Govern¬ 
ment, which should have placed these matters on a 
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good basis. It provided that internal transit duties 
should be abolished, and that the import and export 
dues should be fixed at 5 per cent, ad valorem. Up to 
1863, however, the evil of transit duties existed to its 
full extent, for this pernicious tax was maintained by 
la’lukdars, jdgirddrs, zatntnddrs, assignees of revenue, 
and all who were independent enough to impose it. 
But in consequence of the urgent representations 
of Sir G-. Yule, the Salar Jang succeeded, with the 
cordial approval of the Nizam, in abolishing them. In 
1864 further steps were taken to properly carry out the 
treaty of 1802. Grain was allowed free importation, 
and exportation on a duty of eight annas per bullock¬ 
load, and the 5 per cent duty on all other articles 
was strictly enforced by means of published schedules. 
Regular frontier custom-houses were established, a 
proper octroi cordon instituted round Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad, and other places subject to this special 
tax, and arrangements made by which no article was 
taxed twice over— i.e., both at the custom-house and 
the octroi post. 

Excise {dhkdri) was also an important source of 
revenue. It was raised on liquors obtained from the 
palm (toddy or tddi) and the mahwa tree, and on drugs 
produced from opium, ganjd (hemp), and hhavg. As a 
rule, the excise of each district was farmed out to the 
highest bidder {ijdnaddr) under certain r^ulations, 
much as in British India—a system that seems to be 
well suited to the country. 

Other sources of income were deshpah, or local funds. 
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pethkash, or tribute from local Bajas, mint dues, 
nazdrdnds, or succession fees paid by chiefs, stamps, 
and a curious profit on exchange. This last arose from 
the old system of multiple coinage, above explained. 
Thus in Hyderabad City all salaries were calculated in 
suyur rupees, and paid in hdJmklca rupees, the differ¬ 
ence being 10 per cent to the profit of the Govern¬ 
ment. The ryots, too, were originally assessed in 
»v()dr, but eventually, in hdlmkka rupees. A portion, 
however, still paid their assessments in a coin superior 
to the sugur, though inferior to the hdlmkka 
rupee; the difference between this and the mgdr con¬ 
stituted a profit to Government. The exchange 
revenue which had thus arisen was nearly as large as 
that from excise! 

The above might be well conceived to be a goodly 
show of reforms for one minister to have accomplished 
in so short a space as fourteen years; but the Salar 
Jang’s activity by no means rested here. 

A public works department was hardly likely to 
be created by such a Government as that of the 
Nizdm’s, and nothing of the kind did in fact exist; 
but a beginning was made by the Salar Jang by 
the systematic employment of European and Eurasian 
engineers in the repair of the artificial reservoirs, or 
"tanks,” which were of such paramount importance to 
agriculture in the Deccan, and these local officers were 
supplemented afterwards by the appointment of a sort 
of chief engineer and public works secretary at head¬ 
quarters. In Telingdna the stability of the land 
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revenue and the very life of the ryots depended on the 
“tanks,” and so many of them had fallen into dis¬ 
repair that the question of putting them once more 
into order had become one of primary urgency. 

As to roads, the Nizam’s Government never exproprio 
moiu, undertook road-making at all, and a normal road 
was a track rudely formed by cart ruts, and other 
marks of traffic; but at various times the British 
Resident succeeded in inducing it to allow funds for 
sometliing in this direction along the most important 
lines of communication. Somewhat in this way, at tlie 
period under consideration, several real roads, of no 
great length however, were being commenced. 

As regards municipal sanitation, the prejudices 
against it were strong and deeply rooted; but some¬ 
thing towards improvement was being effected, though 
as a result of the persistent representations of the 
Resident rather than of spontaneous effort. 

Education, both general and medical, also claimed a 
share of the Minister’s attention. In 1S5G he e.stab- 
lished a high-class school at Hyderabad itself, and 
afterwards eight more at the headquarters of districts. 
He also appointed a secretary to himself, who was to 
make a circuit of the country, and to report as to 
its educational needs. In 1S4C Dr. Maclean, the 
Residency Surgeon, started a medical school, which was 
sedulously superintended by his successor in office, and 
its pupils either practised privately—much to the 
public benefit—or superintended the eighteen dispen¬ 
saries, which were in full working order in 18C7. The 
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Minister took a great interest in the welfare of these 
institutions, and in the year just mentioned appointed 
an official visitor. 

Lastly, the Deccan, being a hilly country, contained 
forests, which, though not of any great size, were 
numerous and worth preserving, and accordingly, in 
1867, the Minister laid the foundation of a regular 
forest department, which promised well, if properly 
managed in the future. 

Such is briefly the story of the wonderful improve¬ 
ments effected by the Salar Jang during the first 
fourteen years of his administration. He lived to 
continue his good work for sixteen years longer, but 
it was during these earlier years that he met with his 
chief external difficulties. It must be remembered that 
the above is a tale of reforms carried out, not by an able 
man with the help and approval of his compeers and 
superiors, but in the face of persistent opposition, offered 
by jealous and powerful personal enemies, and of the 
most vexatious and senseless interference on the part of 
his sovereign. How trying his position was during the 
lifetime of Nizdm Afzalu’ddaula every page of the 
diaiy. abundantly shows. He passed his life, indeed, 
in the cold shadow of the indiscriminating disapproval 
of a master to whom he looked for applause almost by 
hereditary instinct. 

The reader will doubtless be interested to know 
what manner of man he was that did so much. On 
the 26th May, 1853, his uncle, the Suraju’l-Mulk, 
died in office as Minister, and on the 31st he was 
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appointed to succeed him by the Nizam, though only 
twenty-five years of age: and this is how he himself 
described the circumstances in a private letter, dated 
the 2nd of June, to Mr. Dighton, the banker already 
mentioned, then living in England. “On Monday 
evening, 30th May, I was unexpectedly ordered by 
His Highness to attend the darhdr next day, and to 
bring two sarpeches [turban ornaments], and also to 
write to tlie Eesident, and ask him to attend at the 
same time, and, without any solicitation on my part or 
my grandmother’s, His Highness was pleased to confer 
the office of Hiwan on me at the darbdr the day before 
yesterday.* # • * j Jiaye been quite 

content to remain in unmolested possession of my 
uncle’s jd/irs, were it possible, without the cares which 
such an office would impose upon me, especially in the 
present critical state of affairs here; but 1 was advised 
by my friends, European and native, and with too 
much appearance of truth to reject the advice, that if I 
declined the office myself and family would be utterly 
ruined.* * * I shall, nevertheless, do my best, 

with Grod’s help, to restore some order in the affairs of 
this country, and endeavour to extricate the Government 
from its embarrassments.” How nobly the young 
Minister redeemed this promise is a matter of general 
history. Writing of him, the compiler of the diary to 
which these pages are an introduction, says in his 
Men and Events of wy Time in India —“He had been 
from his earliest years educated under European super¬ 
vision, and trained especially for his high office. He 
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was therefore qualified in an unprecedented degree for 
his public and official duties, which he discharged with 
an unwearying assiduity, an integrity, and an efficiency 
hitherto unknown in the Deccan. He was a gentleman 
in the highest sense of the term, the quality of his mind 
being indicated by bis discreet manner and refined 
aspect.* • • I regarded him (when iElesident at 
Hyderabad) more than any other native of India I had 
ever met. Yet he was kept by the Kizam in a state of 
thraldom, apd was almost a prisoner in his own house, 
unable to move beyond the outer gates of his court¬ 
yard without his master’s permission. If he wished 
to give a socid entertainment in his summer-house out¬ 
side the city, or attend a parade of British troops, or 
have an interview with the Besident, he must ask leave, 
not as a mere formality, but as a request that might 
be refused, or which would be grudgingly granted. 
I had much business with him, and its transaction was 
difficult, because to have seen him often would have 
renewed the Nizam’s jealousy, and to have sent him 
papers in despatch-boxes would have been open to the 
same objection. He did not seem to regard this in the 
light of a personal grievance, as he shared the reverence 
which his countrymen felt for their master. He was 
seldom admitted to the Nizam’s presence, and when he 
was he used to be almost pale from agitation. He must 
have been quite hopeless of conciliating his master, yet 
he was perfectly loyal, and would have undergone any 
labour for the welfare of his liege.* * * He had 
never, up to 1867, seen any place but Hyderabad, and 
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his being confined to one spot disadvantageous to 
him as an administrator. Indeed, considering how 
restricted was his actual vision, I was surprised to find 
that he had so much liberality and comprehensiveness of 
view. But no administration in India can prosper 
unless it be inspected by, its chief from time to time; 
hence the public interest demanded that he should 
make tours through the country, see his officers at their 
work, observe the needs for works of improvement, and 
hear the grievances of the people. The Nizam would 
never allow this, unless moral pressure were applied to 
him by the British Government; even then he would 
only yield after a lengthened, and perhaps an embittered, 
argument.* * * The Minister strove manfully to 

reform every part of the administration, the land 
revenue, the dispensation of justice, the police, and 
above all the finances. Without evincing forceful 
energy of the highest kind, he was full of activity and 
promptitude, and though his temperament was nervous 
and susceptible of agitation he was resolute, capable of 
maintaining self-command in danger, and animated by 
the spirit to be expected in a man of high birth. His 
sensitive disposition, harassed by many trials and 
troubles, would probably have worn out his body, had it 
been feeble; but his frame, though not robust, was 
wiry. As an administrator he was certainly not superior, 
and by many he would be thought hardly equal, to the 
two best Hindd Ministers of his day—Dinkar Eao of 
Gwalior, and Madhava Eao of Bardda;—but as a man 
of business, especially in finance, he has not been sur- 
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passed by any native of India in this century, and his 
official assiduity and mastery of details left nothing to 
be desired. It was difficult to discern whether he 
possessed original ability of the Oriental type, as his 
mind was much modified by European influences, and 
he was an excellent imitator. Whatever improvement 
the British Government introduced he would sooner 
or later adopt, longo intervallo, perhaps, but still with 
some effect. Thus roads, caravanserais, medical schools, 
drains and causeways, besides many miscellaneous 
improvements, all had a share of his attention. He 
exercised his vast patronage well, appointing competent 
and respectable men to civil offices, and endeavouring 
to infuse an honest fidelity into the whole service of the 
State. That he fully succeeded in these efforts is more 
than can be affirmed, especially when it is remembered 
that the British Government itself cannot command 
entire success. At all events, British rulers have no 
great opposition to contend with, whereas he had many 
enemies, open and concealed, much hostile opinion, and 
a jealous master all arrayed against him. Upon a 
retrospect of the circumstances under which he had to 
act, it seems wonderful that so much was accomplished 
by him.” Again, in the preface to the Deccan Report, 
1868, the same writer says, “ As my official connexion 
with SirSalar Jang is about to terminate, I may declare 
my belief in the rectitude and integrity, as well as the 
perseverance and ability, with which his administration 
has been conducted, and my esteem for the firmness and 
virtue by which his character is distinguished.” 
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III later years, though the Salar Jang steadfastly 
continued in his career as a wise and successful reformer, 
he became involved in a correspondence with the 
British Government as to Berar, which was not appar¬ 
ently pleasing to the latter, and his conduct with refer¬ 
ence to what he considered the dignity of the boy Nizdm, 
who succeeded Afzalu’ddaula, was perhaps not quite 
what it might have been ; still, all who may read the 
following pages wilbfeelthat the panegyric above quoted 
was no more than the circumstances warranted. 

The reason of the Nizam’s strange conduct towards his 
Minister was that the latter’s policy was consistently 
supported by the British Government, which made his 
master feel that he was really under his control in all 
State atfairs; and so, chafing and fretting at this, he 
revenged himself by punctiliously enforcing a super¬ 
vision in social matters. Whenever the Minister was 
called into His Highness’s presence, he was made to 
feel thoroughly subdued; to his ear the word 
“ presence” had an awe-inspiring sound, and for him 
his master had a quiet look of ineffable hauteur. 

In 1SG7 the Nizam Afzalu’ddaula was practically 
dying of ailments which were curable by European 
medical and surgical skill; but being a man of the old 
school, he would have none of them, and soon afterwards 
succumbed to the disease aggravated by the treatment 
of unscientific practitioners and quacks. “He afforded 
an example of the effect of the enervating conditions 
of India, in the course of a few generations, upon the 
conquering tribes that came from Central Asia. A 
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Hj^Mamadan of the best Mogbal blood, and bom of a 
rtodc wbiob bad sei^i forth men of courage, capacity, 
and perseTerance, be bad never learnt even the rudi* 
meats of government, bad received but slight edaca< 
ti<m, mid was not actndly competent to conduct any 
important business. He had a tall massive figure, 
a bimdsome countenance, and the dark>blue eye, 
characteristic of his race. In his youth be bad been 
tnuned to manly sports and pursuits, but bad long led 
a secluded life in his palace and gardens, associating 
chiefly with humble dependents. His health was en¬ 
feebled and his constitution impaired by his own im¬ 
prudence ; and he was addicted to superstition, sooth¬ 
sayers and astrologers having much power over his 
impressionable mind. If there was any idea in politics 
on which his thoughts fixed themselves, it was that 
whatever was novel must be evil, and that any so- 
called reform whidi the British Besident might suggest 
should be regarded with circumspection. He desired 
if possible to keep his people aloof from all European 
notions, social as well as political. Such notions might 
aet on &eir minds, he would say, as a whirligig, and 
cause their thoughts to spin round and round ! For all 
that he was loyal to the British Government, which he 
to be his sole support: only he wished that it 
wcmld leave him to his own devices and never interfere, 
am lo throw Ha spgis over him if he were threatened 
wifti insmrredaon, or to rescue him from his financial 
^Bi^nfliies ihould they prove otherwise insurmountable. 
m m mm power of humorous sarcasm, and 
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tbongh ordinarily apathetic, he had an ‘unbounded 
stomach,’ and was quickly susceptible of anger. Such 
was the man that the Muhammadans of the Deccan 
venerated as the embodiment of authority. He must 
have been endued with generosity and other cognate 
qualities, in order to attract and retain the chivalrous 
affection of his people.” His attitude towards the 
railway to his capital, then being proposed, was most 
characteristici He regarded the project with an undefined 
horror as being likely to upset all orthodox notions. 
He said “ it would make the popular mind gyrate and 
swing backwards and forwards with a movement like 
that of cliildren at a fair!” To the financial part of 
the scheme he gave not a moment’s thought, so insig¬ 
nificant did he regard it in comparison with the two 
cardinal evils of upsetting tlie minds of his subjects, 
and adding to British influence in his dominions. So 
much did he dread tlie British Government and dislike 
its civilization, that it was only because he felt it to be 
his one strong tower of refuge in extremity that he 
accepted its railway at last as a crowning evil. 

The influential authority at the back of the Minister 
in all his attempts to do good was the British Resident, 
and the mutual relation between Resident and Nizam 
in 1867—though events have since somewhat altered it 
in favour of increasing the Resident’s power,—is best 
described in the words of the Resident himself. The 
position was necessarily undefined, and the Nizam was 
very tenacious of what he held to be his prerogative. 
“During the early days of the political struggles of 
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the East India Company the Nizam was regarded in 
treaties as an ally, or an equal; and though he soon 
became its dependent, still the form and style of equality 
was preserved. His obligation to govern his territories 
according to the advice of the Besident was quite 
vague and slight; nevertheless, in practice it had 
come into real existence. Formally, he was not bound 
to seek the counsel of the Besident, but he was so 
practically, because his predecessors had allowed the 
State to drift into violent disorder, from which extri¬ 
cation was impossible without British assistance. 
Nothing but British power, represented' by armed 
force, prevented his State from being torn to pieces 
by factions, and saved him from being a prisoner in his 
palace to his own guards. Thus, although the Besident 
had not, either in the wording of the treaties or the 
terms of his credentials any declared right of inter¬ 
ference, yet he was the Atlas on whose shoulders 
rested the government of the State. He had to inter¬ 
pose whenever actual disturbance threatened, when, 
indeed, his aid would probably be invoked; otherwise, 
he avoided as much as possible the semblance of inter¬ 
ference, and left the native Government to manage for 
itself, without being weakened by overmuch supervision, 
on the understanding always that it must keep the 
general course of affairs tolerably straight.” 

In addition to his political duties the Besident ad¬ 
ministered purely as a civil officer the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts of Berar, amounting in importance 
almost to a Province of India. The only difference 
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being that all surplus revenue was handed over to the 
Nizdm’s treasury, and a statement of its finance periodi¬ 
cally submitted to him. He also independently con¬ 
trolled and managed the Hyderabad Contingent, the 
force kept up by the English under treaty to keep order 
in the Nizam’s dominions, as occasion might arise. It 
will be seen, therefore, that his political duties by no 
means occupied all the Eesident’s time, and though no 
reference to these civil duties is made in the pages of 
his political diary, it should be borne in mind that this 
heavy demand upon his energies was never absent from 
him. 

Having thus described in outline the actual condition 
of the afiairs to which the diary refers, it is necessary to 
explain as briefly as may be something of their previous 
history, especially as many references are made in the 
diary to the doings of previous Eesidents and Ministers 
and comments made thereon. For the purposes of this 
volume it is best to divide the History of the Nizam’s 
Deccan into three portions ; concerning respectively the 
Eulers, the Ministers, and the British Eesidents. 

The Eulers of the Deccan were, of course, originally 
Hindus, but no object would be gained now by going 
into this part of the subject, and it will be sufficient 
to commence with the advent of the Muhammadans 
into Southern India. In 129-1, ’Ahiu’ddin, nephew of 
Jaldlu’ddui Piroz Khiljf, Emperor of Delhi, made an 
expedition into the Deccan directed against the Eaja of 
Deogiri, now called Daulatabad, near Aurangabad, which 
resulted in the temporary submission of the Hindu 
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chief. Iq 1806 the of Beogiri rebelled, and an 
expedition against him under Malik K&fiir, the noto¬ 
rious eunuch and favourite of ’Alau’ddin Khilji, then 
Emperor, again succeeded in reducing him to sub¬ 
mission. In 1309, in another expedition, Malik Eafiir 
conquered the Eajd of Warangal. In 1310 he went 
further south and reduced the Balhlla Baja of Dwarma 
Samudra in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam. In 
1313 the Edjd of Beogiri again rebelled, but was over¬ 
come by the redoubtable eunuch and put to death. 
Lastly, in 1318, after the death of Malik Kafdr, the 
titular Bdji of Beogiri made a last effort to drive the 
Muhammadans out of the Beccan, but failed and was 
executed. Thus in the days of ’Alau’ddin’s son, the 
Emperor Kutbu’ddin, the northern portion of the 
Beccan came under Musalman sway, and by 1325, 
when Muhammad Tughlak was on the throne of Delhi 
—the dynasty having by this time changed—Warangal 
was captured, and the central and southern parts of the 
Beccan added to the Muhammadan dominions. It may 
be as well to add, as an indication of the severity of the 
struggle between Hindu and Musalmdn in these parts, 
that Wdrangal was not finally reduced till 1421. We 
now come to the foundation ofVijayanagar on the banks 
of the Tungbhadra, the last great Hindu State of the 
south, which arose in 1336 on the ruins of Warangal 
and Bwarma Samudra, and which proved a thorn in the 
(dde of the Muhammadans for 250 years afterwards. 

TOe enormities of the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, 
his wicked attempts to transfer the inhabitants of Belhi 
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to Dauktiibdd, and tlie roTolts of the Deccan Provinces, 
leading to the foundation of the great Bdhmani Dyn-* 
asty in 1847, are matters of general history. This 
dynasty, first at Kulbarga and subsequently at Bidar 
(Ahraadabdd as these kings called it) lasted nominally till 
1526, but in reality its territories had been already split 
up and divided between the five famous Shahi dynasties 
of the Deccan. These were the Ima’d Shahs of Ilichpiir 
in Berar, the ’AdU Shdhs of Bijapur, the Nizam Shdhs 
of Ahmadnagar, the Kutab Shahs of Golkonda, and 
the Barid Shahs of Bidar itself. 

The next important point for the present purpose in 
the history ot the Deccan was its reconquest by the 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi, after a fitful series of wars 
begun by Akbar and ended in 1687 by Aurangzdb. 
After the death of Aurangz^b, however, as is well- 
known, the Mughal empire began to rapidly disinteg¬ 
rate, and it was in the troublous times of the Emperor 
Muhammad Farrukhsiyar, Aurangzdb’s great-grandson, 
that Mir Kamru’ddin, better known by his title of the 
Chin Kalich Khan, was appointed Sdbadar of the 
Deccan, with the title of the Nizamu’l-Mulk in 1712. 

The founder of the Dynasty of the Nizam was a true 
Bayyid, i.e., he was of real descent from the Prophet 
Muhammad. His family had settled in Central Asia— 
whence his “ Mughal ” origin—^and his grandfather, 
’Abid Kuli Khan, who, under the title of the Chin 
Kalich Khan, played a great part in India, came over 
from Bukhara, of which town he had been Kdzi, to the 
Court of Emperor Shah Jahan in 1658. Eventually he 
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it ^ fiflgi cf Golkonda itt 1087, immeOiateljr 
Hm X^speror AniangzOb finally sobdoed the 
Hui son was Hlr Shahdba’ddfn, who also as 
1i>e01iidtt*ddk Kbdn, and afterwards as the Hroz Jang, 
had a great share 4n the redaction of the Deccan, and 
ia keeping in cheek the Mardth^, by this time a dan- 
gerons power. He died in 1710 at Ahmaddbdd as 
Sdladdr of Gujardt. From snch men as these was 
i^ffong the far more famous Mir«Kamru*ddin, who first 
as the CMn Ealich Khdn, and afterwards as the 
N’isdmal'Molk, or shortly the Nizdm, became a leading 
figure in the history of that time. 

From 1712, the year in which the Nizdmu’l-Mulk 
first receiyed his great title and the Government of the 
Deccan, to 1728, when he received his title of the Asaf 
Jdh, the name hy which he is now best known to the 
natives, and from which his dynasty is by them called 
the Asaffa, he led a cheqnered life, into the details of 
whidi it is not necessary to enter. SafiSce it to say that 
after the latter year he became practically an indepen* 
dent mler. The rest of his long life, till his death in 
1748 at the age of seventy-nine, was taken up mainly 
itt settEng his kingdom and in wars with the Mardthds, 
ibttg^ with varying success on both ddes. He was also 


«i^if[ed in a rebellion with his son Mir Ahmad Khdn, 
^ Jang, and had a hand in the affairs connected 


-wSm ^ itteoraioiu of the notorious Kddir Shdh into 
. which took place at this time. 

' fotutebn years the history of the Dakhani 

mmal Oriental complexion, and 
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we are once more called upon to hear a story of assassin¬ 
ation, murder, and naurpation. The Ndsir Jang, that 
one of the six sons of the Nizdmu’l-Mulk who has been 
already mentioned, succeeded him, and his short reign 
of two years is chiefly interesting from the fact that we 
now first hear of the IVench, who backed up a nephew 
of his in rebellion against him. In the end a peace 
was being patched up between the opponents, when the 
celebrated Dupleix attacked the Nizam’s camp. Mean¬ 
while the Nizdm himself was shot dead by the Nawdb 
of Karndl, a supporter of the French, and Dupleix took 
the opportunity to proclaim the nephew, the Mnzaffar 
Jang, Nizam of the Deccan. 

French influence now became paramount in the 
Deccan, but Dupleix’s protege, the Muzaffar Jang, did 
not last long, being killed within a month of his 
accession in an afiray raised by the Nawab of Kadapa, 
through whose territories he was marching en route to 
his capital from Pondicherry. However, on his death 
the French under M. Bussy raised another son of the 
Nizamu’l-Mulk, the Salabat Jang, to the throne. This 
reign lasted till 1762, and throughout the whole of it 
French influence at Hj'derabad remained unabated, 
though in 1755 the English began to put in an ap¬ 
pearance and to have a share in the direction of Deccan 
politics. 

In 1762 a third son of the Nizdmu’l-Mulk deposed 
the Saldbat Jang and commenced a long and important 
reign, being known to history as the great Nizim ’AIL 
Ib this reign there occurred the usual give and take wars 
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•» ®» mniM lit til* ITotti^ 

'<(%Mui'tif^'.itiw' ^lii^ BmidafK^ lo 

lllp^ «irii«iti''^ bi> 
tiM diBtiidisaeet «rMt«i 

&i^ by ^ Botcmoas Htidar ’M m 11179 , toti by bit 
•IwBy notori<»a ion, Tipa g^bib in 1780 , kd 
Ifas Bution of Mr. H^butd to Sydfinbacl, and tbon- to 
#*?l^i|omtment of a Britiih itendent at the Nizdm'* 
ISkRtt^vMaaQvfaila fVencb infloenoe waxed and waned 


Mtilctil* v^doniaMe comtnander M. Baymond, in whose 
tw&i wwe hoik Perron and Baptiste, names famous 
^p-Shii^Kan adrehturers of that day. Eay- 
•§*■4 ^*4 tin ITDS, and soon afterwards, under the 
ii^aeaoe of tbe-Bo^kh, bis forces were disarmed and 
diAaod^! m. •galbB a diamatio manner, and with this 


went eaded tiM b^icnob aseendaney at Hyderabad. 
®0 afitnM dittaiBMWBnt wa* cuxied oi^ by the " Sub- 
^iaiy Force,” troop* first rused by the Bnglish under 
«iKtiy in 1765 to soj^rt the Nizdm’s fJovemment, 
ppd # &at tiiBe held iu much esteem. Not long after- 
^4l ti^ war between tho English and the Marathib 
oill, wJuoh led to the battle of Aasaye in 1808, 
Stipo yew the Nisdm ’All di^ leaving 
«sbabhsbed once and for all in his 
too,' bn* df the Nizim’s sons, 
but ntinrAi J^iBe^inHi overcome and 

gt; .pwdaaifl by hi*' ■ NMib 
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Sibadir S&k ^ niffMd tiH 1839. u m ttitvtat. 

auamer. ||b Inn ^ power te chiefly temtiluiUe 
ftv the eeneyiMittnite of 1^ Hah^ Bflm egalnrt 
the BntMi Rile.tewerfls whi^ on % whole he took 
np a hgeal i»a le»&oatable poeition; and for the tig(»oae 
efforts of the Beeident, Bv Cheriee Meicaffe. to oounier* 
aet the eril ioffaeaise eS lUyd Chanda Ldl. the Tirtiud 
Munstor the last ten years of this zngii. It 

was at this tioae that the Niadm’s Government began 
to drift into those terrible feianoiai and administrative 
troubles so often reierred to ahom 

The next Nizdm was N&irn’ddanla, who also ruled for 
a long while. His reign was marked in 1840 by a serious 
Wdhhdbi con^iracy aimed at the overthrow of the Eng¬ 
lish, which was eventally traced to the Mubdrizu'ddau^ 
the Nizam’s um^ j in 1847 by great sectarian riots in 
Hyderabad between the Sani and Sbfa Muhammadans, 
in which the former mainly triumphed; in 1853 by 
the assigmnent of Berar to the English; and by the 
appointment later on of the'Sdldr Jang as Minister. 
In the eniy part of it the Ministry of Bajd Chandii 
Ldl and all its attendant evils continued till his resig> 
nation in 1843, and after tiiat till 1853*tlie adminis¬ 
tration of the country was for various reasons in a state 
of 'the greatest confusion. Personally the KIsirtt’ddaula 
seems to have been an upright and tolerant man. 

He died in 1857, and his successor was Afzala’- 
ddaula, the Nizdm ^ the throne when the diary was 
written, and about whom so much has been already said. 
The chief event of his reign previous to 1867 was the 
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smtinj, daring which, as is well known, he and his 
Gorernment remained loyal to the^nglish. He died 
in 1869, and was succeeded by his infant son the 
reigning Nizdm, Mahbdb ’All Khdn, during whose 
long minority the Sdldr Jang continued to work so 
well, till his sudden death from cholera in 1883.. 

Turning to the Ministers, the early ones may be 
passed over ‘ till we reach the gfeat Dlwdn of the 
Nizdm ’All, Ghnldm Sayyid Khdn, generally known by 
his titles of ’Azimu’l-XJmard and ’Arastd Jdh. This 
Minister personally helped the Eugllsii in their ope¬ 
rations ^inst Tipd Sdbib in 1791, and in 1795 he 
went in captivity for two years to Poona, after the 
disastrous battle of Kbardld in one of the many wars be¬ 
tween the Kizdms and the Mardthds, as a hostage. While 
there he aided Bdji £do in obtaining the throne of 
the Peshw& of Poona, who ont of gratitude restored 
to the Nizam the territories lost after Khardla. It 
was also greatly owing to his firm support of the 
English that the French were finally driven out of 
Hyderabad. He died in 1804, not long after his 
master the Nizdm 'AH. 

His successor in office was Sayyid Abu’l-Kdsim, the 
lift ’Alam, who in 1780 had represented the Nizdm’s 
Government at Calcutta, and had acted as Minister 
from 1796 to 1797, while the 'Azimu’l-Umard was 
ahaent at Poona. Between 1791 and 1799 he much 
aided the Eng^ against Tipd Sdhib, and was present 
aft the tak^of Seringi^atam. On his return to Hyder- 
ahadt lbowm«r, he firil into di^tace at Court till he 
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succeeded the 'Azima’i-Umard as Minister, Holding that 
office till his death in 1 SOS. His great public work 
was the well-known lake near Hyderabad, named after 
him, and constructed out of his share of the prize money 
after Seringapatam. 

He was succeeded by the Muniru’l-Mulk, his son- 
in-law, but he was practically a cipher, the real 
authority resting with his deputy Kajd Chandd Ldl, 
the Peshkar, who, after his death in 1832, became 
Minister in name as well as in fact. This official 
rose to his high position by degrees from one of no 
importance. As regards his work and the results of 
it, which were deplorable enough, as the diary shows, 
various and conflicting opinions have been held, and 
perhaps the great evils that grew up and flourished 
during his long tenure of office may, after all, be put 
down chiefly to inherent weakness of character and 
want of moral courage. He resigned in 1843, when 77 
years of age, and for the next ten years there was much 
confusion of Government, there being seven changes in 
the Ministerial office within that period. Among the 
Ministers of the time were the Shamsu’l-Umara and the 
Surdju’l-Mulk, the latter of whom only need be noticed 
now. His two tenures of office, covering four years 
between them, were mainly taken up in fighting as 
best he might against the overwhelming financial 
difficulties alluded to above. In 1853 he died, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, the great Mur Turab AM, 
known to the English as His Excellency Sir SdMr Jang, 
G.C.S.L, D.O.L., to the native official world of Hyder- 
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jwMtom vaitl died, aad tbe Kizim appoiaied 

one liMifalni! Jtmg, a man of known bad eharacter and 
Ml avowed eoeffiy of the Minister, to be vaiQ. Ibe 
S4Ur Jang natarallj sent in his lesignatkm, and then 
oecnrml a general distnrbance of the political peace. 
Sir George Yule, the Eesident, energetically protested 
against the acceptance of the resignation, and induced 
tbe Amir KaMr to interfere on the Minister’s behalf. 
In the end, the Nizam was pacified, Loshkar Jang 
dismissed, and the Minister restored to favour; but the 
circumstance always seemed to rankle in the Nizdm’s 
mind, and it accounts for a good deal of the feeling of 
insecurity evinced by the Minister throughout the 
diary. 

Turning to the British Besidency we find that the 
post of Resident at Hyderabad arose out of the mission 
of Mr. Holland in 1779 regarding the administration 
of Gantdr to the south of the present territories of the 
Nizdm, and it was with the aifeirs of this district thi^ 
the next two Residents, Mr. Grant and Mr. Johnson, 
were chiefly concerned ; but the matter was not settled 
till the time of Sir John Kennaway, 1788-1798. 

We now come to the Ministry of the 'Azimu’l-UmarA, 
'Arastd Jdh, and during his time the Residents were 
the two Kirkpatricks: Major William from 1793 to 
1797, and Colonel Achilles, his brother, onwards to 1805. 
It was daring the incumbency of the latter that the 
Residency was built at Chadarghdt. He further married 
a Muhammadan girl, whose title was the Mihm’nnissd, 
and for whom was built the well-known Rang Mahal 
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near the Eesidency. Up to this date, too, the Nizdms 
had kept up an ■fenvoy at Calcutta, but the post was 
abolished, and Colonel Kirkpatrick was the first Besident 
who represented both Governments. 

TTih successor was Captain Sydenham, 1806-1810, who 
supported the Mir ’Alam generally in his policy, but he 
seems to have mixed himself up too much with local 
affairs, and this led to his censure and resignation,—a fate 
that had previously befallen Messrs. Grant and Johnson. 
Then came Sir Henry Bussell, 1810-1820, the friend 
and supporter of Chandii Lai, in whom he could never 
see any serious fault. He, too, formed an alliance with 
a Muhammadan lady. 

The next Resident was the great Sir Charles (Lord) 
Metcalfe, 1820-1825, whose energetic remonstrances 
against the evils of the day, and right and useful, though 
locally unpopular, attempts at reform are matters of 
general history. The other Residents during the troubles, 
which grew more and more aggravated until the ap¬ 
pointment of the Salar Jang as Minister, were Mr. 
Martin 1825-1830, ColonelStewart 1830-1838, General 
Fraser 1838-1853, and Colonel Low 1853. Of these. 
General Fraser was the most outspoken in his censure 
of the terrible misgovernment that afflicted the State. 
After this, the appointment of Mr. Bushby, 1853- 
1856, Colonel Davidson, 1856-1862, in whose time the 
Mutiny had to be faced, and Sir George Yule, 1862- 
1867, brings us down to the time of the author of the 
diary. 

It is worth mentioning here that the earlier Residents 
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are locally known by the native titles conferred on them 
by the Nizams of their day. Thus Sir John Kennaway 
is Dilawar Jang, Col. Kirkpatrick is Hashmat Jang, 
Sir Henry Bussell is Sabit Jang, and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Muntazimu’ddaula. 

Throughout the diary will be found mention time 
after time of the family of the Amir Kabir 
Shamsu’l-TJmara. The Amir Kabir, the chief noble of 
the Nizam’s Deccan, is the representative of Shekh 
Farid Shakarganj, who flourished 1173-1265, and 
lies buried at the famous shrine of Pakpatan, in the 
Panjab, and who h.^s left behind him one of the best 
known names in all Indian hagiology—a name, in fact 
that is still dail}'- on tiie lips of rich and poor, Hindu 
and Musalman alike, throughout all Hindustan. The 
earlier descendants of this great saint attained to high 
posts under the Mughal Emperors of Delhi; but the 
fortunes of the Hyderabad noble’s family were founded 
by Shekh Abu’l-khair Khan, the friend and follower 
of the first Nizam, also died in 1752, in the time of 
Nizam Salabat Jang, as a great noble of the State. His 
son, Abu 1-fatteh Khan, won the entire confidence of 
Nizam ’AH, and became the first Shamsu’l-Umara. It 
was to this noble that in 1777 the command of the 
Body Guard and the Pagah jdgm, which really made 
the family what it now is, were granted. He died in 
1786, and was succeeded by his son, Muhammad 
Fakhru’ddin Khan, who married into the royal house, 
and added Amir Kabir to the family titles. His bent 
was scientific, and his attainments in this direction very 



$• tenM'ift IKhi iMif 
fkm-M JMk u hnk»g-**-lAi$>^-moUk 
_ i jwh hlt i i Ml tiwg I vm n« ui mf 
n#M 9i Iiiigi haktOM b^g i«ud;f 

'>(fat|MMiion ealm yet ▼igoroot.” Hit 
^1*1 |8lt$ iwi MebsoimBd Bafiv<iUKa Eirib, 



^ 8^ of tbe duty, wbo 

&d in 191^ . Bif Wo^. Ba«hida’d4ia EMe, the 
dieiy, enoeeeded him, and lived 
1881, «h«B the fiKnily honours fell i^on his son, 
Shmi«rildddfA, vihe is Idw present Amir Eabir, and who 
b £rs^picsi% aientiotied in the pages that snoceed. 

The folfewiag descsiption, given elsewhere by the 
anfiior of the duty, of Mnhammad Bafi’n’ddin Ehdn, 
tibeAndr Eabir, Kutmsn’l’tJmard, of whom we shall hear 
so aiQ^ prMMitly, b worthy of reproduction here. “ The 
Amb wee a high-bom Muhammadan of the old 
s^eol, refined, dignified, and judicious, though some- 
Srhat enfeebled ^ age. His fiice and aspect would 
bne made a fine subject for the portrait painter. Hu 
iaeSir thoii^ts probably clung to the old ways, and he 
Wfnm lent Iubm^ to promote reforms; still he mlized 
was gobg on in the outer world, and 
Hut the Hixfim’s CKwemment should march 
li|ai, aftd nmintun good relations with the 
Be was is ^aced thrt he wanted nrthing 
iw frimds, sad felt no jealousy of the 
dw. He thus aeipired the 
to tiwl^ate. Tbmu^ 
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.p oiW i Mipg fimmeu ftnd coarage, he traaqailiitj, 
and aeeaed to violeace nd lawlessness as 

eseeatiallj Tolgu. His opinion had mneh weight with 
the Nizim: indeed he was at that time the onlj 
man who had any iniiaence over His Highness for 
good." 

With this quotation must cpndude this necessarily, 
but perhaps not unduly, long introduction. It is 
hoped, however, that the reader will now find himself 
in possession of all the facts and explanations requisite 
to the ready comprehension of the pages of the diary, 
though the entries in it naturally cover an infinitude 
of topics. 




